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national income was profufed in the fupport of mest- 
fures which were by no means univerfally approved. 
In former times, it was faid, money was the laft 
thing granted ; long deliberations took place ante- 
cedent to conceffions of any kind from the people. 
But their reprefentatives feemed to fet little value 
on the approbation or difapprobation of their con- 
ftituents, and were become much more zealous 
candidates for Court favours, than for the applaufe 
of their country. 

On the tenth of December, it was moved on the 
fide of mimftry, that the houfe fhould be adjourn- 
ed to the twentieth of January. The reafons al- 
ledged for this motion were, that the fums necef- 
fary for the fubfequent year being voted, and the 
cuftomary bufirfefs at the clofe of the year conclud- 
ed, no further meafures could be refolved upon, 
till the iffue of the laft campaign in America was 
fully known. No- events of any confequence were 
cxpefted, or likely to happen, before the expiration 
of the recefs propofed ; and 5t was only then that 
Parliament would be duly attended. 

Oppofition, on the other hand, condemned in 
the fevereft terms, the idea of fo early and fo long 
a recefs from public bufinefs, at a time when the 
attention of all people was fo ferlpufly taken up with 
the perilous fituation of the realm. Such was the 
alarming ftate of affairs at prefent, that no man 
could tell, from one day to another, how foon the 
.advice and affiflance of Parliament might be requi- 
red for objefts of the greateft moment. Such a re- 
cefs, at fuch a crifis, was an adt full of the moft 
unaccountable temerity : it was unexampled, and 
inexcufable. The nation had often experienced 
great dangers, but none to compare with thofe with 
which it was now threatened on every fide. W^ 
were plunged in a -civil, unnatural, unneccffary 
war; we were overwhelmed withexpenceB;. we had 
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hitherto met with little elfe than difappolntment 
and difgrace; we were confcious, in fpite of alj 
minifterial affeftation to the contrary, that the whole 
Houfe of Bourbon was preparing to aflail us with 
all its power: we knew all this, and yet at a feafon . 
when the colledive wifdom of the nation Ihould be 
pondering on the means of warding off the blows 
that were fo vifibly aimed at this country, the 
meeting of Parliament had been deferred to the lat* 
ter days of November, and was now, in the early 
part of December, fufpended to the clofe of Janu- 
ary. Was this paying a due attention to the bu- 
finefs of the ftate? Was it fliowing a proper refpeft 
to the public? Was it manifefting a true fenfe of 
the circumftances of this country? — It was the re- 
verfe of all this. It betrayed indolence, or incapa- 
city. It was a proof that either the danger was not 
fully comprehended, or that motives too fhameful 
to be acknowledged, prevented men. from exert- 
ing themfelves in the manner its greatnefs and prox- 
imity fo evidently required. MiiViftry forefaw the 
ftorm that was coming upon them from all quar- 
ters; they knew themfelves unable to face the dif- 
ficulties to which they had expoied the kingdom 
from abroad, and they dreaded the account that 
would be demanded from them at home. In this 
dilemma their i>erplexity was fuch, that they feized 
every pretext to put off the evil hour; but it would 
arrive, and would even gather double ftrength from 
this imf)rudent delay. The fooner it was faced,, 
the eafier it would be met. It was rafh to pro- 
crafiinate thofe deliberations which a few ueeks, 
perhaps a few days, would enforce upon them; 
it was weak to put off thofe difcuffions which, 
liowever difagreeable, they mull, foon or late fub- 
mit to. 

The minifterial anfwer was, that a longer con- 
tinuance of the feffion would be of no utility in 

A 2 the 
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the main point propofed at prefent, which was the 
preparations requifice for the defence of the nation 
againft any foreign attacks. As to debates and ex- 
aminations, enough of them would arife in the in- 
quiry already -agreed upon. Meafures refpefting 
America could not be taken till the fituation of af-^ 
fairs in that country was laid before them, in aclear 
and explicit manner. Till then, it would be nuga- 
tory to propofe any thing decifive on that fubjedt, 
or upon any other that was connected with it. It 
would be time when mature intelligence was arrived, 
to proceed to thofe concefEons and arrangements 
regarding the Colonies, that might be found proper 
and equitable. 

To this reply, oppofition rejoined with great ve- 
hemence, that whatever treaties might be entered 
into with America, the prefent miniftry had no 
right to imagine the Colonies would confent to treat 
with men who had ufed them with fo much dupli- 
city, and whofe real intentions they were too expe- 
, rimentally acquainted with, to place any confidence 
in their profeflions of friendfliip. Miniftry flood 
refped:ing America in the worft of all political fitu- 
ations; they were neither feared nor efteemed. It 
was not, therefore, for fuch men to talk of negoci- 
ating with thofe who would not truft them : fuch 
miftruft was of itfelf a fufficient obftacle to their 
confenting to any treaty. 

The preparations carrying on for the fecurity of 
the realm, were, it was faid, dwelt upon by mini- 
ftry with much more fatisfaftion to themfelves, than 
to the judicious part of the nation. They ought to 
have taken place, and ufe of them ought to have 
. been made long ago, had miniftry afted confiftently 
with the plan they had adopted for America. But 
their infatuation was fuch, as to deride the funda- 
HKntal principles of politics, and ignorantly to flat- 
ter themfelves that France and Spain would be fo 

unmindful 
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unmindful of what they confidered as their intereft, 
as to remain inadtive fpedtators of the moft favour- 
able opportunity that could ever have arifen, of 
. breaking the ftrength of their capital and moft dan- 
gerous enemy. 

In the eagernefs of their purfuits, miniftry had 
thrown away all thofeconfiderations which other po- 
liticians had thought neceflary to keep in view. It 
had been ufual with former miniftries, in compliance 
with the general di(ftates of prudence, to form fuch 
connexions as might co-operate in their fchemes, and 
prove fupport, in cafe of need. But Britain, through 
the incapacity and felf-fufEciency of its prefent ru- 
lers, was deftituteof any allies that could deferve fuch 
a name. The miniftry would not furely have the 
confidence to beftow that appellation on thofe Prin- 
ces whofe troops we had hired. We were abfolutely 
an abandoned and forlorn people, furrounded by 
open and fecret enemies, and 'hardly poffeffing the 
good wifhes of any ftate in Europe^ 

With thefe, and many other allegations of the 
fame kind, did the oppofers of miniftry combat the 
motion of adjournment ; but it was carried, upon a 
divifion, by one hundred and fifty-five votes againft 
fixty-eight. 

In the Houfe of Peers, befides fome motions by 
the Lords in oppofition, conformable to thofe made 
by the fame party in the Houfe of Commons, Lord 
Chatham moved, that copies of the orders and in- 
ftrudtions to General Burgoyne ftiould be laid be- 
fore them. In the fpeech withivhich he accompa- 
nied this motion, he reprefented the condud: of 
miniftry in the moft odious light. He arraigned 
in a particular planner, the meann'ftfs and degene- 
racy prevailing among thofe, who, 4^rom the emi- 
'nence of their rank, ought to be above all influ- 
ence. To this bafe and felfi(K,difpofition, he af- 
^ribcd the difunion of this country, the miftruft of 
'A3 all 
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all men for each other> the diffolving of all con- 
nedtions, and the enmity now brought about be- 
tween thofe who were formerly bound tojgether by 
the fame views. Inftead of that ppen, manly rule 
of adting, which rendered individuals refpeftable 
to each other, however they might differ in their 
political principles, a clandeftine, infidious fpirit of 
intrigue had gone forth, deftruftive of every prin- 
ciple of integrity, and which tended ultimately to 
eradicate all thofe feutiments upon which alone men 
ought to value themfelves. 

This degeneracy of mind had, he faid, ihfedted 
all parts of the CQmmunity; it was found among 
the lowell as well as the higheft orders. As thefe 
flood neareft that minifterial fountain of corruption 
which contaminated almofl all thofe. who approached 
it, they were accordingly the moft guilty. To 
thefe he attributed t;he calamities that were affliding 
every part of the Brjtifli empire. It was owing to 
their pafEve acquiefcence, that individuals unwor- 
thy of trull and confidence, were precipitating it 
to tuin. 

A fyftem, he continued, had been lately takeq 
up by an ill-defigning, perfidious fet of men, whofe 
aim was to fow the feeds of difcord among all the 
principal people in the kingdom. Their fyfteni 
was to engrofs all authority and power, by foment- 
ing divifions among thofe individuals whole me- 
rit and charadler entitled them to pre-eminence* 
By fuch treacherous arts, the minds of many who 
were upright and well intentioned, were alienated 
from each other, and prevented from that cordial 
affociation of interefts and ideas, which is fo necef^ 
fary in the formation pf a permanent and refpe(jt' 
able government. 

Miniftry anfwered the charges J^gainft them with 
equal warmth. That of improper influence was de- 
nied with much vehemence. Th ey were influencd 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ -by 
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by ao other motive than that of convidtion of the 
propriety of their condud:. It was an eafy and 
popular tafk to accufe men of being led by private 
views; but proofs were not fo readily produced^ 
They had done their duty to the utmoft of their 
knowledge ; they had flood up for the dignity of 
the crown and kingdom of Great Britain ; they 
ftill continued to think it beneath the majefty of 
the Britiih Legiflature, to be forced into coticefr 
fions of which it did not approve. In a ftruggle 
between this country and its Colonies, it was the 
part of a native of Britain to efpoufe its caufe pre- 
ferably tQ theirs. But the maxims of oppofitiou 
were quite of a contradictory caft, and inculcated 
the facrifice of this country's interefl: to that of its 
Colonies. 

After a violent conteft, wherein great afperity of 
language had been ufed on either fide, the queftion 
being put, I^ord Chatham's motion was rejected by 
;a majority of forty votes to nineteen. 

Not difcdpraged by thi$ rejeftion, he made a fe- 
cond motion for an addrefs, to lay before the Hojjfe 
the orders and duedions relating to the employ mei)t 
of the Indians. 

The extreme feverity with which he reprobated 
this meafure, was highly ofFenfive to thofe who fid- 
?d with adminiftration. After affigning various 
reafons for adopting it, they charged Lord Chat- 
ham himfelf with having fet them the example in 
the laft war. 

To this it was replied, that the employment of 
the Indians at that time, was a meafure of the great- 
eft propriety :— It was no more than a neceflary re- 
taliation upon the French, who made ufe of their 
affiftance in a much greater degree : it was there- 
fore perfe£lly juflifiable by the laws of nations. But 
the prefent employment of thefe barbarians had no- 
thing to authorife it ; and was dictated by an un. 

A 4 rnanly 
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manly fpirit of revenge. This motion was nega- 
tived in the fame manner as the preceding. 

When the queftion of adjournment came to be 
agitated, it occafioned no Icfs heat and altercation^ 
than in the Houfe of Commons. In the vehemence 
of debate it was infinuated, that the opinions and ad- 
vice of perfons in the oppofition merited no influ- 
ence in the councils of this kingdom, from their 
total deficiency in that fpirit and fortitude which 
had always charadterifed the nation. The reply 
was, that the imprudence of the prefent minifters, 
their obftinacy, their ignorance in the firfl: princi- 
ples of government, were all notorioufly proved by 
the difappointments, the lofles, the misfortunes 
daily experienced abroad, and the dangers to which 
the realm was evidently expofed at home. Miftak" 
ing rafhnefs for fpirit, they had plunged this coun- 
try into calamities, fome of which were irretriev- 
able. Could fuch men dcferve the confidence un- 
happily repofed in them, aftfr having fo repeatedly 
,difgraced thofe councils, wherein they had the ar- 
rogance to prefume that none but tbernfelves were 
worthy of having a Ihare ? 

After a long and acrimonious debate, attended 
alternately with feveral taunts of this nature, the 
motion for the adjournment paffed, by a majority 
of forty-feven to feventeen* 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

TranfaSlions in Great Britain relating iQ America. 
1777— 1778- 

DURING the long and unexpedted recefs that 
divided this memorable feffion, many domeftic 
events happened of a nature to claim the attention, 
and exercife the animofities of both parties. 

The American deputies at Paris had ineffe(9:ually 
endeavoured to fettle an exchange of prifoners, on 
the fopting ufually eftabiiflied between nations at 
war, with the Britifli AmbajQTador at the Court of 
France. They wrote a letter of complaint upon 
this fubjedt to the miniftry at London. It contain- 
ed a charge of a heavy nature, and which occafioned 
many complaints from thofe who did not approve 
of feverities being inflidted upon the American pri- 
foners, beyond thofe to which individuals capture4 
in war are reciprocally fubjedt. 

It rcprefented that, a number of American pri- 
foners had been feqt to the Coaft of Africa and to 
the Eaft Indies, to ferve as foldiers there, againft 
their will, and in prder to avoid worfe treatment. 
Whatever truth or exaggeration were contained in 
this remonftrance, it produced much difcontent 
among the partifans of America. 

Reprefentations were made at th^ fame time, that 
the American prifoners iq England were ufed with 
much more rigour than was confiftent with huma- 
nity; that they were in great wanjt and diftrefs, 
thrpugh the barbarous negkdt of thofe who were 
appointed to the care and management of the pri- 
fons wherein they were confined^ 

The 
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The cafe of thefe unhappy people, was, with 
great humanity, brought before the confideration 
of the Houfc of Lords,- by the Earl of Abingdon, 
He propofed that an enquiry Ihould be made rela- 
tive to their complaints, and that due care fliould 
be taken to fcrecn them from ill ufage. This, to- 
gether with a very liberal fubfcription in their fa- 
vour throughout the kingdom, relieved them from 
their diftreffcs, and did honour to the character of 
the nation. 

In the mean time, the misfortune that had at- 
tended the army under General Burgoyne, was be- 
come an objeft of very ferious confideration — 
Though it was to return to England, yet it was to 
temain ufelefs for the purpofc for which it had teen 
intended. Until another army of equal force could 
be provided, one of the moft important objedts of 
the American war was of neceflSty to be negledcd, 
An additional aggravation to this calamity, was the 
danger to which the Province of Canada was again 
rxpofcd, from the attacks of the people of New 
tngland. It was highly probable they would not 
forego this opportunity of invading it, while enfee- 
bled by the lols of fuch a confiderable force, and in 
all likelihood unable to refift fuch a one as they 
would have it in their power to employ againft it. 

But it was not only the mortification of being de- 
prived of the fervice of this army in America thaf 
perplexed the miniftry : it was almpft equally cha- 
grined at the little progrefs made even by the vid:o. . 
ries obtained in other parts, towards the objed:s 
propofed. It viewed with equal concern and fur- 
prize, a brave General, at the head of a fuccefsful 
army, obliged to ad: with the fame circumfpeftion 
in the midft of conqueft, as if he had been defeated, 
and been obliged to take refuge in that city, ot 
which his advantages over the enemy had, in hd:^ 
given him the poli'effion. 
^ This 
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This was a fituation totally new and highly em- 
barrailing. — It (hewed that there was a radical chain 
of difficulties in the enterprize before them, which 
threatened to be indiflbluble: as foon as one was 
overcome, another ftarted up. The nature of both 
country and people feemed to correfpond in this re- 
fped: ; whatever ftraits they had been reduced to, 
ftill they had found means to furmount them againft 
all expeAation, and when they were looked upon as 
pafl: all poffibility of deliverance. 

Another obftack began at this period to Ihew it- 
felf, which occalioned no lefs alarm. This was the 
difficulty of recruiting the troops in America, Ex^ 
clufive of the immenfe diftance of the fcene of war, 
and of the enormous expence of fending armies 
acrofs the ocean to another hemifphere, thequeftioa 
now was, where to provide a fufficiency of men to 
replace thofe multitudes that fell in battle, or werfe 
ioft through the many other caufes that concurred 
to their deftruftion. 

The recruiting parties In Great Britain and Ire- 
land found no alteration in the temper of the com- 
monalty ; the fame averfion ftill fuWifted to engage 
in the fervice, with the profpedt it being fent to 
America. 

In Germany various oh ftruftions were dally arif- 
ing to prevent fupplies of foldiers from that quarter. 
The immenfe armies kept on foot by the two prin- 
cipal powers in that part of Europe, the Emperor 
and the King of Pruffia, demanded continual levies 
throughout the empire. It was not therefore with- 
out jealpufy, that both thefe powers faw fome of the 
refources diminiflied, from whence they were ufed 
to refrefh their armies. One of them aftually denied 
a paflage through his dominions to a body of men 
that had been raifed for the fervice of Britain ; and 
^ general unwillingnefs appeared everywhere to 

countenance 
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countenance any afliftance that might be afforded tp 
this country. 

The profped^ nearer home was notlefs produftive 
of anxiety. Intelligence was daily arriving of the 
prodigious preparations that were haftening in every 
port of France. The American privateers were now 
welcomed in fuch a manner, as indicated how foon 
their country would receive that full and explicit 
fupport for which it had fo long folicited. 

Occurrences of various kinds contributed to fliow 
with what heartinefs the French efpoufed the caufe 
of the Americans, Thcfe were received, careffed, 
and feafted by individuals of all degrees, in the har- 
"bours into which they condudicd their prizes : they 
were treated on the footing of the moft cordial 
iriends and allies, and confidered as men embarked 
in the fame quarrel againft one common enemy. 

Thefe various objedts made no alteration in the 
councils of this kingdom. The plan of conquer- 
ing America ftill continued in full force. It feemed 
to be refolved, that no.difappointment ihould fhake 
the refqlutions taken to that purpofe, and that no 
fituation, however diftreffing, ihould compel this 
country to yieM to any other terms than thofe it had 
at firft propofed. 

In order to fupport fo refolute a determination, it 
was neceffary to make fuch a provifion of internal 
ftrength as might enable the nation to withftand all 
attempts from its. neighbours, as well as to continue 
its exertions pn the other fide of the Atlantic. 

The dapgers which the realm apprehended from 
the Hpufe of Bourbon, would riot permit the fend- 
ing out any more troops to America, till thofe re- 
maining at home had been duly replaced in the- dif- 
ferent pofts and garrifons, where they were ftationed 
for the defence of the kingdom ; and from whence 
it would have been highly imprudent to remove 
them at fo critical a jund:ure. 

' The 
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The indifpenfable neceflity of making new levies* 
and the difficulty of carrying fuch a meafure into 
execution, were equally obvious. Parliament, how- 
ever obfequious it had proved hitherto, did not ap- 
pear fo willing to go the fame lengths in hoftilc 
meafures^ fince th« unhappy failure of the expedi- 
tion under General Burgoyne. Many of thofe who 
had warmly coincided with coercive meafures, be- 
gan to defpair of their efficacy. Even among the 
miniftry, there were fome who expreffed much lefs 
fervour in their profecution fince that unfortunate 
events 

To purfuc efFedually the ends propofed, a conli- 
derable force was to be raifed within the kingdooi 
itfelf, exclufive of thofe fupplies of men that were 
furnifhed from foreign parts. The preflure of cir- 
cumftances rendered fuch an attempt inevitable; but 
that obftacle which appeared of moft magnitude, 
was how to compafs fuch ao intention, without apply* 
ing to Parliament, and without offending it. 

It was fuggefted upon this occafion, that an ap- 
plication might be made without impropriety, to 
that numerous party which had in fo many parts' of 
the kingdom flievvn themfelves the ftrenuous abet- 
tors and fupporters of thofe councils that had pro- 
moted coercive meafures. The warmth and vigour 
profefled and recommended by this party were no- 
torious, and afforded no ill-founded prefumption, 
that if called upon to fecond their words by their 
deeds, they would not be found remifs. 

Were fuch an application to fucceed, it would 
open the moft flattering profpeds ; It would create 
a newrefource for the military lift : It would dimi- 
niih the expence of levying men, which was no in- 
confiderable one : It would revive the martial fpirit 
of the nation, which, though naturally bold and 
intrepid, was in general averfe to the military pro.* 
./effion. A diffufion of this fpirit was become the 

more 
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more neceflary, as the dangers threatened from 
abroad would ere long probably, oblige the people 
of this iiland to have recourfc to arms themfelVes, in a 
greater degree than had been requifite for many years* 

It might perhaps be objeded, that fuch a mea- 
fure would dimijiilh the numbers of individuals em- 
ployed in thofe branches of bufinefs, that were pro- 
<lu(3:ive of fuch immenfe profits to thenation. But 
this was an argument equally applicable to all coun- 
tries. Were motives of this nature to preponderate 
in all cafes, they would banilh at laft all fentiments 
of honour and magnanimity, and infallibly termi- 
nate in rendering a people fpiritlefs and incapable of 
feif-defence ; which was the worft calamity that 
could befal them. 

Such a meafure might poflibly effed: the well-be* 
ing of a country that had nothing to depend on 
but what was imported from abroad, and acquired 
thrppgh the greateft efforts of domeftic induftry. 
JBut this was by no means the cafe of Great Britain. 
It was a large, fertile, and populous ifland, full of 
all the neceffaries and conveniences of life, and 
abounding in brave and refolute men, a great pro- 
portion of whom were far from being indifpenfably 
needed for the purpofes of external commerce, or 
inland trade. ' 

But were fome inconvenienc}'- to refult from the 
employment of our own people, it would be only 
temporary. The end for which it was fubmitted to, 
would amply compenfate for the confiderable de- 
liciencies it might for a while occafion. Other na- 
tions were fubjcdt to fuch inconveniences, and fome 
were lefs able to endure them than ourfelves. The 
enemies that now compelled us to adopt this meafure 
from the juft apprehenfions we entertained of their 
malevolent defigns, were precifely in our own fitu- 
ation. The military ftrength confifted of their own 
people; however extenfive their commercial views, 

and 
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and the many fchemes they had ^t different periods 
projed:ed for the enlargement of their numerous 
branches of trade, ftill they thought it thewifeft po- 
licy, to put as few arms as poflible into the hands of 
mercenaries, and to truft the honour and fafety of 
their country to the care and courage of the na- 
tives, 

Thefe considerations, together with the prefling*. 
nefs of the occafion, induced thofe who principally 
direfted among the miniftry, to make trial of the 
temper and difpofition of their numerous adherents. 
It was chiefly to prevent this trial from being ob- 
ftrufted, that fo early a recefs had been refolved. 
Had it taken place while the Houfes were fitting, 
oppofition might have been fo inimical to it, as to 
have fruftrated the whole fcheme. It could not be 
denied, that it feemcd to deviate from the conftitu- 
tional method of raifing a military force. The ri-- 
gid affertors of the rights of Parliament would 
probably reprefent it as an incroachment on their' 
privileges: this might induce fuch members as 
were otherwife inclined to favour the views of mi- 
niftry refped:ing America, to take fuch an alarm, 
as to throw their whole weight on this emergency 
into the fcale of oppofition. 

For this reafon, a recefs of more than common 
duration appeared abfolutely requifitc to give time 
for the intended experiment to operate without in- 
terruption. Should it prove fuccefsful, as there was 
ftrong reafon to hope it would, the neceflity of the 
times would be a powerful argument in its juftifica- 
tion, and filence the objcftions which at another fea- 
fon would be heard to its prejudice. 

The determination being thus fettled, thofcfriends 
to miniftry whofe attachment could be moft relied 
on, and whofe influence or abilities could be moft 
ferviceable, were employed in thofe places where 

their 
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their rcfpedive intereff lay, to prepare the minds of 
the people for what was intended. 

The expectations formed by miniftry were an- 
fwered beyond what the moft fanguinc had dared to 
prefage. The conne<9:ions that had taken place be- 
tween France and the Colonies made a confiderable- 
alteration in the difpofitions of people. Many who. 
had once been their zealous friends, were now become 
their foes from that circumftance alone. Convinced 
that they would, from the nature of their country, 
have been able to refift the endeavours of Britain to 
fubdue them, they thought that they needed no 
other affiftance ; and that to have recourfe to the in- 
veterate enemies of this country, betrayed a male- 
volent difpolition, and was dictated by choice much 
more than by neceffity. 

In this perfuafion were multitudes throughout the 
kingdom, when this application was m^de by the 
minifterial party^ in the feveral towns where they 
pofleffed influence and credit, either by their pro* 
perty, or their connexions with people in bufinefs^ 

Among thofe places that feconded the views of 
miniftry, Liverpool and Manchefter flood the fore- 
moft : They afted with a zeal that gave fpirit at 
once to the whole undertaking, and filled its well- 
wifhers with the moft fanguine hope of carrying it 
through to the utmoft of the extent propofed. 
They each engaged to raife a complete regiment of 
a thoufand men. The fame alacfity was difplayed 
in various other places; and numerous fubfcriptions 
were opened almoft everywhere for the levying and 
embodying of men for the public fervice. 

It would have afforded great fatisfadion to the 
miniftry, could the city of London have been pre- 
vailed on to take the lead in a meafure of this kind. 
The vaft affiftance it could have given, the weight 
of its countenance^ the influence of its example, 
would have powerfully contributed to forward and 

authorize 
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authorife it in the moft eiFeAual manner. But the 
differences that had of late years arifen between the 
Court, and Cicy relating to America, had alienated 
them from each other, and produced a coolnefs bor- 
dering upon enmity. 

Motives Vvere not however wanting to induce the 
miniftry to nfiake a trial there. The manifold 
branches of bufinefs connedted with the carrying on 
of the vvar, and efpecially the' prodigious contracts 
with government, had procured it an extcnfive in- 
fluence ever fince the commencement of hofti- 
litieS. 

The friends of government in the city had form- 
ed themfelves into a body, to which they gave the 
name ofthe Aflbciated Livery; but they were bet- 
ter known by that of the White Hart Affociation, 
from the tavern where their meetings were held.— 
They Were- a^ this prtJiod very numerous, and excr- 
cifed great fway in the city, from the power they 
had of obliging or detrimenting individuals in trade. 

There Were other focieties framed by the popu- 
lar party, in oppofition to this J but they met with 
fo many difcouragements, and were fo difunited, 
that they were entirely overborne by the fuperior 
weight of their antagonifts. Thefe aded more un- 
der guidanx^e and diredion, and were fupported by 
the whole ftrength of miniftry : while the former, 
profeffiflg the utmoft independence of principle and 
conduit, were apt frequently to be at variance ; 
the latter through pliancy and acquiefcence in the 
didatcs of their leaders, were kept more firmly to^- 
gcther, and acquired that preponderance which is 
the natural refult of concert and unanimity. 

The.heads of this powerful body were carefully 
applied to on this important occafion ; and much 
reiiahce was placed orf the exertions ihcy were able 
to make. They themfelves doubted not their fufE- 
ciency to carry the point propofed. Full of this 
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eonfideiice, they advcrtiftd a meeting df their aflb* 
ciates, depending on fo general and efficient a Tup* 
port, as to bring it about with little, if any op. 
pofition. 

But the misfortunes tliat had lately befallen the. 
Britiih arms in America, the unprofperous afpeft.of 
the military operations there, the continual difap- 
pointments attending every minifterial meafure, and 
t<he imminent danger in which the profecution of 
their defigns had involved the nation ; all thefehad 
of late made fuch an imprefEon on the public, that 
an averfenefs to the American war had taken pof- 
fefiion of the minds of far tb^ greater' majority of 
thofe on whom they had fo confidently relied* 

In cbnfequence of this difpofition, the meeting, 
contrary to their expe^tatioin, was but' thinly at-r 
tended; and to their utter aftonifliment, fiich as 
were prcfeiit,'manifefted fo ILtofe; inclination to cor- 
refpond with their intentions^ tW upon weighing 
the matter ferioufly among tbemfelves, they did 
not judge proper to lay the real intent of the meet- 
ing before thofe who compofed it ; and it feparat^d' 
without the leaft tranfadiiojn of any bufineft. :. 

The propofal intended by miniftry was, that the, 
city of London fhould raifc and maintain, five thou- 
fand men, who were to ferve three year^^ror till the 
conclufion of the war. But the manner Ja which 
their agents were difappointed at this meeting, dif- 
couraged thefe fo much, that at a Court which was 
called by the Lord Mayor upon this otcafian, no 
mention was made, of this tendency ; and it was only, 
moved, that a bounty (hould be granted by the 
city to thofe who enlifted into the fervice, either by 
fea or land. 

Various arguments were adduced in fiipport of 
the motion. The danger with which this country 
was menaced by its moft powerful and inveterate 
enemies, rendered it an indifpeiifible duty in the 

metro- 
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metropolis^ of the Briti(h empire to prove kg aidoiir 
irr the common caufe, by exerting itfelf in the rtioft 
vigorous and exemplary manner for the fervice of 
the ftate. The loflfes we had lately fufFered in Ame- 
rica^ and the t^eceffity of rediieing that country io 
obedience, called for every affiftarice which a braVe 
and generous people could poffibly afford. In fuch a 
critical feafon as the prefent, every individual ought 
cheerfully to contribute to the utmoft of his abilities. 
The city of Londonf had always a<fted a corifpicuous 
part on fuch oceafibris ; and it behoved its inhabi- 
tants not to fall fhort of the fpirlted precedents ftt 
them by their anceftors. 

This exhortation had no effeft upon the "affembly. 
It w^s repKed, that it was totally inconfilffent to ap- 
ply to the city elf London for its^fuppOrt of mea- 
fures which it had fo long, and fo lately difapprov- 
ed of, in the moft explicit anxi -moft unreferved 
mati.ner. That having invariably recommended 
peace and reconciliation, it was an infult to requeft 
its concurrence in war and bloodfhed. It had fuf- 
tained fo much damage from the condud: of mini- 
ftry^ and experience" had fo fully convinced all dif- 
cerning people of their unfitnefs to dired: .the af- 
faits^.of this nation, that the city of London was the 
laft place where they fhould feek for abettors. True ' 
it was, the citizens of this metropolis had always 
flood forth in dangerous times, and fignalized them- 
felves in defence of their country ; but this was un- 
der wife councils and able minifters. The fame 
motives that influenced their behaviour on fuch oc- 
<^afions, now induced them to deny their afliftance 
to thofe who requefted it. They had freely and 
zealopfly granted it to thofe who deferved it ; and 
would for the fame reafon rcfufe it to fucii as were ^ 
unworthy of it. 

In the Court of Aldermen, eleven members fup- 
ported this motion againfl: nine, who rejeded ir.— 

B2 But 
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But in the Common Council, it was thrown out by 
a majority of one hundred and eighty, to no more 
than thirty. 

Notwithftanding this heavy difappfointment, the 
minifterial party continued firm in their determina- 
tion not to give up the point. The want of loyalty 
in the Corporation of London, Ihould not, they 
faid, prevent individuals from teflifying it in their 
private capacity. While fubfcriptions were encour- 
aged for the Americans taken with arms in their 
hands againft this country, it was but juft that thofe 
who were well afFeded to government (hould alio 
fubfcribe to its fupport. 

In confequence of this determination, a fubfcrip- 
tion was opened at the London Tavern, and a Com- 
mittee chofen to manage the bufinefs. As the 
whole of this affair was conduced by perfons irt 
affluent circumftances, a large fum was foon fub- 
fcribed. 

The adherents to miniftry at Briflol imitated thofe 
at London, and were foiled precifely in the fame 
manner. They ad:ed alfo with no lefs zeal after 
their public failure : They opened fubfcriptions, 
and filled them with a liberality exceeding that of 
London, when the proportions of wealth and im- 
portance between thofe two cities are taken into 
confideration. 

Similar attempts were made for the fervice of go- 
vernment in different counties, with no better fuccefs. 
In Norfolk particularly, the oppofition to miniftry 
was fo powerful, that inftead of procuring any aflSft- 
ance, the endeavours of their friends occafioned a pe- 
tition to Parliament from the freeholders of that 
county, conceived in terms of the higheft energy and 
freedom, and wherein they reprobated the American 
war with the utmoft explicitnefs and afperty. 

In Scotland, a* remarkable readinefs was fhown 
in concurring with the defigns of government. The 
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martial fpirit of the Scotch nation prompted it to 
very vigorous exertions upon this occ:ifion. Thp 
cities of Edinburgh and Glafgow, befides large fub- 
fcriptions, furniftied each a regiment of a thoufand 
men.. Several regiments were alfo raifed. in the 
Highlands. 

Thefe free fubfcrlptions, and voluntary levies of 
- men, did not take place, however, without the fe- 
vereft animadverfions from thofe who difapproVed 
of them. Their number was very confiderable : 
they did not deny the exigency of the times; but 
^hey condemned without referve the manner of pro? 
ceeding which had been adopted, and reprefented it 
as pregnant with confecjuences of a very pernicious 
tendency. 

This meafure was the very firft objed: that met 
with the cenfure of oppofitipn on the meeting of 
Parliament, after the recefs; Sir Philip Jennings 
Gierke began tl^e. inquiry into this bufinefs, by ob- 
ferving, that as the people of this country had been 
told that the American war was the war of Parlia- 
ment, they could not fail being greatly alarmed at 
hearing that a large body of men had been raifed du* 
ring the recefs^ not only without the knowledge or 
advice of Parliament, but without intimation being 
given on the part of niiniftry that any fuch defiga 
was'in agitation. 

Parliament had, on the contrary, been informed^ 
that terms of reconciliation to be propofed to the 
Colonies, would be laid before them at their next 
meeting. But inftead of a treaty tor the reftoring 
of peace, niiniftry met the Parliament with a new 
army; and what was worfe, an army raifed without 
the confent of Parliament, and againft bqth the 
fpirit and letter of :the conftitution. 

The objedof Parliamentary inquiry at prefent, wa? 
to know into whofe hands the fwordwas entrufted ? 
However ncceflary it might be to raife troops, .it 
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was the duty of Parliament to fee that the fwpt4 
fhould be given to thofe only upon whofe fidelity 
they could rely. 

He moved, in confequence, that an accouat 
Ihould be laid before the Houfe of the number 
of troops ordered to be raifed during the late 
adjourpcnent, fpecifying the different corps, with 
the names of their officers and commanders, the 
length of time thefe had fcrved, and the rank they 
had obtained in the aTmy» 

The motion was acceded to on the part of mini- 
ftry, and the Hpufe informed at the fame time, 
that th^ intention of the long adjournment which 
had taken place, had been fully anfwered, by the 
activity that had been exerted in the various depart* 
merits of the public fervice, and by the zeal an.d 
readinefs With which great numbers in the nation 
had contributed to forward it in their private capa- 
city. Free and fpontaneous fubfcriptions had been 
opened in various jplaces, for the exigencies of thq 
ftate at this critical time. * They were a feafonable 
proof how much true patriotifcn remained in this 
nation, and they Ihowed no lefs an approbation of 
the condud of miniftry. It was with particular 
fatisfadion that minifters now faw, that untoward 
accidents had not affefted the good opinion of the 
public refpeding the reftitude of their meafures ; 
and that croffes and difappbiptmehts were viewed 
in their true light, as contingencies iipdependent on 
human fagacity. Every man who felt for the repu- 
tation of this country, miift rejoice to fee the cou- 
rage of the people augment in prdportibn with their 
difficulties and dangers. Suck a difpofition niuft, 
in the iffue^ render them invincible. 

Oppbfition conteiided, on the other hand, tha^ 
however flattering a reprefentatioh miniftry might 
think proper to make of the meafure in queftion, it 
Wa^s a dired attacH t^pon the cohftitution, and was 

replete 
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replete with danger. Were it otherwife, why Ihould 
it fo induftrioufly have been concealed from Parlia- 
ment ? Why Ihould miniftry recur to fo unufual a 
recefs, but in order to execute it without obftruc- 
tion ? They were confcious how ftrongly it muft 
have been opJ)ofed, and did not dare to truft to Par* 
liament for its confent to fo unwarrantable a defign, 
. Were the executive power in this kingdom au- 
thorifed in raifing fuch a number of troops without' 
the concurrence of Parliament, the fences of popular 
liberty would immediately be broken down. It was 
?n eafy matter to frarrie pretexts for levying or in- 
creafing the number of forces ; but were maxims of 
this kind once admitted, fuch armies would be 
raifed as would fpon introduce that arbitrary go» 
vernment in this country, which had been efta^ 
blilhed in fo many parts of Europe precifcly by the 
fame means. 

The plea of neceffity, founded on the dangerous 
ftate of the nation, and the war now waging in Ame* 
rica, was an objeS: of Parliamentary decifion only» 
They were the fole judges whether the money of the 
nation (hould be grahtecl for the purpofes pleaded 
by miniftry : it was- their ancient, unalienable right. 
Through venality, through undue influence, mini- 
fters might pervert the reprefentativcs of the peo- 
ple, and draw what fums they pleafed from the pub- 
lic ; but ftill they ought to beware of departing rrom 
long eftabliftied forms. Reprefentativcs, however 
pliant, would ftill infift on being confultei as ufual, 
and would not give up that privilege, however im^ 
properly they might ufe it, ' 

Miniftry had, in thiis inftance, been guilty of a 
manifeft arid notorious breach of the conftitution ; 
they had aflumcd a power which belonged to Par- 
liament exdtrilvely, — that of granting the public 
money.- They had incurred expences on account 
^f the public, ^Qd which, of courle, the public niuft 
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defray ; they; had done it. without tht participation 
of Parriaiiien-t, and for aught they .knew, againft 
its inclination. 

In anfwer to thefo objediionSj it \ya5 alledged by 
niiniilry, that the preflures of the times were fo 
great, that.npne but captious and unreafonable men 
would condemn a meafure. evidently fo ufcful and 
beneficial,. The fenfe of the nation was, that the 
American war fl^»ould be profecuted with aill imagi- 
nable vigour. Could a meal ure that feconded this 
intention fOieffectualiy, be conllrued as dangerous 
to the liberty of a people wilh whofe wifhes it fo 
directly correfponded? 

The withholding it from the knowledge of Parr 
liament, was no fubjedt of reprehcnfion : minifters 
themfelves were but. partially acquainted with the 
fcope and extent of the iiieafure, and could not in 
its undigefted llate bring it as a matter. of difcuffion 
before Parliament. - .. . 

The accuiation of unlawfqlnefs and infringement 
of the privileges of P^rliament-i was unjuft, and 
ill-founded. The mcafures carried on in A^mcvic2tj 
had been approved of in a planner perfeftly cpnfti- 
tutional : cpuld the concurrence of the people ip 
furthering the views of their reprefentatives, be 
confidered in any light as repugnant to the conftir 
tution? 

The tranfadlion, inftead of meeting with blame, 
ought to be treated^ with commendation : nothing 
finifter accompanied it. The plain, unequivocal 
intent of'thofe who adted upon this occafion, coiild 
not poffibly be any other than to render their coun- 
try all the feryicesiin the^r power. Warmth in the 
caufe of Great Britain againft the pretcnfions and 
behaviour of the Colonies, had roufed the fpirit of 
multitudes .throughout the nation to uncommon ex- 
ertions in its defence, and in the maintenance of it;s 
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honour and juft claims : was there any reprehen- 
fiblenefs.in.acaleof this nature? Was not fuch a 
tranfaiftion highly conducive to the reputation of a 
people ? Was it not a proof of their magnanimity 
in the hour of danger, of their attachment to go- 
vernment, and of their 'ftrongeft approbation of thofc 
who dircfted its councils ? 

Precedents militated powerfully in fupport of the 
meafure : — In the rebellion of feventeen hundred 
and forty-tivc, feveral Noblemen and Commoners 
raifcd troops at their own expence ; fubfcriptions 
were openly fet on foot, and perfons went- from 
houfe to houfe^ coUedting money for the ufe of the 
public... No compulfion was employed ; but fuch 
was the temper of the times, that whoever refufed 
to contribute according to his circumflances, was 
reputed a difloyal fubjed:, ' The meafure was oppo- 
fed by. the difaffedted party of that period, and, 
like the prefent, condemned as unconflitutional ; 
but it was no lefs ftrenuoufly vindicated by one *df 
the gre^teft luminaries of the law, the late Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, who was well known to be 
a (launch friend to the. conftitution of this country. 

During the late triumphant war, feveral regi- 
ments had been raifcd by the Crown, and large 
fums fubfcribed by the city of London, and- othdr 
places, for the levying of troops. This was done 
under the miniftry of Mr. Pitt, now Lord Chatham, 
whofe conftitutional principles were unqaieftionable. 
The meafure, inftead of meeting with the leaftdif^ 
approbation, was highly applauded by Parliament ; 
and thofe who engaged in it received the public 
thanks of government. 

Neither the Bill. of Rights, nor* the Mutiny Ad: 
itfelf, it was aflerted by feveral lawyers of great 
emine;nce,- were contrary to this meafure : no con- 
ftrudion of them could imply a legal dilabilicy in 
the Crown to ufe proper means for. the defence of 

the 
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die realm, in cafes of great exigency. . Thefc tier 
c&Bzn\y fkiperfeded the comnriDn forms. Were 
tbefe to be literally adhered to, without any refped 
to circumftances^ they might eventually prove the 
loin of the ftate* Contributions, while voluntary, 
could not be deemed linconftitutional. Were they 
not even flridtly conformable to the letter of the law, 
yet their meaning and intent were perfectly conhft- 
ent with the fpkit of the conftitution. They were 
^ven to iquell a rebellion, which was the greateftof 
all civil calamitres ; and in the fuppreffion of which 
all means were juftifiable. 

It was anfwercd by oi>poiition, that the precc- 
^nts ffUedged injuftification of the raeafure, were 
not appofite to the prefent cafe. When the public 
was in mapifeft and inimitient danger, neceflity 
might cxctafe a deviation fr^rni formalities. By this 
Tiik only, the proceedings in the rebellio« of forty- 
five couki be a«horifcd. The realm, . the conftitu- 
tion, the liberties of the nation, were then evidently 
ia^itake; the rebel ^rmy was advancing tc^watds the 
icapitai, and the difaffe^ed were numerous, and 
everywhere preparing to rife, in fuch perilous cir- 
fumftances^ a tranfient fufpenfion of the laws be- 
canae neceffary for their jH-efervation ; and every me- 
thod adopted for the fecurity of the ftate was juft 
2nd reafonable. 

But what comparifon could be formed between 
that and the prefent inftance ? The enemy againft 
whom thefc n[ew levied forces were defigned, was 
fituated in another hemifphere ; a large fleet was 
infefting his coaft, and a numerous army was in- 
vading the heart^pf his country. Could any pref- 
iing danger be pleaded from fuch an enemy ? Could 
iuch a cafe authorife miniftry to adjourn a Parlia- 
laent clearly to the intent of afting withotH its ad- 
vice? 

What 
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What happened in the cottMiiencement of the 
laft war was not. more favourable to the minifterial 
pretenfions : — The regiments then raifed by the 
Crown were authorifed by Parliament. An aA of 
credit had been paflfed, enabling the King to take 
fuch meafures as were proper for the commoh de- 
ifence; and addrefles had been prefented to the fanae 
purport. 

The money fubfcribed at that time was niDt ap- 
plied to the levying of forces independent of Parliar, 
ment, but to grant enlifting bounties to recruits for 
the army, and feamen for the navy. But in the pre-* 
fent cafe, fifteen or fixteen thoufand men were to be 
levied, without any interference of Parliament ; and 
an aflembly of men, unauthorifed for fuch a pur-* 
pofe, affumed the power of granting money to the 
miniftry, to be difpofed of at its own option, and 
free, from all Parliamentary controul. 

The Bill of Rights did by no means allow money 
W be raiftd for theufe of the Crown, otherwife than 
by grant from Parliament. But the cafe now de^ 
bated* was a direS: .contravention of that bill ; money 
was granted to the Crown without the lead inter- 
vention of Parfiament, for the mod dangerous of aH 
purpofes — the raifing of troops without Parliamen-* 
cary authority. 

This donation of money to the Crown from pri-^ 
vate individuals, had always been confidered as a 
dangerous method of fupplying the wants of the 
fovereign. Even thofe Parliaments, whofe loyalty 
and attachment to the perfons of their Princes 
were the leaft queftipnable, *had been Cautious to 
reftrain thefe voluntary gifts withinvftated limits. 
On the reftoration pf Charles the Second, when 
all orders of fubjed:s were eager to teftify their 
afFcdkion to him by voluntary contributions of mo- 
ney. Parliament forefeeing the pernicious tendency 
pf fuch a proceeding, fixed a term after which they 
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were to ceafcr, and a fum which "they were not to ex- 
ceed. The generolity of a Peer was not to extend 
beyond four hundred pounds, and that of a Com- 
moner above two Hundred, 

' It was particularly noticed by oppofition, thao 
this meafurc contradicted an argument often alledg- 
€d in vindication of the exclufive right claimed by 
Parliament to tax the Colonies : — Were they to b^ 
allovved to grant money to the crown, it would in 
time become independent of Parliament for fupr 
plies, and the conftitution of this country be mate* 
rially ertdangered : this was an argument reiteratedly 
adduced in defence of the minifterial proceedings in 
the Colonies : it was ufed both in and out of Parlia-* 
njent by all their partifans, as an unanfwerable proof 
of-thejudicioufnefs of their condud,in fuiFering nq 
other aflembly of men throughout the Britifn em-* 
pire to levy money for the ufe of the crown. With 
what face^ theriefore, could miniftry, after pleading 
that motive for debarring the Provincial Affemblies 
in America from granting aids to the crown by vir- 
f-uc of their own authority, pretend to legali-^.e the 
opening of fubfcrlptions, by private individuals, for 
,thc benefit of the crown ? 

The exprefs intention of the Mutiny Adt was to 
prevent the crown from maintaining an army with* 
out the afiiftance of Parliament ; bvit if the me^ns 
of maintaining it were permitted to be furniflied 
through any other than a parliamentary channel, 
the aft might foon be invalidated, and its intention 
wholly fruftrated. 

i -Gifts to the crown, from whatever fource they 
flowed, could not be confidered in any other light 
than that of aids, when given for public ufe ; they 
were therefore a manifeft breach of the rights of Par-? 
liament, which had referved taitfelf exclufively, the 
fole privilege of fupplying the wants- of the crown* 
The conncclian between Crown and Parliament was 
-.1 : founded 
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founded upon that privilege ; were any other bodjt 
of fubjed:s, public or private, allowed to participate 
it, of what utility could Parliament prove in the 
moft effential of all its concerns, — the protedion of 
public liberty ?. If others were aiithorifed to give or 
to raife money for the crown without confulting 
them,i it was obvious that ways enough might be 
found 'to levy fuiBcient fums for the furtherance of 
unconftitutional defigns. 

This method, of obtaining money from the pub* 
lie, had always been condemned by the foundeft 
lawyers. When it fubfifted under the title of bene-f 
volence^ it was ;i^ fadl a tyrrariical extortion ; and 
wife men faw the neceffity of .putting a flop to. the 
pradtice, whatever appellation it might aflume. 
Contributions of this kind, though: voluntary, per* 
haps, and uncompelled at firft, foon Hid into pre- 
cedents; and from requefls, became in time requi- 
fitions, to which people were bound to fubmit. For 
. this reafon the wifdom of Parliament thought fit to 
fupprefs them by two fucceffive ads, framed for that 
particular purpofe. 

An attempt, refembling the method of obtaining 
money pra<9:ifed by the prefent miniftry, had been 
made in the time of James the Firft; but though 
no compulfion was ufed, and people were left eni 
tirely to their option, the mealure underwent a fe- 
vere reprehenfion from one of the ableft lawyeis of 
that age, the celebrated St. John, afterwards Lord 
.Chief Juftice, He had the courage, at a time when 
adulation was more prevalent than it has been ever 
fince, to oppofe it with undaunted firmncfs. He 
exprefled himfelf on this occafion with fuch freedom 
of language, as laid him open to a profecution in 
the Star Chamber, It was carried on with great vio- 
Jence, and. every means were employed to bring 
him to a .heavy condemnation; but he. maintained 
his ground with fo mucl) jocigmcat -and fortitude, 

. that 
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that flotwithftanding the whok intcreft of the Ccmrt 
was exerted againu hira> he was acquitted ; and 
thereby eftablilhed a remarkable and deeifive prece- 
denr of the illegality of fuch a method of raijSng 
money. 

The plan obferved in levying thefe new regi- 
ments, was at the fame time complained of as ex- 
penfive, injudicious, and inequitable. Inftead of 
forming additional regiments, thofe already fubfift- 
ing ought to have b^en recruited to their full com- 
plement, according to the manner that had been 
pra(9:ifed in the laft and former wars ; this would 
have proved an effedual fupply, and rendered aii 
eflential and much wanted fervice to the army. 
Frefli levies incorporated with veteran foldiers, foon 
acquired that military fpirit, and thofe habits of 
regularity and difcipline, which they had continu-- 
ally before their eyes ; but a new raifed body of 
men, totally unacquainted with the ufe of arms, 
were long in forming themfelves to quicknefs and 
precifion in the various duties of their profeflion, 
for want of that affiftance and incitement which are 
derived from conftant example. 

The generofity of thofe who filled up the fub* 
fcriptions, and raifed the new regiments, had been 
much extolled. Had the latter applied their money 
to the purpofe of furnilhing recruits for the old re- 
giments, nobody could have doubted their patrio- 
tifm : fuch a plan would have proved of evident 
utility, as every fiva thoufand pounds thus em- 
ployed, would, at five pounds bounty a man, have 
fnpplied the army with a thoufand good recruits. 
But the method which had been adopted, was un«- 
fatisfaftory, and afforded fufpicion, that intereft 
alone had prompted thofe who were concerned in 
it. Individuals in pofleffion of contradls to fup- 
ply the army with neceffaries, could not certain- 
ly benefit ^thcniifclves more readily, than by con- 
tributing 
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tributipg.to additional levies : what they heftew- 
ed with one baud, was received witk ample pro* 
fits in the other. In the fame manner each of thefc 
new regiments produced, by the faie of commil^ 
fions, three or four times the fum expended in rait 
ing it. 

This method of condufting the bufinefs was at- 
tended with another glaring impropriety. The rule 
of promotion r according to feniority, had been fee 
afide in a manner that could not be juftified :— Offi- 
cers who b^d fpent their lives in the fervice, faor 
their jqnioM Jifted over th^ra, without the leaft pre- 
tence for fuch a preference ; equity fhould have dic- 
tated, that in the raifing of new regiments, the 
Lienteiiant Colonels ought to have been employ-ed 
according to their ftanding. By acting otherwife, 
injuftice had been done to- the army, and very high 
difcontents muft be expedled to follow.. 

A variety of other arguments was produced bf 
oppofitiou, to invalidate arid expofe the impropriety, 
the inequitablenefs, and the danger of this mea^ 
fure. Tb^y made a <:onfiderable impreiEoo, and 
induced many members, who voted ufually for mif- 
niftry, to lide againft them on this occafioni- On z 
motion that a fum of money fhould b^. granted fof 
clothing the new forces,- it was carried op a divi^ 
fion,. by a majority of two hundred and -.twenty? 
three,. tO:one hundred and thirty; fi? much was the 
minority encreafed through the difapprobatiouof thq 
bufinefs in agitation. 

In the Houfe of Lords, the oppofitlon to this 
meafure was no lefs violeiit than in the Houfe of 
Cornraon3. The Earl of Abingdon diflinguilhed 
himfelf remarkably on this fide of the queftion. H<? 
contended with great fpirit ,and vigour againft it? 
lawfulnefs and, propriety, and moved that the Judges 
Ihould be fummoncd'to give their opinion on this 
matter. 

To 
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To this motion it was objefted, that the attend- 
ance of the Judges could only be required On points 
of law, whereas this was a conftitutional queftibn 2 
that a motion by a finglc Peer was not of fufficient 
weight fbrYuch a requifition ; which ought to be 
made by an order of the whole Houfe. 

The Lords in oppofition replied, that while Par- 
liartient fat, the Judges were always fuppofed to at- 
tend the Upper Houfe, writs being ' iffued at every 
new Parliament to that intent. From the itnpor- 
tance of their other avocations, their prcfence was 
excufed, and only expefted on a fpecial fumhiohs : 
but when a motion was made for their attendance, it 
was cuftomary to grant it. 

This motion being overruled by the majority. 
Lord Abingdon proceeded to move fome refolu* 
tions againft the meafure in debate, which were fe- 
conded with great warmth and earneftnefs by the 
other Lords in oppofition* 

It was aflerted, that to raife troops during the 
fitting of Parliament, without its confent, was a 
dircdt violation of its fundamental rights : the very 
efTence of its power and privileges confifted in judg- 
ing of the neceffities of the kingdom, and in provid- 
ing, according to its difcretion, for every public 
Emergency that arofe : to take any meafures of this 
nature during a parliamentary feffion, without its 
advice and participation, was in fadt to deprive it of 
Its authority ; and therefore a manifeft breach of the 
conftitution. The fubfcriptions opened at London 
and Briftol, were audacious infringements of the 
exclufive powers conftitutionally enjoyed by Parlia- 
ment in all matters that related to the granting of 
money to the crown ; and tended in their confe- 
quences to eftablilh a precedent utterly fubverfive of 
the conftitution., 

Thofe who. contended for the meafure, alledged,' 
that it was by no means repugnant either to the fpi- 

rit 
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Hit or letter of the Brlfof Rights,' which'ivasjuftly 
tcmfiHered as the founddtion of the firiiiih govern- 
mcnt ever firrce theiRefvoltrfiofi^i Thdt Bill declared 
in ex^tefs rerius, that the' iGttoxSn fltould not keep 
an iftriy on fpot in tiwie of perfee 5 was nbt this an 
impticatioft that it might iawfuljy' do it in time oif 
war? Was not the prefent war a moft dangerous 
tbne, in every point of view ? ^Was not thie kingdom 
ihenaced- on every fide? Was it not thefefotc an in- 
tiif^enifible duty in the Crown to provide for the 
fecdt^ky of the nation in the moft effedual, arid cpn- 
fecls^tlty in the moflr expeditious niannrer ? Could 
\any.ii5cthbd be more efFettual arid^xpecjitiona than 
ihat vk which both the king and hirf fiibj^ds con- 
t:urred with fo much readinefs and cdnH'dence ? If 
unanimity was due to any meafure, it ought cer- 
tainly to accompany one that (hewed fb much patri- 
otifrfi and -^-eal in the people, A difpofition of this 
kind could not meet with too much encouragement : 
it was by popiltlar exertions of this nature thatftates 
had often been extricated from difficulties, which 
would otherwife have totally overwhelmid :rhem. 
To caft any afperjfioti on the meafure, would be to 
throw a damp on the fpifit of the people^ which 
might be attended with very detrimdntal.confe- 
quences in future. Exertions of this kind might 
•poffibly come to be wanted much more than at pre- 
fent; but when the obftru<3:ions that were thrown 
in the way of this meafure were remembered, they 
would greatly cool the ardour of the public, and 
retard its readmefs to adopt them. 

It was further infilled, that it was the undoubted 
prerogative of the Crown to levy an ^tmjyzs it was 
the privilege of Parliament to confider of the pro- 
priety of the meafure, and to grant or refufe money 
for its fupport. A denial on their part ilnplied a 
difapprobation ; and the troops were of coUffe dil- 
bandcd. It was experimentajly inc^oflliltent wit^ 

Vol. III. No. I ^.' C ' good 
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good policy , to take the advice of Parliament prt^ 
-vious to fuch a meafure* In raifing armies at home 
or in giving fubfidies abroad, it was not cuftomary 
to confult^ that affembly. To fecure its authority, 
it was fufficient that it could render both mea- 
fures void by thq refufal of fupplies to make them 
good. 

It was lawful for any fubjeft to give the King 
either land or money: it had been frequently 
done without animadverfion. To compare the pre- 
fent fubfcriptions to the benevolence of old, was 
a grofs mifreprefentation :•— The money raifed in 
former ages, under that pretence, was aduaHy 
extorted ; whoever refufed :the payment he had 
been affeffed, was liable to imprifonment. Was it 
equitable to draw comparifons between fuch tyran* 
nical proceedings, and thofe adopted in the prefent 
exigency ? What could be more laudable, and there- 
fore more lawful, than the fubfcriptions and the 
levies of men now fo cheerfully, and fo liberally 
carrying on by thofe who wiflied well to govern- 
ment? It was a donation to the flate, of which the 
Crown was, in truth, no more than a truftee: it 
was unfeignedly employed for the fervice of the 
public, and np fufpicion was harboured of its being 
diverted to any other ufe. Why then oppofe it 
with fiich warmth? All parties concurred in ac- 
knowledging the neceffity of union, and a vigorous 
cQ-operation ; what ftronger proof could be given 
of a general willir.gnefs to fccond the views approv- 
ed of by the nation in the perfons of its reprefenta* 
tives, than this zealous and voluntary affiftance of 
individuals, uncompelled, and directed by no other 
profpcffl than that of promoting the welfare of the 
Jtate ? 

The meafure was not new j it had occafionally 
been put in practice without ^ny evil confequence. 
What injury could poffibly lefulc from it ? The ad- 
ditional 
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ditional bounty- money arifing from the fubfcriptions, 
was an inducement to enlift, that could not fail to 
produce recruits fooner than without fuch an encou- 
ragement. Where the fervice of the community 
was fo indifputabiy the ultimate objeiSt propofed, 
inftead of enquiring whether fome latent mifchief * 
might not lurk at the bottom of this meafiire, peo- 
ple ought to rejoice to find fuch a fpfrit of unani- 
toity in the common defence, fo widely diffufed ; in- 
ftead of apprehending danger from it, the natioa 
ought to congratulate itfelf that fuch a liberality of 
fentiments animated fo many of its members. 

It was a melancholy reflection, that the rage, of 
party ihould fo far miflead men as to make them 
condemn at home, what, when done abroad, would 
command their higheft applaufe : voluntary contri- 
butions of fubj€d:s had, at all times, and in all go- 
vernments, been confidered as highly meritorious^ 
Hiftory abounded with proofs of the falutary effeds 
they had produced; but no inftance could be men- 
tioned of any nations having had caufe to repent of 
iti generofity in cafes of exigency like the prefent. 

After a long and intercfting debate, wherein mucK 
eloquence and knowledge were difplayed on each fide, 
of the queftidn, the queflion being put on the tCr 
folutions moved by the Earl of Abingdon, they were 
rejefted by a majority of ninety to thirty. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 

Parliamentary Debates relating to j^erica^ 

T\X£' d^cition of the important queftion corf-j' 
cerning the fubfcriptions and new levies, waj 

next followed by the enquiry bto the ftate of the 

nation, moved for, and carriied by Mr. Fox, previr 
ous to. the receis. 

On the fqcoqd d^y of February,, as it had beei> 
appointed, he ogeneithe bufmefs in a: long andixt- 

tereftiDg difcoiirfe, wherein he adverted to ev^rv 
paxt oif the fubje(3; witii great order^ precifion, ana 
pcrljpicuity.. , 

. He. reviewed.the minifterial condudt of American 
affairs, from, the date of thofp me^afw^s, that! gave 
birth to hoftiUtie^S: tO; the perioti/when thefe c^tnr 
menced.; recapitulating the events, they had pro* 
duqed. He requefted. of the Pqufe,, feripufly anH 
Impartially, to attend to the great. Aibje^ und^r their, 
deliberation, the adrual ftate of (Jreat* Britain, an4 
in what manner flie might be brought out of the; 
difficulties in vs^hifih.ihe was fo: deeply and fa dan- 
geroufly involved. 

He obferved, that it was not poffible for any 
country to decline from fucb a fummit of profperity 
and grandeur, with fo much rapidity, as had been 
the fate of Great Britain, without fome radical error 
in the adminiftration of its affairs. That error con- 

• fifted in a falfe perception of the fituation and eir- 
cumftances of the Colonies, and an ignorance of 
the difpofition and character of the Colonifts, It had 
not been conlidercd how ftrongly they were linked to^ 
g§tt^ef:by one common intereft,. and how zealoully 

thejfc 
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thcf would look on any attempt to introduce alter" 
ations among them in matters o£ government. 

it was b>ving to this fatal inadvertency, that the 
Britiih miniftry fafhly engaged in avcfuarrel with 
one of the Colofiies, which in the iflue involved them 
gradilaliy in a •conteft with all. They did not fore* 
fee the magnitude of that oppofition with which 
they would nave to contend : the confequcnce was> 
that unable to face it with a force adequate to its 
fuppreffion, it gathered a ftrength and vigour 
which emboldened the Colonics to go fucb lengths 
as they had done. 

The Britifh miniftry feemed in this inftance to be 
totally una\Vare, that to aim at an increafe of power . 
VrithoUt the means of enforcing it^ can only fervc 
to augment the ftrength of oppofition, and to dimi- 
iiifli that authority which was not before difputed. 

Thus were the colonies driven by the imprudent 
haughtinefs 6f Britain, into an hoftile union againft 
her. The fevere afts of the year feventy-four had 
TieVet paffed but for the minifterial ignorance of the 
true fta«€ of the Colonies and their inhabitants; 
bther^yifethey would unqueftionably have adopted 
lenity, -iqftead of that fruitlefs fyftem of compul. 
/fion, which only expofed them to contempt, when it 
was found they were unable to carry their threats 
into execution, 

The Quebec A& completed the enmity of which 
the foundation had been laid by the preceding*: 
It filenced all the well-wifhers to Britaian among the 
Americans,. They now clearly faw what were the 
ultimate intehtions of the Britifli miniftry ; and they 
united accordingly in the firmeft determination to 
oppofe them, at all events. 

In the midft of this univerfal diffatisfaflion, an 

opening to reconciliation.was made by a refped:fUl 

applic2ltion from the Colony of New York; but 

' C 3 that 
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that alfo was rejefted with the fame arrogance whicht 
had didtated all the former meafures. 

After the fword had been drawn ; after the Britiih 
an^ Americark blood had been Ihed at Lexington^ 
and at Bunker's Hill, the Colonies were Hill unwil-. 
ling to proceed to thofe extremities to which it was 
fo long foretold, they would have rccourfe, in cafe 
Britain refufed the fatisfadion they required. They 
niade the moll fubmiflive overtures for leconcilia- 
tion ; they prefcntcd a petition coptainiog the mofl; 
reafpnable demands ; but the world too well knew 
in what manner it was rejefted, and what Were th? 
confequences of the refufal. 

Experience had now Ihewn, that notwithftanding 
the great force employed by fea and land againft the 
Colonies, while vidories were gained, no impref- 
fion was made : they ftill maintained their ground 
againft the principal army, and had totally defeated 
and captured another. Every day brought freth 
proof, that the obftacles in the way of our milipary 
operations in America were infurmountable ; co- 
ercion was therefore imprad;iCable, and an accom- 
modation indifpenfible. 

While our affairs were in fo unprofperous a fitga^- 
tion in America, they wore a no lefs alarming 
afpedt' at home. The ftan<Ung military eftablilh- 
nient was diminifhed by the continual drafts of men 
for America, while the nation was in hourly eXpefta- 
tion of a rupture with the Houfe of Bourbon. 

In confequence of this ^xpofition of unqueftion* 
able fafts, he moved. That no hopes remaining of 
a fubjugation of the Colonies, and the danger to 
which the realm was expofed at home being great 
and imminent, nope of the troops remaining fpr 
the defence of Britain and its European dependent 
' cies, (hould be fent to America. . 

The fpeech, of .which the above is the fubftanc^,, 
continued two full hours, and was heard with un- 
common 
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c mmon filerice and attention. But, contrary to 
th expeftation of the oppofition, neither the fpeech 
nor the motion produced any reply from the minify 
terial party ; the queftion was called for as foon as he 
• had finiflied, and the motion rejed^d by a filent ma- 
jority of two hundred and fifty-nine againft a mi-^ 
nority that amountejd, upon this occafion, to no lefs 
than one hundred and fixty-five. 

On the fixth of February, a motion was made by 
Mr. Burke, for copies of fuch papers as had paffed 
between the miniftry and the Generals in America ; 
and fuch alfo as related to the employment of the 
Indians. He accompanied his motion with a fpeech 
of above three hours length. 

The intent of this fpeech was to expofe the inhu- 
manity, ill policy, and inutility of employing the 
Indians in the war that was waging againft the Co- 
lonies. He 'depided, in ftrong colours, the native 
barbarity of their difpofitionj and the horrible cru^ 
elties they cxercifed upon the perfons of their cap- 
tives. Hfe aflerted, that as allies, their afliftance 
could be of no weight from the fmallnefs of their 
numbers. The only ufe they were fit for was mur- 
der and devaftation. He exculpated Congrefs from 
the imputation of having firft endeavoured to engage 
the Indians on their fide: they had, on the con- 
trary, ftipulated with them for a neutrality.-^ 
The expence of maintaining thefe f^vages was ex- 
ceifive ; one of them coft more than five regular 
foldiers. They had not only diftionoured, but ru- 
ined the caufe of Britain ; their barbarities had com- 
pelled all the inhabitants of the country in the 
neighbourhood of the late northern army, to take 
up arms for the immediate prefervation of their 
lives and families. It was through the acccffion of 
thefe exafperated multitudes, that General Gates was 
enabled to enclofe that army on every fide, and to 
reduce it to fuch extremities, as to force it to fur* 
C 4 rendef 
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render. He ^adverted with: great feverity to tlic en*. 
deavQuta that had be^n^madft io two of the fouthen^ 
Colomesr to. excite s^nimvirredion of the negroea 
againft the white people, Sjuch an hatred to Bri- 
tain had been produced by that meafure in the pro^ 
vince of Virginia, that it had taken a determination 
to refift fingly, were all the other Q)lonies to fub? 
mit. No meafure, adopted by miniftry had given 
a deeper wound to the iptereft of Britain in Ame^ 
rica, than t;his employment of the Indian £avages^ 
It had no jefs difparaged the charader of the na? 
tion among foreigners, whofe furprize at our con* 
dudt in this inftance muft have been the greater^ 
as it had hitherto been remarkable for its humanity!^ 
He concluded by afferting, that it was incumbent 
on Parliament to make flrid: enquiry into this inat- 
ter, and folemnly to reprobate and difavow fo inhuri 
man ^a meafure, fo derogatory to the reputation of 
a civilised people, and at the fame time fp repug* 
nant to policy, tending in ifs nature to render en- 
m ty perpetual, and tQ preclude all hopes of a rpr 
conciliation. 

Such was the general intent of this celebrated 
fpeech. It made a very powerful impreflion ; and 
it was received with greater applaufe than any hp 
had ever fpoken. One member, in particular, 
wilhed it to be printed, and affixed ip the dpprs pf 
churches, together with the prpcl^t^atiqn for a gg-^ 
neral faft. Another congratulated ministry p.i> the 
exclufion of ftrangers upon this day; ^s the indig-* 
nation of the public might thereby have beep rpwf- 
ed to fuch a pitch as to menace their perfonal 
fafety. 

The reply of miniftry to thefe heavy charges was^^ 
that fuch a neutrality as had been reprefented, w^s 
impradicable in fad. That from the temper and 
maximsi of the Indians, no alternative was left be- 
tween their alliance and their enmity. No war ever 

had 
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had been, or could be carried on in America, wUh^ 
out the inlervention of the Indians* Their difpofi- 
tions always led them to mix in the quarrels of the 
Europeans fettled in their country. Had tliey beea 
-employed by neither party, they would have ad'ed 
«n hoftile part to both, whenever opportunities weF€ 
afFordedt It was therefore wifer to fecure their 
friendfliip than to remain expofed to the danger 
th^t a\u& have arifen from negleding them. 

It was afferted that the animadvejrfian concern* 
iQg the encouragement pf negroes r<?. revolt againft 
ihetr ma(lers, had no jjjft (ouQ^ation: they ha4 
beeu prpcnifed their liberty pn repairing to the royal 
flaodafdi but had by no means b^en incited to ad: 
a6y pthcrwife than as foldiersi in the field ; maC» 
facre3 and ajSaffinations were the bafe and groundlefs 
fuggeftions of thofe wbq laboured to defcribe jevery 
aft of tfie miniftry and their adherents, in the moft 
pdiou? polours. 

After a moft violent debate, Mr. Burke's motion 
was rejpfted by a majority of tw^o hundred and 
twenty-three to one hundred and thirty-feven. 

. N§twithftanding the rejection of thefe and other 
motions^ the oppofition continued the enquiry with 
gregt perfeverance and affiduity. On the eleventh 
of February, Mr, Fox refumed the bufinefs in the 
Houfe of Commons; and from different calculationSj^ 
ftateid'the number of men loft to the army, in killed, 
difabled, deferted, and from various other caufes, 
fince. the commencement of hoftilities, at about 
twenty thoufand; and the expence incurred, at 
twenty-five millions. 

On this ground he appealed to the fenfe of the 
pation, whether it was prudent, after fuch a fruit-p' 
iefs profufion of blopd and treafure, to continue a 
war pregnant with lofles and difappointments, ot 
every denomination If we had not fucceeded 
9g?inft the. enemy wh\le undifciplined, and new to 
-- .. " ", niiUtary 
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military bufinefs, how could we promife ourfelves 
better luccefs, now that they had profited by the ex^ 
perience of three campaigns, 

Miniftry condemned with great warmth, the at- 
tempt to lay before the public in fo explicit a man^ 
Der, the circumftances of the Amercian war, The 
(Critical fituation of this country rendered any dif- 
clofure of our affairs highly impolitic, ^fpecially ai 
it was fo ftrongly infinuated that we were at the ev^ 
of ftill greater dangers. 

This was anfwered by obferving, that the very 
intent of the enquiry upon which the houfe w!as fit- 
ting, demanded an elucidation of thefe circumftan- 
ces. The apprehenfions expreffed by miniftry of 
the detriment that might refult from expofing the 
fituation of this country in point of ftrengtb, were 
no valid argument againft a proper examinatiort : — 
Precedent was againft them. In the midft of war 
it had been ufual to enquire into the actual ftate of 
the national forces, by land or fea ; into the con- 
du(ft of Admirals and Generals; into the caufesof 
defeats and lofles. • 

Among other points ofdifcuffiori it was noticed, 
that miniftry intended to make a change of Generals 
in America, and that great hopes were formed from 
this projefted alteration. But it was aflerted, that 
whoever was entrufted with the conduct of the war, 
would not prove more fuccefsful than the prelent 
cbmmanders. The fame difficulties would produce 
the fame vexations and difappointments. If they 
acted with refolution and fpirit, they would be taxed 
with temerity and precipitation; if circumftancc'S^ 
compelled them to ufe care and circumfpedtion, they 
would then be charged with timidity, — with tardi- 
nefs,— with a defigri to protraft the war for the fak^ 
of emolument. The obftinacy of minifters would 
never afcribe mifcarriages to their trdecaufe, which 
was the impoflibility of fucceediiig, from the man^y 

infuper- 
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infuperable obftacles that flood in the way of all the 
fkilftilnefs and bravery that could be exerted. Nei- 
ther courage nor abilities had been wanting; all 
had been done that expert commanders could have 
planned, and valiant fpldiers executed; butvidto- 
lies and advantages were neceflfarily purchafed at fo 
dear a pricp in t|iat cduutry, that no eutcrprize^ 
however judiqioufly conducted, was free from un- 
common and pecqjiar dangers and obftrudtions,— 
.The mifcarriage§ pf th<q war were owing to the na- 
ture of it, and were abfolutely unavoidable: diffi- 
culties were conneifted with each other by an indif- 
-folublei^haii)'; and the fufniQunting of one .immc- 
cliately produced anothjer. The war had now lafted 
fufficiently to convince us, that the conqucft of 
America vyas an attempt which the power of Britain, 
great ^§ it wa?, would not be abl^e to compafs. Pru- 
dence, therefprfe, dictated as fp^edy a retreat from 
this deftruftive field as was confiftent with honour. 
This, happily for the nation,, had not been loft; 
but its wifdom would be juftly controverted, were 
it, after fuch reiterated experience of their inutility, 
to perfift in thofe ruinous efforts that had coft it fuch 
numbers of brave n^en, and fuch immenfe fums of 
pioney. 

The iffue of this long and animated debate was, 
that the various refolutions moved by Mr. Fox were 
negatived; and that, notwithftahding the increafe of 
the minority, it became evident that miniftry was 
yet poffeffed of an afcendancy in the Houfe which 
oppofition would not be able to encounter. It re- 
mained, however, immoveably determined to pro- 
ceed, and to difpute every inch of ground on which 
a conteft could be fupportcd. 

In the Houfe of Lords, the debates were not lefs 
affiduous on this important fubjed:. The Duke of 
Richmond diftinguilhed himfelf particularly on the 
fide of oppofition, and conducted it with a mixture 

: ' ' ' ' ' of 
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of coolnefs and animation, t^ial commanded much 
notice and applaufe, * :. . 

After a laborious difquifition on the moft intc- 
j:efting circumftances relating to the prefcnt ftate 
Feb. 2, of the kingdom, he fammed up his argUf 
i778» ments, by laying before the Houfe the vaft 
armaments that were carrying on with fuch unufual 
earneftnefs and diligence in all the ports of France 
and Spain ; the abfence of a confiderable part of our 
land and fea- forces on the other fide of the ocean ; 
the inadequatenefi of the number of troops remain- 
ing in. the kingdom, and it? dependencies, for their 
neceflary defence ; and the probability of their being 
Ihorily attacked, 

^ This reprefentation was irt confequcnce followed 
by a motion fimilar to that of Mr. Fox in the oth^r 
Houfe : — That a large part of the military eftablifh- 
mept for the guard of the realm, having already 
been drafted for foreign fervice, what now remain^ 
ed fhould be left entire for home defence ; as fend-» 
ing more abroad would reduce the realm to foweal; 
a condition, as to expofe it to infult and invafion, 
Adminiftration oppofed this motion for the fame 

. reafon that had been brought againft it in the Houfe 
of Commons,— the impolicy of laying our circum- 
ftances open to foreign powers. * It was alfo 'cen- 
fured as interfering with the Royal prerogative of 
diredling the employment of the military force of 
the realm. . Nor was the army to be confidered as 
•the principal ftrength of this nation; it confided 
much more ill its navy ; while tftat was in a flou- 
rifliing condition, no danger need be apprehended 
from abroad ; and happily for this country, never 
jiad its fleets been abler to command refpeft and ter- 
mor than at prefent. Were the motion topafs, it 

would be an abfplute relinquilhmeni: of our claims 
in America, as it would be a confeflion of our 
incapacity to enforce them. : 

The 
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If he reply of oppofrtion was, thdt'the fituation 
of this country with refped: to its interhal defence, 
\^«J perfedly known iatroadi-' meters of this kind 
COuM be made a, fccret of iti» no country* It. was 
abfurd therefore in adminiftration to oppofe any 
tfi»>tYOTi on that ground. The Houfe of Bourbon was 
welt acquainted with the weak^efs of our prefent 
•ctccumftancesj- in^ every pointy notwithftanding the 
ft«Jile cndeavbuifs' df minifbry to conceal them. It 
mzs^ in confequence of that knowledge the ftile of 
Ac French court was^ now become fo k>fty. , What- 
^Wr minifters might pretend to the contrary, they 
knew what w^a preparing for thenivon the neigh- 
touinng ftiore, and that France was that inftant rtiedi- 
tfuing in what manner to begin Aeri^pttlre with Bri- 
ra^ The (hadow of peface {K'llf^bfifting between 
tJwmf, would vanilh' in a few weeks^ and leave therA 
deftitute of that feeble as well as falfe pretence, 
that w^ had nothing to apprehend from abroad ; 
^hich- they had long continued to urge with fo 
icandalous an obftinacy. , 

^^ Great diffatisfadlionwas exprefled on this occafion 
at. the behaviour of miniftry. It was reprefent'- 
cd as aiming to deceive the public, and to conceal 
frdni it what it had 'tfee ckaTeft right to know^ 
itSJJ real' circuntftance&'attd^ how far its feclirity had 
b€;^n^ provided for in a crifis that might, without 
e!«aggeration, be faid toteefnl tfrith dangers of greater 
magftitude thait had^'^fer menaced this country. 

ic-^^as^ an infqk to the nation, to exped: that att 
Wmiftiftration which had brought it to the very 
brink of perdition, fhbuld meet with the fanie'coni* 
.fiderlce as if their m^afuies hiid been crowned ivitH 
fuccefs* The misfortunes and difap|>ointmehts 
which had befallen this' nation- of late-, were notori- 
dally the refult of their imprudence. . It was natL=Fral 
therefore, that minifters fhould be called to acediini 
for every ftep they had taken, and ftiil more, for 

thofe 
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thofe they intended to take in the prefent alarming 
.pofture of public affairs. 

On putting the queftion, the Duke of Richmond's 
motion was rejected, upon a divifion^ by a majority 
of ninety*three to thirty-one. 

This rejection did not, however, abate his ac- 
tivity. In a fubfequent Committee of the Houfe 
iipon this fubjedt, he ftated the following fads :-^ 
That fince the commencement of hoftiiities, five 
hundred and fifty-nine merchant (hips had fallen 
into the hands of the Americans^ the value of which 
Jiad been proved to amount to no lefs than two mil- 
lions-fix hundred thoufand pounds: that of two 
.hundred fhips employed every year in the trade to 
Africa, before the prefent troubles, the average 
.worth of each being about nine thoufand pounds, 
only forty remained in that branch ; which was 
therefore diminilhed one million four hundred iand 
forty thoufand pounds annually. The price of in- 
furance to the Weft Indies, and to North America, 
was increafed from two to five per cent* with con- 
voy, but without it to fifteen. Seamens wages 
.were raifed, from thirty Ihillings to three pounds 
a month; the price of pot-afli was advanced from 
eight Ihillings to three pounds ten Ihillings the 
hundred weight ; that of fpermaceti oil, from thirty- 
five pounds per ton to feventy ; tar, from eight 
Ihillings the barrel to thirty ; the price of fugars, 
and .other Weft India commodities, and of naval 
.ftores from North America, was greatly augment- 
ed. — Thefe loflfes and diftreflTes were occafioned 
through the captures made by the American fliips 
of war and privateers. From authentic accounts, 
the number of thefe amounted to one hundred and 
feventy-^three,- carrying two thoufand five hundred 
and fifty-fix guns, and about fourteen thoufand 
feamen. 

In 
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th anfwer to thefe pofitions, it was dledged on 
the minifterial fide, that if the commerce of Great 
JBritain had fufFered by the war, that of the Colo- 
nies had fuffered ftill more. This country had, 
upon the whole, the advantage ivt this refpedt. — 
The number of American prizes aniounted at this 
day to upwards of nine hundred ; WQrth> upon a 
itiediiim> two thoufand pounds each, and making 
altogether, eighteen, rhundred thoufand pounds; 
adding..to thefe the value of the filheries, from which 
the Americans were now precluded, the damage 
done to the Colonies was not lefs than two millions 
two hundred thoufand pounds. 

The ftatement of their lofles made by the mer- 
.. chants, as adduced by the Duke of Richmond, was 
reprefented as much beyond reality. It was cen- 
fured as erroneous in the lifl: of ftiips taken by the 
enemy, and no lefs in the eflimate of their value^ 
If fome branches of trade were diminifhed, the defi- 
ciency had been replaced by the increiafe of others. It 
was undeniable, and well ascertained, that a variety of 
Hew channels of trade had been lately opened, high- 
ly to the benefit of this country. The great detri- 
ment was occafioned to the Anxericans by the nu- 
merous captures of their veflels/ was a faft uncori- 
troverted, and proved by the diftrefles to which the 
whole Continent was reduced, and complaining of^, 
from one extremity to the other. 

After a well fupported conteft, feveral refo- 

iutions moved by the Duke of Richmond, in confc- 

quence of the ftatements and reprefentations he had 

.laid before the Houfe, were negatived, by putting 

the previous queftion upon them. 

During thefe Parliamentary debates, great heats 

and difcontents were created throughout the nation, 

by the fubfcriptions and levies of troops, without 

confulting Parliament. No part of England fig- 

^nalized its warmth againfl: this meafure with more 

freedom 
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freedotfi rfffd cxpKcitnefs t^an the county df Nofi 
fblk. It ptefetitcd a petition, or ratBer a remon^ 
Rr^nce t6 ?artiament; fubfcribed by five thtMifend 
f6ur hdtidfed rrfdhriduars ; the contents of it wer^ 
pecUHarfy pcrititfed ^tid ffriking, atid ftibWfeda peo- 
pfe that \Vfc*cr determined to fpeak their mirids^ with, 
mrt refp^ of peffons. 

An enn'f)ire, they faicj", was loft; t- great coiiti^ 
hent hi atos wa^ either to be conquered or aban- 
doned. The nlarion had been deceived and dctuded 
with regard to the nature^ the caufe, and the khl 
portance of^ the' American troubles, as well as con* 
cerning. the. means of quieting them. Afts of Par- 
liament had been made only to be repealed : armies 
feht out to' enfbrce them, only to be returri'edto'this 
. yountr^^mider' capitulations. The glory of the na- 
tion ought no longer to be expofed to difgrace, nor 
Engliffimen to hardflrips arid perils abroad, without 
tetter hopes that they Ihould not, by the fame er- 
.tors, be liable" to the fame calamities and difgraces 
that harf befallen fo many of thofe who had already 
"been fent fortli. Without wife councils at home, 
neither empire not reputation could be prefefved ' 
abroad. 

' Suclv was* the general fcope of this celebrated pe- 
tition. Ir wjs prefented to the Houfe on the feven- 
teenth of February, the day fixed upon by nnniftry 
for opening a conciliatory plan with America. 
" '■After fofne preparatory obfervations, the plan 
?prOt>Oif<4 by J:he minifter, v^s to enable the Crown 
?o..^pp6mt'Commiffioners to treat with the Colonies 
Hibncernrtig^the means of putting an end to the pre- 
fent conteft between them and' Great Britain^ The 
intention was to name fiv6 perfons to this commif- 
Tion, and to invelt them with very ample powers. 
They were to be authorized to treat with Congrefs 
as a lawful dffembly, reprefenting and adVmg for 
America; with any of the Provincial Aflemblies^ 

upon 
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. Upon the conftitutions they had aflumed j and with 

any individuals, in their prefent civil or military 

, capacities: they were empowered to order a fuf- 

penfion of arn^s ; to fufpend the operation of all 

laws; to grant pardons, immunities, and rewards; 

to reftore all, or any of the Colonies^ to the forms 

.of their conftitutions previous to the preifent froq- 

,'ble3, and tq nominate the governors, ^nd all other 

officers, in thofe where the Grown had exercifed 

that nomination. , . 

Should the Americans claim the title of Indepen- 
dent States, in treating with the GommifSoners, it 
was to he allow^ed them until the treaty had been 
ratified ^ by the King and Parliament. The* ^oiji^ 
roiffioners were to negodate, upon a re-unioi^ of the 
caipkej^ for a reafonablecontHbutioq to its conimon 
exigencies, on the part of the Golofiies ; but this 
demand was nqt to be infifted on, and to be. given 
. up, rather than not terminate the quarrel* » . 
, The minifter accompanied this pronofal with a 
. long and accurate difcourfe upon the lubjedt. He 
T.concluded by afferting, that his concefEons did not 
^ proceed from neceffity, but were dictated by reafoa 
and propriety. Great Britain was by no nieans dif- 
abled from continuing the war; there was no defi- 
ciency of troops; many more might ftill be raifed; 
and the navy was in full force : the revenue tp fup- 
. port all thefe was very little impaired, and the funds 
./or. the fervice of the year would Ihortly be pro- 
..yided, at a moderate intercft. 

The Houfe was ftruck with aftonifhrnent at the 
contents of this fpeech.— As th^ ftile and fubftance 
Were.fo different from thofe that had fo frequently 
.been made upon this fubjcft, it was conjectured that 
fome powerful motive had induced miniftry to adopt 
, iiich an alteration of meafures. 

This idea was confirmed by the pofitive aflertion 

of Mr. Fox, that a treaty had been figned at Paris, 

Vol. XL No. 15, D between 
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'between the Colonies and the French miniftiyj t>y 
Which it recognifed theit iiidejjendence. 
'//'The propofals of the mihifter met with nd oppo- 
^fitidn i but it was dbfervcd, at the fame time, that 

• they came too late to produce iany reafonkble hope? 
^bT their anfwerfftg the end propofed- The Anfi^ri- 
"tahs had now fettled their 'independency upon fo 
•ftixihg and folid a foundation, thiat it fcoiildtiot be 
'^cxpeded they would be prevaiJednipon to part witTi 

it for any offers that Britain cduldfnakei Its ricgd- 

• orations would not prove itiOre ^ffeftual than its 

• arms, arid nothing would now Ih^ke the refokjtion 
•*pf ^ jJeople who had fuffered fo much, and made 
"ftichi exertions to accomplilh that objeA* Their 
'^fituatron was no longer tincertain and precarious ; 
^ they flood u|)on firm grotind; they were fwpporteti 

hot drily by their own ftrength, but alfo by thdt df 

*the powerfulleft allies they could poffibly haVe 

found. They knew their advantages^ too well to rc- 

'linquifti them. If ^they had obftihately pJerflfted in 

' dppdfing the whole mfight of Britain, white nittflMi- 

ed, and while it was imagioed by many that th^y 

would not be able to make good their reflftance^ 

'they certainly would not give up the fruits of thrir 

perfevt ranee/ now 'that they could enjov themwitrh 

'lecurity. - 

The Americans were too full of refentment -for 

the treatment they had met, to harbour thofe fenti-* 

mcnts of cordiality that were neceffary to incline 

them to fuch a reconciliation as was propofed.-*-* 

'They would undoubtedly accept of peace upon 

terms of equality and Independence; arid 'might, 

perhaps, when the 'remembrance of the injuries 

•'they had received was ftJbfided^ form aftiieable en- 

-gagcfnenrs with this country; but no mote could 

,be looked for at prcfent, than a flmp^e pacificatiori* 

^A return to obedience ou§^ not to enter into our 
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ideas, if we fcrioufly meafnt to;pvt an ea4 to hpf* 
tilities. ^, ., 

. Many fevere things w/ere faidvipon tfeis .qccafioa 
againft the minUby,; but tjie general opinipn was^ 
that having given up. the article of taxation, wh,ic^ 
3ivas in truth the only point dcfcrving of copf entip^> 
a peace ought fpeedily to be concluded at anyrate^ 
and without infifting on fuch terqi^ j^ jwjojild-jun^- 
queftionably be refufed, and only occa^jpj^ jijprpr 
longation of the war. •'.-•. ; ! . 

Great offence was takerfat the o»niftryiS;irc?l of 
-pretended ignorance, whether a tri^^tv Wragm. agi- 
tation or exigence between France an4.th^!^o}9^i^. 
It was however agreed oa .aU fi4^, ^h^t ^i}§|4i{^ 
could be more probable in ihe pijefrnt cirp^n^iV 
ces. Matters were now brogght to jtji^t :fn^tut}ty 
•whieli the Court of .France had fo Ipf^ in Con- 
templation. America had nqw obtain^uia degree 
-of weight by .her fucceffes in the J^te campaign, 
i«rkich would enable the Hawfp, of,BoHrlx>tt to.turn 
^die icale with facility againft Great ^ritain. Until 
thefe had taken ..place, and. their J>rq>arations wcr.c 
completed, the .French had del^y^ their open in- 
terference; but both thefe; VieW9i. being »fulfilled, 
they were now ready to.entetppoP the fcene of ajC- 
^ion avowedly, and withoutany forjiiiier diffi^ulation. 

Much indignation was .expo^ffQd upon this occa- 
sion, by a great number . 6i merbbers, at the infaU 
lible difgrace which a conciliatory propofitipn of 
fuch a nature as the*pi1gfent> .would briirg on the 
x:ouncils and charadec of .thlV nation. Sooner than 
iubmit to fuch an'indignityvith^ rc^fources of thi» 
country ought, they laid^ i<kht tried to their ut- 
moft besiring:* with prudence and management thoy 
^would ::be: found fufficicnt to reduce America to 
the duty it owed to^Gteat Britain. NothiPg^^ouVl 
^degrade us morerthan^ after lavilhing fomuch.trea- 
fure^ .and Jactificing;fo7in^.y thouiand? aPi wx 
, . Da bravei^ 
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4>mveft «iKfii,''to acknowledge the independcnee bf 

fubjeds who had fo infukingly bid us defiance, and 

*eArfed;air teritis but tfidfe of their own prefcribing# 

iSuch a propofal would dnly ferve to render the 

-Americans totally untradable. It would add freih 

4pirit to their councils, and courage to their people; 

%hile it would, on the other hand, deprefs the rct 

•folution cf bur armies, and relax the vigour with 

•rVhich they had hitherto exerted themfelves for the 

caufe and the honour of their country : it would 

"rib lefs 'abate the reliahcc upon us, of the well-af. 

•feiftedaftiidng'lhfe Americans, and ilacken! their zeri 

•ill our fepvfce*-' B\it wh&t was of ftill worfe confe- 

Jqiienee, this ptopofil wt^ld make no imprefEon o<i 

-th^^Ariicricabs; they^' would rejed; it, and thereby 

.'<ex^f(4;U9 tbthederifibn of all Europe. 

"f' 'After un^fergoing Various alterations, the Conci^ 

^atbrv'Bill l^^s pafled with the unanimous confent 

•of all patrtes,<Mi tht fecdnd of March. Some of the^ 

-alter&ti&n^, hoWevfcf^-Wc^e much difapproved of by 

thebpp5fitibn'> as tnliging the powers vefted in the 

•t!ommiffioner$ witliin too. narrow a compafs. Pir- 

"fons cntrufted wi(h' at tiegociation, upon which fo 

•nroeh def^nded^^^fid' which was carried on at fuch 

a**dillaricd^ bUghr,[ fold they, to have been fully 

• authotifed, not bdly to treat, but to conclude finally 
upohaM matters. ''A^^any would arife which would 

-require an imttiediate dccifion* A reference to fu- 
'periorauthority ^t 'Home would neceflarily Ipavc 
-many things utifettled;^ ' This would be tying up the 

* hands of the commiflRbners, and giving difguft to 

* the Americans^ Whomever, were employed to nego- 
" tiale- with them, miifty f^fem their being on tlie fpot, 
\be better able to ad: from thcjr aw«. judgment and 
^etiermifiation of what was advifable, than by the 

• itTeftitftt^^bf individual^ hi Europe, v. 

^ pii'^he eleventh of March, in «. Tefumptiom of 
ijiife Goniraittee of IlMjuiry into the fi-ate of the na- 

''^''*'^ tioD. 
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tion, a refolutioawas moved by Mr> Fox, that the 
xiavy, in its adtual conditipp, was not!. equal to.thc; 
defence of thefe kingdoms in the prefect critical 
poftuce of affairs, 

,'lt was aflerted upon, this occafion, that the funis ^ 
expended upon the navy during the laft eight years, 
exceeded in a double proportion, thpfe that had 
been expended on it during the whole eight years 
of the laft war. " 

The debates on the refolution were exceedingly, 
carneft and animated. Mu.ch affertion and contra* 
didion was ufcd by both parties. As it was a fub- 
jeft wherein the nation was deeply intereftcd, thofe. 
who fpoke on either fide of the queflion, negledled! 
nothing to fupport their different opinions; but, as 
ufual, in cafes of an intricate nature,- where trutK 
lies involved in a mift of inveftigation and perplex- 
ity, though much eloquence and knowledge were 
difplayed, yet g' complete elucidation of the fubjeft 
was not attained. As the bufinefs was difagreeable 
%q miniftry, it was defeated by putting the previous 
queflion. 

The fame warmth accompanied, in the Houfc of 
Lords, the debates upon this, and the various other 
fubjefts that had been fo animatedly difcufled in, the 
Houfe of Commons. The criticalnefs of the times 
feemed to infufe additional fplr}t into all parties, and 
to have fummoned them to. the utmofl exertion of 
their abilities. 

An incident of a particular kind happened about, 
this time in the Houfe of Lords^ Some time after 
jthe convention at Saratoga, General Gates wrote a 
Jctter in a very pathetic ftile,, aijd gf a very inte* 
refting nature, to. the Earl qf Thanpt, a nobleman 
.with \yhom he had formerly lived upon a footing of 

great intimacy. The letter related chiefly to the un- 
. appy fituation of affairs betwf^en Great Britain an4 
America, ■ . " 
y, P$ • AftcF 
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^fter'lamcnting the misforttinestbat had befallen 
Kis native country, and the danger to which it was 
dxpdfed, he ftated the neceffity of fpeedily apply- 
ing the only remedy remaining, for the cure of the 
thany evils that afflifted or threatened Great Britain. 
This remedy was an acknowledgment of American 
Itidependence. This, he infifted, the Colonies 
would never part with. ^^ A wife minifter,'* he 
faid, ^' by refcinding the refolutions* pafled to fup- 
'pon that fyftem, which no power on earth can efta* 
bliih^ will eride'avour to preferve fo much of the 
empife in profperity and honour, as the circum- 
flancis' 6f tlie times, and the maUadminiftrarion of 
thofe who rilled before him, have left to his go- 
vernment.'*' 

' ; *^^he United States of America," he continued, 
^^ ate willing to be the friends, but never will fab-t 
inittobe the' flavesof the parent country. They 
^cc, by confanguinity, by language, and by the afr 
feAion which naturally fprings from thefe, more at-r 
tached to England tharf to any other country under 
the fun. Therefore fpurn not. the blefEng whicH 
yet remains; inftantly withdraw ydur fleets and arr 
ihies; cultivate the Commerce and friendlhip qf 
America. Thus, and thus only, can England hope 
to be great and happy. Seek that in a commercial 
alliance; feek it ere it be too late; for there only you 
muft exped: to find it." 

The Earl of Thanet produced this letter in the 
Houfeof Lords, on the iixteentfi of JFebruary, and 
requefted permiffion that it might be read. But 
th}s was ftrorigly oppofed by adminiltratibht They 
alledged it would' he' highly improber, apd beneath 
tlie dignity of th'eHoUfc, to aidmit of any corref- 
pondence with any general or officer ading for the 
rebellious, Cfijonies; and that the letter might be of 
fuch a tcnbui*, ii vtf6VlIcl render the reading of It rx^ 
ccedingly dffenfive, 

'^ It 



' it w^, however, after fome controverfyj r^d^ta 
thq Hoyfe; and the Duke of Richmond moved 
^ba.t it Ihpuld lie qn the t^ble. This naotion excited 
a. warm debate. . It wa? argued bj^ miniftify, thai 
ijonuDg from a rebel general, aftually in arms 
ag^inft the ftate, it deferved no admiffion. It was, 
tjcfides, a private letter, containing only the opi*- 
nions of an individXi^U It had not the public fapc- 
tion of Congrjefs, aqd cpuld npt therefore, ip any 
refpedt, become a ground for deliberatiqii, Ntqr 
w^re its Contents ot a nature, to merit ajttantioo J 
they were fuch as had been reiteratpdjy condemned 
by the Houfe, as inimical to the honoujc aadinterefl: 
of the nation. The letter ^fferted that the Atnom 
cans would never recedp ff om their declaratioit of 
Jndependency, and ^dvifed a withdrawing of the Bri*- 
tifh fleets and armiesj ^hefe were fubjeSs on which 
that Houfe and the qation had already decided,' and 
Ihould not depatt ftpm,i. in cpnipliance with the ad*- 
monition of an enemy. 

It was alledg^d, on the other hand, that the cha« 
raflier of General Gates was above any flight or difr 
refped that might be thrown upon it, on account of 
his adting in the fervice of the Colonies, He was 
greatly efteemed in America ; ajid the fignal advan- 
tages he had lately obtained, had acquired him 
great importance and weight with Congrefs. Such 
a man's opinions and counfel were not to be under^ 
valued. He was an Engli^man, and felt for his 
country, though in arms againfl: it, for ^ people who 
had adopted him, and honoured him with their con- 
fidence. The correfpondence of fuch pcrfons, and 
the information refulting from if, cqnveyed witji 
much more certainty the fentiments and ^ifpofltions 
of the people on the American continent, than the 
partial and interefting intelligence arifing from thofe 
who h^d, unfortunately for this country, been fo 
inuch coafulted md relied upon by niiniflryp As it 

D4 was. 
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was now the declared intention of government to 
open a treaty w^di America, every kind of informa- 
tion relating x6 it ought to be received, efpecially 
when it caoie through fo refpeftable and authentic 
a channel/ To reje^Stit, would be equally imprudent 
and infu^ting; they ought -to be fully acqtiainted 
-with the minds 0f the jpeople, with whom thcry were 
about to negociate on fuch weighty matters j and it 
ill beca/ne them to affeft fcorn and difdain towards 
one whfp expreffed concern and affeftion for Britain^ 
and who, in the midft of vidtory and triumph ovet 
its armies, ftill remembered with gratitude and 
compiinaioh the country to which he owed his 
birthv ' ■'■•" 

Notwitb (landing the many reafons that were of- 
fered in fupport of this motion, it was rejedted, to 
the great to&ncern of feveral, who flattered them^ 
felves' that this letter might have afforded an open- 
ing to a favourable accommodation. 

This rejeftion was followed by a refumption of 
the Committee of Inquiry into the ftate of the na- 
tipn. Several motions were propofed by the Duke 
,pf Richmond, tending to ftatfc the number of troops, 
together with their operations during the feveral 
campaigns in America. 

But he vyas again oppofed by admini{lration,upoi^ 
the ground of the injudicioufncfs and ihdifcretioi) 
we ffiould be guilty of in expofingour national defi* 
cieiTcy and weaknefs to the'infpedion of theenemy. 

This reply greatly exafperated the Lords in op^ 
pofitton. They complained of the perpetual repe- 
• tition of this argument againft allthe rhotions made 
dn their part, as if it eartied any validity; whereas 
JMiniftry hiuft be confcious it had none. The enemy 
knew the embarraffed' flate of our circiimftances as 
Well asourfelves; and the mere rcfufalof miniftersto 
authenticate tranfad:ions that were undeniable, only 
|h^weQ ^ i^ackw^rdnef^ to acknowledge truths that 
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nvere not favourable to them. Such behavidur 
amounted to a denial to eftablifli thofe mattctsi of 
fadt, without which the Houfe could form" no refo- 
lutions : this was defeating the very intent of the 
inquiry they were now making into the circumftan- 
ces of the public^ If miniftry was refolved to pro» 
ceed in this manner, it were better at once to dif- 
folve the committee, and put an end to an inquiry, 
from which they feemed determined that no utility 
iijiould arife^ 

The anfvver to thefe complaints was, that it would 
be full time after the enquiry was completed, to 
form refolutions on the matter before them. It 
would then be entire and connected, and enable 
them t9 conclude with more knowledge of thefub- 
jedt, and fafety in their judgment, than by decidiog 
upon detached pieces of information. 

In confequence of this allegation, the Duke of 
Richmcfnd's motions, on the previous queftion being 
put, were negatived without a divifion, by the 
'Ufual majorit)', to the great indignation of the mi- 
nority, and of their adherents, who reprefented this 
method of proceeding, as a plain indication that 
rniniftry was pre-determined to overturn all reafon* 
ing, by dmt of numbers. 

On the nineteenth of February, the Committee 
of Inquiry being refumed in the Houfe of Peers, 
the Duke of Richmond dated, in a very precife and 
corred: manner, the expences incurred by the war ; 
which now amounted to twenty-three millions eight 
hundred and ninety-four thoufand pounds, artd up- 
wards. He fhewed, at the fame time, that were a 
pacification to take place, no lefs than nine millions 
tnore would be requifite to bring all matters relat- 
ing to this war to a final fettlement. Thus, exclu- 
jfive of the damages occafioned by hoftilities, and 
ijther confequences of the war, it would at all events 

' have 
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Iwf^ c^^ tki$! Dj^tlo^i-, ;ift; left thap- the fpace of foil* 
jRcajTt^ the eiiortftQUfe, fu?R: Qf tlji?ty-three millions^ 

He follaweid,' this fiaternent, as he bad doae th^ 
cN^eff^ wrth a cb^ip; of refolutions refulting from 
U^ a»d whicsh wer^ negatived in the fame mannef 
aS the former, andfof the ferae reafon* They ac-r 
ltoowlcdge4 ti^Qifelves fo fully coayinced of its 
propriety ^thaic liadf tjhf^yconqe^ved wb^t^the views 
of;op|>ofitioftj|^d:rb«<?t,i» propofing an inquiry intQ 
the ftate of the nation, they would never have con- 
feit^dtoit^t . . 

i .0^ the twmty^fihh of February, an examination 
ff the ft^te of the Qftvy waapropofed by the Duke 
irf'Boljtan; hut oppaftd: by adminiftration on the 
fame footing of impr^prkty afr the preceding mo-^ 

" A violent and fttrirnonious^ altercation enfuedupon 
Ibia Jrefufafc. Among oth)e^r arguments employed by 
oppofition, Z' precedent was quoted from the reign 
of QjjecD AnQQo During the great and important 
wa«, idi which the nation was engaged with thi? 
Hbufe of BQUr.bQn, ao aqgount of the fucceffion tQ 
|he Cfown of SpftJn, a vety circumftanrial and pub- 
lic btqUiry wa3 vm^^ by Parliament into the con-? 
jdition of the navy» It was conduced with thQ 
utnijoft reguj^riji-y and ftriiQ:nefs, notwithftanding 
Prince Gkorgc^iof Denmark, hufband to the Queen, 
was at the 1m«A Qf t5\e Admiralty. But the quota- 
tion of this prei:edettt was of no effect, and after a 
long debate., the ojoiion w^s rejeded. 

The tin^s, it was feid,, were very different.— » 
' Great Britaio- was then ip the plenitude of triumph; 
the Duke of Marlborough had, by a continual fe- 
ties of yidiojies 9:ni conquefls, entirely broken the 
power of Frgmcct, Lewis the Fourteenth was fue-? 
ing for peijce i ^d this country was the umpire of 
£\^rope^ But our fityation at prefent was the ver^ 
r^^verfe. We had been unfuccefsful iaa war abroad, 

that 



that was now drawing nearer home, and threatened 
to involve us in th« mod ferious danger. Was this 
a feafon to difclofe either oUr military or naval af- 
fairs to the enemy ? Whatever they might be, the 
commoneft -maxims of policy would teach us to 
conceal them. However they were profperous, the 
enemy fliould, if poffible, be taught to look upoa 
them as above their reality : If they were unfavour- 
able, the motive wa« ftill ftronger to conceal them. 
The Conciliatory Bill was now brought up to 
the Houfe of Lords, where it pafled without any 
oppofition ; but not without fome fevere remarks 
on the humiliation the king(k)m fubmitted to^ in 
acceding to fuch propofals. A nation lately trlum'« 
phant and formidable to all Europe, was now re* 
duced to the neceffity of fubfcribing to the demands 
of its revolted fubjedrs, and of making concefficmt 
that too notorioufly manifefted how low it wai 
fallen from that ftate of greatnefs and glory, whict 
had fa long rendered? it the terror of the greateft 
powers in the world. Such were the animadvert 
(ions with w.hich this meafure was received, not 
only in Parliament, but throughput the nation* 
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; CHAP. XXXIII. 

Declaration of France in favour of America^ 

1778- 

WHILE tbcfc difputesand fermentations werq 
taking place in: England, France was pre- 
paring to throw off that appearance of pe^qe, which 
ftill remained between the two countries, It wa^ 
now determined in her councils, that an open de- 
claration of her intentions relating to America, was 
indifpenfible ; as it could not be doubted, that after 
the conpe^ioHS which had been formed between the 
French miniftry and the Congrefs, the miniftry. of 
Britain would immediately proceed to hoftilities. 

Notwithftanding the Americans maintained their 
ground with great courage and vigour, the Court 
4jf France was not wholly unapprehenfive, that if 
left much longer to themfelves, the difficulties that 
werQ accumulating upon them, might be producr 
tive of impatience, and incline them to fuch a re- 
Conciliation with the parent flate, as might fruftrate 
thofe expeAations of a total difmemberment of the 
Britiih empire, which were the fanguine and ulti- 
tnate views which it had propofed by efpoufing the 
caufe of the colonies. 

They had now experienced three years pf fuch 
calamities, as they had never known fince their firft 
foundation. From a life of tranquility and eafe, 
they had been fuddenly launched into the midft of 
perplexities of every denomination. Though num- 
bers of them encountered the hardlhips and dangers 
of this direful quarrel with unlhaken patience and 
refolution, a Hill greater number began to grow 
uneafy at its duration, an4 earnelUy to wiih for an 

acconx- 
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atcotnmodatioo upon any terms that might iccure 
their ind^pep.<Jeno€, This was an objed which they 
werfe untverfally refolved to maiht^m.';at.all perils; 
but they were no lefs difpofecl to recopciliation, 
upon conditions in any other refpedt advAntagQous 
to Great Britaiii. ^ 

A reconciliation of this nature was greatly. dread- 
ed by the Court of France at the prelent junfture. 
The failure of the expedition againft the northern 
Colonies, had awakened her fears' upon this fubje^f. 
She apprehended that a convidtion of the imprac- 
ticability of fuch an attempt as the conqueft of A- 
merica, would at laft induce the Britifh miniftry to 
enter into a ncgociation with the Congxefs, and ter- 
minate the conteft by an amicable treaty,. . 

Nor did the determination of that.'rrxJniftry to 
perfift in coercive meafures, alter the ideas '. of the 
French politicians. The repeated ei^^pefienpcofthSc 
incfficacy of thefe meafures, .had oikde fucH an im- 
preffion on the Britifli Parliament, that, notwithf- 
ftanding the vaft influence of governmenty it began 
tb relax of the firmnefs with which .it ha<i fp long 
adhered to dired:ions^ ; and to exhibit a ftrong jdif- 
.pofition to put an end. to a quarrel, whlgh,. it was 
-ckar, would Ihortly be attended^ wkh' dangers.* if 
the moft ferious magnitude.! ... .... ;. 

Impelled by thefe confi^crations, the, Courf! q( 
France had immediately, on receiving intelligence 
of the cdnvention of Saratoga,- taken: the refolution 
to a& an open and decifive part in this quarrel; it 
was the univerfal defire of the whole. French nation. 
The commercial intercoUrfe now fubfifting betw^e^n 
_them and the Americans, had opened fuch flatter- 
' i^g profpefts to the mercantile clalTes in France, 
that they unanimoufly concurred in feconding the 
. views of the court, and in expreffing the moft fer- 
vent wilhes, that the ftriiSteft union ftould bq form- 
ed with the Colonies, 

This 



irtiis.intercourfe had not, hdSMcv^j proved fw^ 
therto fo fucceisfiil as it had been at fif ft ; expefted. 
Hiirried by ari imprudent avidity of ^gmn, number* 
tot* the principal merchants in the fea- parts of f rartcc, 
iiad ventured to load their veffcls with vaiaabje 
cargoes , for America ; but far the greater part ot 
them'were taken by the Britilh cruizers. 
' Thife difappointments, t)iough they fell heavy 
upon individuals, did not d?fcouragethe generality 
'of people in Jbufincfs. They douWfed- ncit, by 
means of the triple alliance tbat was to be formed 
"between Americ?, France, and Spain, lhoi?fly-to 
^become mailers at f?a, and carry their comuierceto 
fuch an extent, as would amply cem'penfete for 
thefe temporary 1bfle$. In this expectation, they 
Slatted with imj^ktience for the perioid \yh^ the 
Hioufe of Bpurbpn would openly join the United 
tStati^s^Df Anierica, and fupportthem in a t-^olu^e 
"and decifive manner, by attadking^^re&t Britain at 
"home, and employing that imm^nfehaVdl ftrength 
^againft her, which had been fo lon^ prepaling^ * 

'The American Commiffioners at Paris^ liad, <by 
tills time, fucceeded fo well in theobjeds^of thfeir 
'^ttilffion,;that nothing now remained on the part >» of 
'France and America, but to give a formal notifica* 
tion to the world of tbc-defigns they had k>ng pre- 
concerted, arid had in a great meafure*carHpd4nta 
execution. 

Towards the clofe of theyear feventy-feven, pre- 
liminaries of a treaty of alliance between France arid 
America, were agreed upon, and a copy of them 
difpatched to Congrefs, with advice that the ar- 
ticles were digefting, and would fpeedily be fettled. 
This was done to anticipate any overtures by the 
Britilh minillry, and to preyentthcm, if made, from 
producing any efFed, by convincing the 'Gorigrds 
that they might depend upon the fulleft affiftance. 

On 
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Oo the fix A of Fetifttity, fevent^^et^ht, the 
•treaty was filially -cionclti^fl^dj'iAid ^ned b^'thecottr 

traifttng parties^ to^thegt'eat ftftiSfa^aion of the v^^iofe 

iFreftch nation. I tm>v^ (kw ?he completion of thofe 
'iviihes it htid-folongch^riihey,-— adifmembermectt 
'of theBritifli empire, and the cdnimercial advan-* 
•tagcs arifi^ng from the polfeffion of its "Col^nies^ » 

transferred to themfelves.' 

It Was ftipufet^d by this celefbratefl tre'aty, tt^at 

fliouW Great Britain, in refentmen t of the conni<9tioti 
-forn>ed bc^tWeen the French and the Americaiw, 
•proceed to hoftilities agairfft Ftance, dt intercet>ti^ 

navigation and commeroe^Wkh America, tb^^tild 
thikc'it a-common caiife,and affift eachothei^agaiiift 

Great Britain^ to the latmdft of their refpel^tiVc 

pbwcn ' / 

Jt was declared that the/ direa and cflemial cpH 
'i6f this ti^eaty of aMiinee, ivastbtnaintalil^eaualfy 

• A*l llbfcrty, Jfover6ighty, - farf^ indjjpehdcrice 'df <he 
-Uiiited States of America* ' ': ^ : "'J 

• ^ Wfttethdfe States to YeaiiKte'thof^ parfs of I^dith 
Ariierita ftill pofleflfcd by Btit^in, they AV-ere to be 

•lediiffedferiited With, or de^dtfftt up6n them. 
' -Should Kfahde'take^dflKffib&6fahy of theiflands 

^'%cre to betofne-hir^jfrol^efrty. • ; * ' * 

Neither France • not the ; -tJWt?d ^^ wcfe to 
4Cbm5lude -laitiy •flei^b'^ftt' f^trfaee^i^h^ Great 'Britain 
>Withotit the fi)Ml\ cottfetft ^tfPth'e* other j ^nd^th<?y 
-ftiutually eng&gedijd't to4ay doWn thdr a!fms, urttil 
-*he Indep^tid^ttcebf-thofe States fliould have; been 
^fbrmally b?'Vitt*i«Ily fecufrfed, by the treaty that 
-^tcfrmirtatedlhe war. * 

- The contr^fting parties agreed to invite and 4tl- 
•tnitthofe powers that had received injuries frdta 
' <?reat 'Britain, to make a common caufe with them, 
'Wd^to accede to theptcfenraliianceagainft.it. 
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The- United States gy^ranteed to France Mhtt 
jprcfent pofleffions ipthe.Wc^t Indies, together with 
thofe fhe KUght acquire by treaty, at the end of the 
war; and France guaranteed to the United States 
^their independence and . fovereignty, abfolute and 
.iinlimited, the countries and dominions they ^pof- 
fefled, and thofc they might acquire in America 
from Britain during the prefent war* 
n "Such was the fubflance of a treaty that comple* 
,tcd o|ie ,of the mofl: ai^oniftiing revolutions ever 
mentioned in hiftory,.~the^ feparation of a people, 
whqi,.thpugh divicied by, the ocean, were defcend- 
,ed from, the fame original, retained the fame lan- 
-:guagc, laws, government, politicsj religion^ ciit 
^vt;oms, habits, manners^ inclination, ^ and charafteT. 
tinited by thefe many powerful ties, they had ,con- 
f jtinuqd dui^ipg a fpace ^v^erging to^yards ; two centu- 
/t^s^^qn a, footing of iyclj ciofpJFrieiv^ffeip and uniop 
of ^erejj, ajs^raifed thepi^to the higijjefl funtmit Jof 
proiperity. This public conheftiQa was ftill fuy- 
fther cemented by the nu^^aerous benefits apd endear- 
ipents.arifing from confanguinity, and the remark- 
able afFe^ion and^ intimacy, tba?:;ful^fiiled between 
individuals. . In whatever pfkTt; of (^ wprJjirihey 
met, they reciprocally ncpp^^^.r^d^ ]each?,Dtber as 
Englifhmen, and behavedoWith a cordiality a»d 
warmdi for dieir mutuaj wcifljre, th^t^ Q^^Vftd, how 
. truly.they were wnijed in fentiiaents,.apd how.fi?- 
- cerely attached to eac^i other:*- :W|i^^w4$ lEliU.njiore 
furprifing, this feparatipn w^ jTucCecded by. the 
ftrkleft alliance and adherence of -ppj^'part of them, 
to the ancient and inveterate enemy of both, whom 
they had a few years before jointly contributed to 
humble, and who now was happy to find an occa- 
fion of making himfelf amends for former loflTe*, 
by fowing the feedsof implacability .between therpj 
and by rendering the one an inftrument of his ven- 
. ^eance upon the other. 

Kb 
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It was not difficult tp forefee that this treaty 
Ivouid defeat all attempts to any accommodatioa^ 
bptwden Great Britain and the Americans th^t .did 
iiot correfpond witti the utmoft of their demands ; 
they would now confider all; offers from hcncb as 
tefulting from neceffity, and by no means from 
good-will and a. fincere defire to be reconciled : 
they would interpret them as the mere effeft of fear 
and weaknefs^ and rejedt them with fcorn and haugh- 
tin^* 

The firrt ttep taken by. the Court of France, im* 
tnediateiy after the conclufion of this treaty, was to 
notify it in due form to the Court of Great Britain4 
•fhe terms of the notification were highly mortify- 
ing, arid gave great offence* It ftated the declara- 
tion of independency on the part of America, and 
their a^ual poffe^on of it, as a fufficient ground to 
irecogtaife it : It avowed the connections that had 
already taken plaCe between France arid America, 
and aiBgned them as a jufl foundation for a treaty 
of friendfhip and commerce : It particularly made 
a merit that no exclufive advantages had been Hi- 
pulated in favour* of the French nation. Notwith- 
ilanding the evident injury done to Great Britain by 
this treaty, the notification expreffed a fincere de- 
lire in the Court of France to cultivate a good un- 
derllanding with it, and expreffed an expectation 
that the Britifh Court would take effed:ual meafures 
to prevent its interruption* This notification con- 
cluded, however, with an infinuation, that the Court 
of France was determined to proredt the commerce 
of its fubjeds in America, and had, in confequence, 
concerted meafures for that purpofe with the United 
States of that continents 

Such a notification was, in fad, a declaration of 
tvar. It could not be expected that Great Britain 
would tamely put up with fuch an infult, as de- 
clari^g.her revolted fubjeCts a free and independent 
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nation, and acknowledging a determination to fu|t- 
port them in their prctenfions. 

The reoeption of this paper was notified by the 
iBmifter to the Howfe of Commans on the iixtetnth 
of March. — This notice was- accompanied by a mef- 
fage from the King, giving them to underftand th^t 
he fhould be under the ncceffity of refentrng fo un- 
provoked and unjuft an aggreflSon on the honour of 
his Crown and the inteyells of his kingdoms, con- 
trary to folcmn and reiterated affnrances, fubverfive 
of the law of nations, and highly 'injurious to the 
rights of every fovereign po\yer. Relying with pfpr^ 
per confidence on the zeal and fupport of the nation, 
he was refblved to exert all the force ind refoiirces 
of this country ; which, he tio\jbted not, ks enemies 
would find fully fufficient to maintain its repuftatioo 
and power againft all their attacks. 

An addrels was moved by the minifter, iri ahfwer 
to this meflfaige, to affure the King of the readineft 
of his people to ftand by him in afferting the dig- 
nity of his Ct-owR ami the honour of the nation, 
and tofubmit with ehecrfulnefs and fpirit to the cx- 
pences that would be rcquifite for this neeeflaFy 
purpofe. 

The propriety of the fubftance and intent of the 
addrefs wa* not controverted ; but it was warmly 
contended by oppofition, that the prefcnt miniftry 
ought no longer to be entruftf d' with the conduft 
o{ public affairs. Their incapacity and imprudence 
had involved the realm into fp many difficulties^ 
that it would be the height of tamenefs and imbe-' 
eility to acquiefce inihe continuance of t&eif power. 
If they had Ihowed themfelvcs inadequate to the ma- 
nagement of the nation's concerns in the tranfac- 
lions that had preceded, was it realbnable to imagine 
that they woiild acquit thcmfclves with more ability ^ 
and fuccefs in the much more arduous bufinefs tha^c 
would now devolve uyon the hands of thole whe? 
-' ' ' ■ were 
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tVcrc to be at the helm in the tempeiluous (eafon 
tkat was approaching t 

An immediate acknowledgment of the indepen* 
dency of America was deemed by many the only 
tncafure left to extricate this courttry out of its dif- 
ficulties. America had alone re(ifted all its efforts 
to fubdqe it ; was it confiftent with reafon, to think 
that it would not refift them dill more effedually^ 
Mrhcn fupported by the whole power of the Houfe 
Of Bourbon ? 

By a timely acknowledgment of this independ- 
ency, we might ftill do that with a good grace 
which we (hould be under the neceffity of doing at 
laft through compulfion. Many advantages would 
r^sfult from initantly adopting this meafUre. A dan* 
gcrous une4ual war would be avoided^ in which 
the moft that could be hoped was the prefervation 
df what we ftill poffefled* But what was of incom- 
parably more importance, the clofc correfpondencc 
that muft enfue between the French and the Ameti** 
cans, in cafe of a war, would be obviated* This 
Gbrrefpondence would neceflarily produce a variety 
of connections between individuals. The French, 
from their habitual dexterity in fuch matters, would 
gradually infufe their fentimencs, and diSufe their 
manners and language among the Colonics, to a Ac-^ 
.gree that would, in a great meafure, obliterate the 
remembrance of the country from which they ori- 
ginated, and transform them into a people as oppo- 
nte to us in character as they were now become in 
loterefts ^nd politics. A prolongation of the war 
would manifeftly be attended with thefe confe- 
quences ; and would, befides, lay them under fuch 
a load of dejbt and obligation to France, as they 
would luot be^a^ble to ftiake off, and which muft ne- 
ceflarily fubjc^ ihem to the heavieft and moft flav- 
ifli influence of that kingdom while it lafted. 

E2 By 
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By acknowledging their independence before tkej^ 
had been compelled to enter \into exclwfive agrees; 
ments with France, their trade would remain ftee 
and open with ail the wprld. Tijis,' of courfe; 
vvwld leflen their correfpondencc with France, and: 
leave, them at liberty to form fuch connedtions as: 
correfponded moft with their intcrelU* Long expe-», 
rjence had taught them that Britain was the country:' 
\vb.ere thefe would-be bcft confulted. By renewing 
the communication upon bufiiiefs, other channels ot 
inieicourfe would be- opened.^ A' mutual exchange 
ofrbenefits and good offices. Would, by degrees, re*, 
vive th,e. memory of former, friejadlhip. The con-; 
viftion that Britain had. given. up, all her projects of 
dominationand fqperiority ov^r tfapColopieSj -would,, 
by. removing, public miftruft, facilitate the Tenova-^ 
tiori of private rintii^iacy. Thus, in no confiderablc* 
la4^f<?.o.f timi^', Britain j?nd Afperica WQuld be tho- 
i^opghly and fincejrely reconcilecl; atid we ihould; 
reap the fruits of; this reconciliation ,by reco.vering 
the largeft Ihare in theirtrade, and by f<5curing their 
good-vs'iil :an4 readinefs'to unite with u^ as faithful, 
and cordial allies, . ,;v. - 

• ^uch a lituation was certainly more worthy. of our 
option than that of fubjediipn founded upon con< 
queft, on a fuppofition that fuch a fcheme were, 
practicable.. But we had been fplly taught, by dear* 
bought experience, that it would not fucceed ; the. 
fopner therefore ; we relinquiflied it, the more willing- 
\ve ihould find the Americans to give us credit; for^^ 
leaving them in the peaceable unmolefted poflefiion* 
of what they, demanded.. 

- Such were the allegations; and fentiments of the 
oppofition in parliament, and of mi|ltitudes,.perhaps^ 
the majority of the iration,. ^t this time. But ihe 
minifterial parry maintained n contrary opinion^ 
Nothing, faid they, coi>kl.be more fpiritlcfs and dif- 
. graceful than to bend in th's -itbjc.Si: and kibmiffivc 

manner. 
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manner, bejieath the mnhority of France. It was in- 
cumbent on Great Britain, at all events; to refent the 
-a^rrogance and inj-uftice of that Court. 0\ir re'fources, 
deven in our prefent difficwlties, were fuperipr t6 
thofe -of that country ; and tht wfeole world was in 
lexpedtation'that we -fliould not re^iliain paflive after 
-fucli'tfeatment. ' 

. -BiatJ were we difpofed to grant/ with'out farther 
Jniefitat40il', ati the requifitions of the AfrifeficaW, h'dft' 
icould'We, 141 hodouc-and eqfuity, relitlqiiifli the-prbJ- 
tcAiqn »©f the well-affeifted to this country, amoit^ 
:^etn, wht>WGrej'by very inttlligfcAf people, affiriftSS 
Jtoibc^ifi-iarger number? Were i't not more eliglbfe^, 
'0» che very llrength bf-fuch antaffircnation,'t0 ihak^ 
Xii^l jQif'' its veracity, and to put 'arms' into the'hunds 
of all. thofe: who profeffed thrrrifeJv^es- our friends? 
•Whatever might be the: rifk, We could not abandon 
ithcicib^' without ^expofing our reputation, and lofin^ 
-that ch«lfaQ:cr^ of fidfetity to oar engagements^, -fch" 
wbioh. tve had h'ith-ertb been fojuffly relt>eded. -•'■ 
:I.* After a debate that' iafted uiV rieaf 'three ^ in the 
/morbiiig, the addrefs, without the claufe prbpofed 
.fori the removal of miniflry, was carried on a divi- 
-fion, 'by a:; majority ©f two hundred- and (ixty-three 
to one hundred 'S'nd- thirteen. V ' • ' 

In the Houfe -of Lords the debates were dill more 
rviolenfcj^and accon)panied with an acrimony of Fan- 
-guage, and a freedom* of thought, that Teemed to 
'foornall reftraint. 

•j The Duke of Manchcfter led the wa^', and Infiftcd, 
iathe moft- refolute and decifive terms, on the dif- 
'invffioin of the prefent miniftry, as a condition of ap- 
proving of any addrefs that recohiti^ended a prole- 
cutian of war. He recalled upon fchis'occafion, all 
the arguments fo often 'adduced' iii proof of their 
incapacity, efpecially the continual warnings and 
predidtions of what would happen in confequence of 

E 3 their 
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their obftinacy ; all which were at the prfefcnt mq^ 
nient literally verified. 

He was warmly feconded by the Lords in pppq- 
firion. They explicitly cpmplained of an occult* 
but irrefiftible influence, that gpverncd uqfccD, «na 
dir^fted all thofc; unhappy operations that had 
brought thiis country to the diftrefsful iitpation it 
now experienced- To this hidden power, piiniftry 
h^d for years fubmitted with an acquiefcenpe and 
Jfervility unknown to former days, and Unworthy of 
the chara^er of Engliflimen. TThis wa? the gricv^ 
once it behpved all parties to contribute in r^tnpving. 
pi^enfible alterations of men had not efiTe^ed j| 
change of meafures ; thefe (till continued under thf? 
fanie concealed guidance ; and whoever had the <:ouv 
rager to oppofc it, was fuie of being difcar^ed. 

Miniftry denied the charge of yielding p this fe-' 
crpt influence, with great animation and (^ren^th erf 
cxpreffion, and difclaimed all in pulfe ip thrir cotl- 
dudt but that of their own pcrfpafipn pf itfe retftitiide : 
they were ready to meet any examitiation of their 
conduct : if they hafi erred, it w^s from miftakc hi 
their own judgment^ but by no means through atj 
implicit or vepal acqujefcepce, a$ it had bc^n infi- 
nuatcd, in the judgment and di<3:ates pf oth^rsw 
. The prefent time required unartlmity in the com- 
mon defence. The addrels propofed X6 the Houfe^ 
feoommendedi in fad, no more. It was ut{:erly Oiv- 
fcafonable, at this critical hour, to make fuch an ob» 
j^ift a point of difcuffion. Without unanirtiity the 
affairs of the kingdom, greatly as they were emban- 
rafl'ed, v^'ould be thrown into fuch confufion, as to 
endanger its very exiftence. It would be time 
enough, after providing for the general fafety, to 
•iaftitutc an enquiry into the condudt of minifters j 
but it would betray more perfonal pique than pub- 
lic fpirit to call them to an account at a time when 

all 
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all the abiHtics of m^n of all parties would be 
' wanted for the immediate fervice of the ftate. 

Mfen who profefled iaipartialicy, ought to diftin- 
' guifl) between mifGondu(5t and misfortune^ True it 

was, their plans had mifcarried ; butThat wa« no 

f>roof the)^ were ini])rudently framed. Many caufes, 
hdependeot of minifterial vigilance and fagacity, 
jfhight concur in defeating the beft conceived de- 
iigas. It was rafl> ^nd inequitable in Oppofition, to 
^opd^iijn the frarners of public meafures, merely on 
'ictoWt. of their failure. The public was well ac- 
'4&Sinted| with the difficulty of the taik impofed upon 
tnern ;' "but the nationtil honour' was fo deeply 
concerned m it, that unbiaffed people were equally 
iidilviricei4 of the negefficy of not flir inking from it; 
1@5id w'ou^l readily fprgtvp them,, if ^fter having a^ed 
the part of 'men^ they 6ad pot cfxiecuted what was 
jfdund. ifppra^Sticabjle. 

IjtjWas replied by Oppofition, that it was princir 
^^ly'.at fuclJL critical tirnes as the prcfent that it be- 
^at»e the duty of Parliament to infift.upon the rc- 
*ii^oval of obnpxioiis minifters,, F^^^is were ftronger 
tftan all argumentation ; aad they proved, beyond 
the povver of denial,' that minifters were unfortunate 
'in all their enterprr?:es. This was a fufScient rea- 
*f6n- for the public. to withdraw its confidence from 
them'^ The tinges' were too preffitig to enquire into 
the caufes of their mifcarriages ; thefe were fo per- 
^itual and upvaryiqg, that the patienpe of the na- 
tion was exhaufted. They ihowed there muft be a 
radical fource pf impropriety at the bottom of all 
Their projed:s, that rendered them impra(9ticable. 
It was ladifpenfable, therefore, to 'commit the ma- 
nagement pf affairs into other hands. They could 
npt be worfe adminiftered than at prefent : and a 
change of men was the only chancy left to produce 
in alteration fqr the better. 

E 4 It 
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Jit vvas obferve4 at the fame. time, that notwith- 
ftanding the provocation given by. France, by this 
public declaration in favour pf the GolpnieSj there 
•was no appaT<?nt apd immediate neceffity for plungr 
ing into a war with fo formidable a power, in the 
cmbarrafled fituation of this kingdom. Tl^e treat- 
ment we had received from France was very morti- 
fying ; but if we were wife, we (hould fupprefs our ' 
rcfentmeiit at the prefent hour, and referve it for ^ 
more convenient opportunity. Ini the continual vi- 
ciflitude of political events on the continent of Eq- 
fope, we need not wait long for a favourable occa- 
fion of returning the blpw 'given us by France In thp 
•prcfeht inflance. 

Nor fliould we forget that we had purfelyes, op ' 
former occafionsjj adted a part fimilar' tp that of 
*'WhicK" we^now fo grievoufly complained. When thp 
"Seven United 'IVbvinces of the Netjierlands threw 
off the yoke of Spain,. England' befriended them in 
tlxe fame matiiier jFranCfe did now the Unite^ Statj^ 
of America. When Prance itftlf ,waS torn by civil 
diffentiohs, we made it our bufinefs'tp interfere!, 
and to efpbufe th^ caufe of one of the parties, Thp 
'frequency of the practice had rendered it a cpmmorj 
rule of . European politics. Every miniflry was 
watchful of what pafled among* its neighbours,^ tq 
the well known intent of {)rofiHng by their divifjons. 
It was by a ftrift and conftant obfervahce of thi$ 
maxim, that fome of the greateft princes ^nd mini- 
fters had made fp fplendid a figure. C^ueen Eliza- 
beth in England, and Cardinal Richelieu in France, 
had rpled with fb much profperity, and rifen to fucH 
fame, by never lofing fight of it. The fafeft way 
of revenging ourfelves, would be by following their 
example; 

' 'inftead of a vain and fruitlefs reprobation of the 
condu(ft of France, which it was highly probable 
this country would have adopted, had this ancient 
' i ' ' rival 
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rSr4 afforded the like opportunity of 4oing her in- 
jury, we ought -rather to turn our indignation; ypan 
ijbat miniftry, whpfe imbecility; had brought fo m.afty 
calamities upoti ihe. nation; an<i:H) ufe, at.the.fiin>c 
time^ .the fpr^A and mofl.'Obyipus , means. bf ^^triT- 
pating ourfelves, Prudence pointed; ftt a recogw- 
tipR of AiDerican ind<?p^ndency, as the nipft e^ft- 
tual-. Whatever fyft^m we now. ,pjpfK)fed foj^jQ^r 
condudt abroad, unlefs we. took tbis.previpus ftep, 
we fijpuld ftill continue in a track of error, and ^dif-*- 
liculty. There' was much more of danger, in. rejj^- 
ii>g>; ^h:an of diflionour in adopUng it : by the.firft 
we laid ourfelves open to a combination of eneniif j, 
top powerful to ^qpounter fucQcfsfUlly in our pr.cfent 
^tuation ; by thQ fexjpnd, w^ ftn^wed pUr difipret^jgn 
in yielding to >ne(?fj[fityj which. ;iWas.^ duty incypi* 
'bent: on all found politicians,. , and.. whigh the wifejl; 
findljrayeftofn^eil had.oftentimea, by their pra4ti?S» 
plearjy, proved, th^jr. accounted no difgrace. i , . • ^v 

Thh W9s.pnei:)f. the fevereil. altercations, t:))at 
eveij ,fell out ^iiijhe Houfeofrl^prds ijt. was at- 
f^odedwiph particqlar yirulenpfe apd pcrfoapality-.-^- 
Qn pitting the. qvieliion,. the; acjdcef? was carried, 
divel^^d ot any cepfprp on miniftry, by a majoi:ity, 
ppofi tbe divifion,.of pne hupdr^d againft thirry-fi^ 

Puring thefe parliamentary d^batfeB, the fpecufei- 
tive p^rt pf fpci^ty,':both ijn {England and foreign 
p^rtg, wa§ cpnteipplating the progrf^fs pf the war, 
and employed in confideration§ how Great Britain 
would extricate herfejf opf of the many embarraff- 
m^nts that were daily accgmwlatipg upon her from 
^11 quarters. 

It feemed to be uniyerfally agreed, that the fail- 
ure pf thp exppdition terminated by the ponyen- 
tion of Saratoga, would abfolutely prpve decifiv^, 
and turn the fcale of fortune in fuch a manner, as 
to put an end to all attempts on that part of the con* 

. ; tlnent. 
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tincnt. It had mice wtthllood th« attacks of Bri- 

u'tn ; ftrlt at Bofton, afKl how oh its back-fettle- 

m^nu. In both attack^i comm&nddfs and troops of 

>grtat flcill and brivery had mifcarfied, after cvciry 

e^tertioh of which Expert o^ctrs and valiant T6'i- 

dlers were capable. Tkty had yielded to the mete 

-fl€ceflity of abandoning enierpHizea, xvhich/ ftom 

ll^k v^ry Mtu«e, were impraifticabl^ ; but wdreat 

tthtfuttvs time bif fueh a G6mp}e»icfn, that 4io'thibg 

but fXperifchce iJould h«v« dife<iveriJd the difficulties 

Wkh v^hith rhfey wauld be attfeftded/ Such was the 

%tetral opifiidrtebtertaincd by politicians at home: 

t«ii*'abPoad^ ••■ • > . -• ^ , • • 

^•i 'A» r>6 tmpn^ffibn could be made on the Northern 
•0itoftUa, tfeey wefe Mw A^Kv^^r^d from thoTeap, 
-fttiehchfidni th^ had-' kept thtm^lft^eontinual alaf rfis, 
'imd obliged dterii^^ retain ibeit*^ whole ttrengt4t* for 
ctfeetr hbvM dehneefTb/&Y><iti\l\d how k)ok abroad 
with fafety^Md e«cebd thfeir^ffiftarice to the Souths 
efjEi pfWineed df tft«C6tttinerit.Thi^ opened a prof- 
iled to the Amiriban ooft/ederady, pf which the 
■corhmettcemtnc^rf the cam^paign juft ended fo mueli, 
to their ddvantagfe^ aflftHtlGd them n6 fort of hope, 
r Nor was tb'e.ficttt^h of a^irt in thoft parts chat 
ftUl continued «be'fetn<ioif wtfti tcibtt favourable* to 
-tfce viewi' of- &m'BtW{nr l^tkwithftandi'ng ^ fe. 
'rfcBbf continual f!0ce(le& in the^W, and in every 
.<>p€ratidn of any iiiipoftanee, ftie ftw a viQ;ofi<jUs 
'Wm>f fhat had proved irrefiftible In battle, im- 
teufedj as i* were^ within the narrow compafs of a 
fifigle city, inelofed on all fides by the enemy it had 
repeatedly defeated, and compelled to a(ft the part 
iif a garfifon bcfieged. 

This intrepid body of men, after overcoming 
every difficulty tha^'fpirit ind relblution could maf- 
cer, began at laft to perceive that they were wage- 
ing a war in a country, where every vidory they 
obtained, while it added to their glory, tended ftill 

more 
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more to their deftrudbn* peyotid jtl^e gropn4 
where they fought and defeated their cnemie$^ ill 
yras hoftile and dangerous m the mofi aUrmipg do* 
cret. They conquered to no other end than tp pre? 
K^rve their reputation \ their ttioft brilliint a£tiom 
^ere always the moft fatal ; and they reaped no 
pther emolument from the invincible neSbrts tbcy^ 
were contii^ually obliged tp make, than the fatisfac* 
Ition of having acquitted themfelVes like men, who 
were determi)ied that the honour of their cpuncry 
^ould remain utifuilied« 

But it was evident at the fame time, that tfaefe 
fxertioni mud neceCarily terminate. itv the ruin of 
thofc who made them. Remote from the center of 
that empire of which they were fighting 'the battles, 
ain immenfe ocexn rolled between tfaeoa tnd the only 
part of the globe from whence they were to receive 
a^ftaqeej • 

Hitherto the danger of the feas^ and the incie- 
aiiency of feafons, had been the principal impedi- 
ment of communication with the feat of that powqr 
ffpm . lirhich they were to derive their ftrength ^nd 
lupl^rt ; but other pbftacles were now prepating, 
xiauch more iferious and perplexing, r, 

The dominion of the ocean, for hear two centurfes 
ill the pofTej^onpf that power, wis now about to be 
difputed by the twp gfeateft potentates in Europe. 
Ti^ fuppiies of eyerv denomination, which the Bri- 
tHh armies fo muqh wanted, and from which th^ 
were cut pflf in America, were now to force a paff- 
age of three thoufand miles, through feas crowded 
with deets and fquadrons, Rationed in every latitude 
to intercept them. 

From this profpeft of the pbftacles that would be 
thrown in the way of all afliftance from Britain, it 
was concluded that her efforts to continue hoililities 
in America would meet with fo many difcourage- 
tUents, that ihe would it iaft be compelled %o re- 
.Unquifb the attempt of fubduing that continent. 
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. .»JFhrough the fuperior excelience of her:fcamea 

•and her naval commander^,' and the nnrrepid fpirit 

K)f» her. people;, it: was not; doubted that Ihe would 

•fece her nurfterous enemies With imcdnquerable. cour- 

.-rage, and poffiblv-balance the* fate 6t war ; but the 

extraordinary. efforts that would be required to com- 

pafs this eflcmiaL.point,' muftneceflarily! prevent 

-ber^froni'befto^'iitig'a portixmjctf'j^ains and attetition 

^^ffigient. to crbbi-ace. fuccdsfuliy '-the many other 

"(cfbgcdks fhe.'badMni. view{ at . the prefent hour. ' Some 

of them muft of confequenteibfe abandoned,. others 

aicgledled, .onfcetdy attended^ in order to enible 

':hei:.to collediher iircngth for great anddecifive oc^ 

^cafion's.; .: rr (/«> ^- . : .i::--''. -/ • -. :^ 

^ ^From itbeijoombined ,iBVriex¥ rbf thefe various 

<fonfideratian&^ no. doubt Ivfcasi^entertained that the 

*iffuc of the .war>twoMid.be' unpfofperous. to Great 

Britain, fo far as related to North America; and 

that ihe w6Ajid ^nd itnecefiiary to facrifice this im- 

. -menfe poiOQffix>£ htc^ecapaie, in prdcr to fecure hei 

ipoffeffiori lof jtfae reft; . .. lic: i. . . 

[>.: ..Certain! it isyithat France, entered into this war 

^5yith every adrantage^that isould poffibly be defrrcd. 

She chofc her own timi^; ^© had the command of 

2h>cai'appoj?cutttties ;: citeumftances were favourable 

ri* iberia every :refped:,) N^vcrhad the French mi- 

.niftry tuanifefted more, prudence* than upon this oc»- 

-Crffion.i It employed the intermediate ieifure between 

'^tbe: demife o£ the late king to the prefent epocha, 

Jin* the fiknt/, but. effectual re-eftablilhment of the 

JjErcnch marine, which had beeawmuch negleded in 

t^tbe latter y.e^rs of the preceding reign. It waited 

with a patience unufual to the temper of that nation, 

:jlJntil prepafaticins. were brought to that maturity, 

which wagriT^qutfite to enable it to enter effica- 

cCioufly the field of adion. The enemy to be en- 

, countered was enfeebled by ill fucceffes abroad, and 

.ilill .more by diflentions at home : thefe were daily 

:..:- ..." . . : • becoming 



becoming fo ferious, as to occafion apprehenfions 
that they would terminate fatally for the public 
repofe. 

To thefe confiderations -were 'atid^d the general 
partiality of Europe to every power that harboured 
hoftile defigns againft Great Britain. Her treat- 
ment of America had, through the artful reprefen- 
tations of her enemies,- indifpofed all the humane 
and benevolent part of fociety, and rendered them 
inimical to her interefts, and defirous to fee an hu- 
01 illation to her greatnefs. She Was depided as t£[e' 
tyrattt of Amer4'ea,and the oppreffive invader of the 
rightsbf nations on' the ocean. •' ". . " 
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QUA 2^ XXXIV. 

Trmfy^lon$ in QQ^fiqfi^nc^ efth t)eckration QfFranc^i 



THU d<P«lftftti€m of France in favour of America^ 
though k wftfptfatcd the natiofi^ did not io the 
lead furprize it. The prep^fAttons ih^t had fo lonjg 
been making in all the ports of that kingdom were 
no fecret ; and it was impofiible to miftake their in-* 
tentions^ 

The public was, upon this occafion, no lefs di- 
vided in its opinions refpeding that event, than thei^ 
Parliament had fhewn itl'elf in the debates that were 
carried on with fo much vehemence in both Houfes^ 
It revived the antipathy to a power, of which the 
ambition was fo well known, and had coft this na- 
tion fuch immenfe treafures, and fo much blood to 
reprefs. The profpeft of the further facrifices of 
men and money that would now be required to op- 
pofe its hoftile views, kindled afrefti the refentment 
of old injuries, and in fome meafure prepared the 
people to unite with zeal and cheerfulnefs in the 
efforts that now became immediately neccffary to 
face this ancient and natural enemy. 

The people of France imagined, that on declaring 
thcmfelves the friends and protedlors of America, 
the confternation in England would have been fuch, 
as inftantly to hav|5 induced the Britilh miniftry 
to accelerate an accommodation with America, even 
upon any terms ; and that the fpirit of this nation 
would have been fodepreffed,-a8 to have funk at once 
into def^iair, and compelled government, from its 

conviction 
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convidlon of the general defpoqdency, to have fub- 
fcribed to any gonditipps thai; Fr^ncq and Americ3|. 
^uld have jointly di(Sated. 

Such was the opmion enwrtam^d and propagated 
by the French, and their numerous partifans 
throughout. Europe. But there were alfo many 
who diffentcd from them ; and who, from a more 
ftriiS: and impartial infpedtion into the chara^^er of 
the Britifh nation, fprelaw and foretold that;?liis. 
acceffion of France to the caufe of Amc;rica, inftead 
of bringing about a pacification, would, on the con- 
trary, increafe and prolong the war, and in it$ con- 
fequences extend it perhaps tp every part of the 
globe-. 

* A nation, it was faid, fo long accuftomed to giv^. 
laws on the ocean,- would wt yield, >yithout a ie- 
vcre conteft, the fupctiority to any other on that, 
clement. Some there were, who alledged the dc* 
ciine of the dominion of Holland on the fea; and 
predicted that Great Britain would, in its turn, ex- 
perience the fame revcrfe. But thefe were told that . 
the difference between Great Britain and the Seven 
Provinces was fuqh as precluded all kind of com- 
parifon. The three kingdoms included in the Bri- 
ti(h iflands, compofed an immenfe tr^d: of land, 
inhabited by a people who lived on the produce of 
its foil,, which was known in moft parts to vie in 
fertility, . and to exceed in cultivation, the aioft 
plentiful regions in Europe. Its commerqe with 
foreign. cpuntries was founded on its owncommor 
dities. Its natural produdlions were fo v^^luable^ 
as to excel in their kind thofe of all other places ; 
and its fabrications were fo efteemed, as to be every- 
where in particular requeft. Its fituation as in 
ifland, afforded a multitude of advantages for the 
carrying on of naval bulinefs, \yhich no other part 
of Europe poflefled in equal proportion. Its har- 
bours were mare numerous and convenient, and the 

. 0^ adjoining 
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a^^oihing feas afforded greater profit by their , filhe- 
♦Jesy than any others in Europe. Add to this, the 
number and courage of the natives, * their ftrength 
atid expertnefs at fea, their high fpirit, their pro- 
digious richcs^, the excellence of their government^ 
the refources they pofleffed within themfelves, the 
aiftrvitjr and perfevcrance of their difpofition. All 
thefe were objedls^ of confideratidn, that ought ta 
be duly 'weighed, before people ventured to pro- 
ntiunce that their fate would be fimilar to thaf of 
the Dutch,' and that after having aftonifhed the 
world by their tranfient greatiiefs at fea, they would, 
like them, Ibfe it, and no lodger remain that for- 
midable power, which had rendered them fo long- 
c'onfpicuousr ' 

The Dutch were undoubtedly ^ brave and illuf^ 
trious people : Their ftruggles againft Spain fof 
the eftablilhment of their liberty, and their refift- 
ahce of the invafipns of France, would always be 
reriiembered highly to their honour. But their 
country was neither extenfive nor fertile. It drew 
its'fubfiftence entirely from abroad. ,Its commerce 
was precarious, as it did not arifc from the produce 
of its own foil, and depended on the want of induf* 
try in other nations. The orogrefs made by thefo 
in -the improvement of their own cbunrry, and in- 
iTjanufaduririg the materials of their ovvn growth, 
Kad pioportionably lefletied the commerce o{ Hol- 
land. It would in time revert to its primitive in- 
ccmfidefablenefs, (hould Europe continui the culti- 
vation c^f trade and agriculture with the fame atten- 
tion ^nd care it had done for many years. 

Such were the difcuflions that took place about 
this time in various parts of Europe, in thofe efpe- 
cially where people were folicitous to find reafons 
to hope that Great Britain would fink under the 
heavy trial that was preparing for her. Thofe who 
reprefented her as in a declining condition, were hy 

far 
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far the more numerous party ; and fuch was the 
envy and malevolence at that time predominant 
againft Great Britain, that it was not without the ' 
higheft difpleafure and indignation they heard the 
reafonings of the fewer opponents of their opinions* 

It was not^ therefore, without furprize they 
were informed, that> in confequence of the notifica* 
tion from the Court of France to that of Great Bri- 
tain, this latter was refolutely preparing to difpute 
the empire of America and that of the ocean with 
the two greateft powers in Europe ; and that, far 
from feeming intimidated by the arduous conteft in 
which they were going to engage, the people ap- 
peared, on the contrary, to have gathered frefh fpi- 
rit from the dangers that now threatened them, 
and to difplay a greater alacrity and readinefs to 
exert themfelves than they had ever done fince the 
beginning of the conteft. 

The truth was, that the altercation with the Co- 
lonies had not fufficiently alarmed the nation, to oc- 
cafion apprehenfions of any fort : it was confidered 
much more as a minifterial than as a national con<* 
ccrn, Inftead of bearing the Americans any refent-* 
ment, on account of their refiftance^ it was ap- 

{Jauded by numbers ; and till the declaration of 
ndependehcy, the majority of people was rather 
inclined to favour than to condemn them. The fpt- 
rit with which the Colonifts oppofed the defigns of 
miniftry^ retraced to the nation at large the refolu- 
tion with which their anceftors had, in times paft, 
i^ood up in defence of their liberties. In this light, 
the oppofition of America met with many warm fup^ 
porters, both in fpeech and writing. As the right 
of taxation was a fubjeit of a very complicated na- 
ture, it was hardly a matter of lefs doubt and dif- 
pute on this than on the other fide of the Atlantic.' 
' It was, by the cool and moderate, confidered as a 
mere point of fpecularion ; of which, as no clear de- 
VoL. III. No. 1 6. F cificn 
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cifion of it could be obtained. through dint of argu 
;^ent, the final fettlement ought, tor the preferva* 
tion of peace and friendfliip between the parent- 
ftate and its dependencies, to be left to 'an amicable 
roeeting of both parties, compofed of individuals 
reciprocally authorifed to terminate the difterence ; 
and whofe charader (hould at the fame time be fo 
acceptable to each fide, as to afford no room to 
fufpeft any undue influence to biafs them in their 
determinations. 

Nor did even the taking up arms by the Colonies 
excite any anger among the generality. Not ex- 
pecting they would fubmit to. the pretenfions of 
Britain, their refiftance was viewed but as a natural 
confequence of the coercion ufed with them ; and 
thofe who wifhed them fucceft, were not pcfrhapsr 
the Icaft confiderable part of the nation. 

The declaration of Independence effefted an al- 
teration 6f"fentiments. It was efteemed by mian'y 
of the moft judicious perfons in this country, a 
- meafure wholly unneceflary ; and without recurring 
to which, America might have compaflTed every 
point propofed, by continuing ks refiftance to Bri- 
tain, on the fame footing it had begun. This mea-* 
fvre occafioned an alienation from its interefts in 
the minds of ifiany of its former adherents. It was 
looked upon as a wanton abufe of the fuccefs, with 
which it had oppofed the efforts of the Britilh mi- 
niflry to bring them to fubmiffion, and as an un- 
grateful return for the warmth with which their 
caufe had been efpoufed in Parliament, and by fuch 
multitudes as in the, ideas of many amounted to a 
plurality. 

Their conduct in this inftance, though highlr 
difspprovcd, did not, however, create any violent 
cxalpcration. It was Hill hoped, thv^t if a reconci- 
liation with them could not be obtained upon a 
{yftcm of fubordination to Britain, ftill it would 
r- . take 
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take place on a convidtion of the natural advantages 
to be derived from a connedtion with a people who 
were in every refpect a part of thenifelvcs, and with 
whom thqy had lived in perfedt amity till this un» 
happy difference. 

A variety of motives contributed to cherifli this 
expectation. The Colonifts mult have been fully 
perfuaded, that after what had paft, no apprehen- 
lions could be reafcnably entertained on their part, 
that Britain, after a conclufion of the prefent quar- 
rel, would ever be ib unwife as to renew an attempt 
which had proved fo.unfuccefsfuU An accommo- 
dation founded on a reciprocation of benefits/ and 
on a footing of equality, was deemed an objed: 
no lefs defirable to the one party than to the other* 
Such a correfpondence with any other counny, as 
mjuft prove inimical to Britain, appeared a bulinefs 
of too much intricacy, and attended with too many 
changes and deviations from their former ufages 
and precedents, to meet with their concurrence. — * 
Language, religion, government, and long etla- 
blilhed notions, ways, and manners, would, it was 
thought, form an infuperable bar to their preferring 
a foreign connedtion to that of Britain. 

Such were the general ideas prevailing in this 
country when the Colonies renounced their de- 
pendence. The fupport they received from other 
parts did not at firll alter thefe ideas, as it was 
natural they fliould ftrive to procure the lupplics 
they wanted wherever they could be found. 

But when it was feen that (befides the neceflaries 
of this kind, which they were not blamed for pur- 
chafing from whoever had them to fell) they began 
to harbour defigns of the moft inimical nature to 
this country, it became indifpenfably necefTiiry to 
view them in a hoftile light. It was with great re- 
pugnance that fentiments of this nature were adopt- 

F 2 ed. 
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ed, as it was with much grief perceived that tht 
' hopes of a cordial recorxiliation were now at art 
end ; and that, after having caft off their fubofdi- 
nation, they had alfo determined to diffolve the tie^ 
of friendlhip that had fo long fubfifted between 
them and Great Britain, and to fide with its moft 
Inveterate enemies. 

The declaration of France completed the revolu* 
tion that had beqn gradually taking place in the 
opinions of rlien, on tlieir being repeatedly apprized 
of the determination of Congrefs to break afundet* 
all the bonds of former amity, and to unite them- 
felvcs in the clofeft manner with that kingdom. 

Great courage and undauntednefs was manifefted 
upon this critical emergency, by the cool and con- 
fiderate part of the nation. As in all countries there 
are people upon whom events of this fort ate apt tO 
make much more impreffion than they ought, all 
due precautions were taken to remove their appre- 
henfidns, and to fliew them that the danger was faif 
lefs than they imagined ; and that with prudence 
and martagement this country would be fully able 
to cope with its numerous enemies. 

Thofe of whom it chiefly behoved government td 
keep up the fpirit on this occafion, were the holders 
of national ftock and the moneyed men; from whom 
the funds for public exigencies were to be fupplied. 
They were not a httle alarmed, at firft, by the deda- 
ration of France : but they foon recovered from their 
fears, on a mature confideration of the refpe&ivt 
Hate of the finances in France and in England. Such 
refources wc-re manifefted to them to be in the pof- 
fefiion of this country, as would empo\ter it for ^ 
long duration to maintain the moft vigorous conteft; 
and^ notwithftanding the pretences of the French 
miniftry, there appeared good grounds to fufpedt 
that a failure of means would incline them to a pa^ 

cificatfoji 
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cification much more fpeedily than was eithfej their 
cxpe<3ation or intent. 

The French, in the mean time, purfuant to the 

. precedent in the late war, refolved to perplex the 
councils of this country with the terrors of an inva- 

^ fion. Multitudes of regiments were affembled from 
all parts of that kingdom, and marched dowi) to the 
fea-fide, where they formed large encampments pp- 
pofite to the (hores of Britain. 

Though an invafion was by no rneans apprehend- 
ed at the prefent hour, as it could not, in good po- 
licy, take place, till a fuperiority was obtained at 
fea ; yet to quiet the apprehenfions of the people, 
and to (hew all Europe, as well as the French, that 
Britain was well prepared to meet them, orders were 
iflued to draw out and embody the militia ; which, 
happily for this country, was now compofed of men 
in every refpedl as well exercifed and difciplined as 
any regular troops. 

Great complaints, however, were made, that a 
fquadron of twelve ihips of the line, under com- 

, mand of the Count D'Eftaing, had failed from Tou- 
lon unobftrufted. America was undoubtedly the 
objedt of its deftination ; but no fquadron had yet 
been employed either to difpute its paflage through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, or to follow and watch its 
motions. It was much to be feared the inferiority 
of the naval force under Lord Howe, would expofe 
him to be totally defeated, and the whole fleet of 
tranfports to be taken of deflroyed by the enemy ; 
which would, of courfe, occafion rhe entire ruin of 
the army now employed in America^ 

This matter was taken up with great warmth in 
Parliament ; and much cenfure paffed on miniftry 
fbt nor acting with more vigilance in a cafe of fuch 
importance. It was reprefented that the armament 
ftt Toulon had been fo long preparing, that its 

F 3 ftrength 
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firength and intent had, for many months pad, been 
the univerfal objeft of attention in all Europe. 

To this it was replied, that the difficulty of iHan- 
ning, in due time, a fquadron of fufficient force to 
intercept the French Admiral, had enabled him to 
fail, unmolefted, through the Straits. The trade 
of the kingdom was fo extenfive, and fuch a num- 
ber of feamen abroad at this time, that without di- 
verting the fleet deftined for the guard of the realm 
of its nccefl'ary complement of men, it would have 
been impratticable to fit out a force for the purpofe _ 
of difputing the pafluge ; but that a powerful Iqua- 
dron was now in readinefs to follow him, and would 
ariive in America time enough to join the fleet and 
forces there, and to defeat all the attempts of the 
enemy. 

In the mean time, the reality and imminence of 
the dangers with which the kingdom was furrounded, 
engaged the attention of both Houfes in the moft 
ferious manner. The Commons unanimoufly paffed 
a vote of credit, to enable the King to put the na. 
tion in a ftate of immediate defence; and in the 
Houfe of Lords a morion was made by the Duke of 
Richmond to recall the fleet and army from Ame- 
rica, and to fl:ation both where they might protect 
thofe parts of the Britifli dominions that lay moft 
expofed to the enemy. 

This iPiOtion occafioned a fevere debate. Thofe 
Lords who elpoufed the Duke's opinion, fupported 
it with many ftrong arguments, drawn from the ne- 
ireflSty of confulting the prefervation of the realm, 
which was now threatened. itfelf fo evidently, that 
unlefs it was placed in a pollure of .the mpfl vigo- 
rous refiflance, it would be moft certainly the .firflt 
pbjfd:, againft which a foreignattack. wdutci. be di^ 
refted. . . ..' . -"!//" " 

Thofe who difapproved of the motion, contended 
that the remaining ftrcngth of regular forces, added 

to 
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to he militia, which in its prefent Hate was little, 
if at all inferior to them, would compofe fo nume«»- 
rous and formidable an army, as need not appre- 
hend any invafion whatever ; and that the fleet was 
in a condition to meet that of France with every 
reafonable hope of fuccefs. 

While fecured in this manner from any hoftile at- 
tempt at home, there was no occafion dcfpairingly 
to throw up all hopes of fucceeding abroad. The 
relinquifhment of our Colonies would lower us in 
the eftimation of all Europe. It was expected that 
the leaft we could do, was nobly to ftruggle for a 
dominipn fo long our own : were we to lofe it, we 
ftill ought to preferve our reputation. But this 
would certainly be loft by the abandonment of our 
American dependencies in the manner propofed : it 
would b^' like retreating from the field of battle on 
the very appearance of the foe. The arrogance and 
prefumption of the French on fuch behaviour in 
the Englilh nation, would become intolerable :-*- 
they would reprefent, and would indeed have a right 
to think us a timorous, degenerate race : they 
would, in confequence, treat us with all manner of 
fcorn ; and proceed from infult to infult, till they 
had compelled us to throw away this pliant, forbear- 
ing difpofition, and to refume our former character 
of firmnefs and refolution, Were it not better, 
therefore, never to lay it down, but to continue 
vigoroufly in the purfuit of the meafures vve had 
already adopted ? Should they fail ; — Ihould the 
chances of war prove unfavourable, we fhould ftill 
have adted a bold and intrepid part, and our repu- 
tation would remain unfuUied : we could always 
treat with arms in our hands ; and the confcioufnefs 
of our valour, and our determination never to yield 
to ignoble terms, would not fail in the iffue to ob- 
tain fuch as were honourable. 

F4 Such 
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. Such were the reafons offered by thofe who dli^ 
approved of the propofal to abandon America. 
The majority fided with them; and it was deter- 
mined to fupport the conteft with the utmoft per- 
feverance. 

In the mean time the inquiry into the ftate of the 
nation continued with unabated affiduity in both 
Houfes. In the Houfe of Peers, the Duke of 
Richmond, its principal condudor, afiifted in what 
related to the naval department by theJDuke of Bol- 
ton and the Earls of Effingham and Briftol, had 
brought all matters relating to it into fuch a clear 
and jperfpicuous arrangement, as afforded fatisfac- 
tion to all parties. Though it had proved offtnfive 
in fome refpefts to miniftry, yet the information it 
afforded was highly ufeful and requifite at the time : 
it led to particulars that greatly wanted elucidation, 
and placed the general affairs of the nation in their 
pro[)er light. 

He now put an end to that laborious apd intricate 
inquiry, by one of the moft refolute and animated 
fpeephes that ever had been pronounced in that af- 
fembly. Its profeffed intent was to lay before the 
Throne the real undifguifed (ituation of the king- 
dom, as refulting from that inquiry ; the profufion 
in the adminiftrarion of the finances ; the defed:ive 
ftatc of the navy, and its incompetence to the exi- 
gencies of the ftate at this perilous feafon ; and the 
aftonifhing accumulation of the public debt in three 
years war. Such, he afferted, were the qonfe- 
quences of the imprudence and incapacity of the 
prefent minifters. They had milled the King, tar^ 
fiifhed the luftre of the Britifh crown, difmcmbered 
the empire, wafted the public treafures, impaired 
the credit and commerce of the nation, difgraced 
its arms, and weakened its naval power. After ex* 
citing a civil war between the two principal parts 
©f the Britifli empire, they had, bfy their obftinate 
" - ' ' ' refqfal 
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rcfufal of proferred reconciliation, driven the one 
part into an alliance with the greateft enemy pf thi^ 
country, and involved it in the greateft dangers it 
had ever experienced. 

After a variety of other expreflions no lefs point-? 
ed and fevere, he infifted, as he had done before, 
that the only nieafure of fafety was to recall the 
Britifh forces from the Colonies, and to conclude an 
^ accommodation with them upon the moft advanta- 
geous terms that could be obtained. For thofe rea- 
fons he moved an addrefs to that purpofe. 

In this opinion, however, oppofition was not 
unanimous. The Earl of Chatham refifted it with 
a ftrength of determination, and a vehemence of 
fpeech, that were peculiar on this occafion. The 
Earl of Shclburne, whofe eloquence and abilities 
had long rendered him confpicuous, embraced (imi- 
lar fentiments. They jointly confidered the inde- 
pendency of America as the termitiation of Britifh 
grandeur. The latter emphatically ftiled it the 
** fetting for ever of the Britifh fun.'* All dangers 
and all trials were to be encountered fooner than 
fubmit to fuch a difmemberment. Great Britain 
was in pofTefiion of ample refources to prevent fuch 
a difafter. The numbers and fpirit of her people, 
their riches and their ftrength, were greater than her 
foes fufpefted, and even than flie hcrfelf could well 
afcertain till they had been juftly tried. The great- 
nefs to which Ihe had rifen, was the work of her bold . 
and daring genius. It was by foaring above timid 
rules, and venturing out of the ordinary track of 
common politicians, the noble and ftupendous fa- 
bric of Britifh power had been eredted, and her do- 
minions extended to -every quarter of the globe. 
The fame councils that had raifed her fo high, 
would ftill preferve her glory unimpaired, if they 
were followed with the fame fpirit that firft didati 
ed them. 

Thofe 
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. Thofe who adhered to the Duke of Richmond's 
opinion^ allowed the general truth and reftitude of 
what was alledged ; but they aflerted, at the fame 
time, that no circumftances in any former period of 
the Britilh hiftory, bore any refemblance to the 
prefcnt. We contended in paft quarrels with our 
tnemies ; but now we were contending with our 
friends ; the partners of our ancient good fortnne ; 
the companions of our better days. While they 
jcompofed one people with us, we were jointly in- 
vincible ; but .they were becpme our bittereft foes. 
' They were the true defdendants of our anceftors ; 
intrepid and firm in their determinations, they had 
Tefolyed to fubmit no longer to our authority; 
anci the times were fo favourable to their pre- 
tenfionsj that notwithftanding our power by fea anli 
land, they had withftood us contrary- to our expec- 
tations, and to thofe of many others. They were 
PQW ftrengthened with the additional affiftance of 
jkll.our natural enemies, while we had not a fingle 
ally. 

Such a fituation called for prudence much more 
than valour. We had exhibited fufficient fpeci- 
mens of this ; but as it avowedly was want of wif- 
dom that involved us in a conteft with our Colonics, 
to perfevere in it without any reafonable profpeit of 
overcoming them, would be but a continuance ot 
our infatuation; the lefs pardonable, as experi- 
ence had taught us the inutility of fuch an at- 
tempt. 

But thefe reafonings did not avail ; and the ma- 
jority was againft the addrefs as before. A protefl 
was figned, however, upon this occafion, by twen- 
ty Peers ; wherein they condemned, with the ut- 
moft . freedom and afperity of language, the de- 
fign^ to perfift in the meafufes carried on in the 
Colonies. 
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It was during the debate of this day, that the Earl 
of Chatham, while engaged in a warip fpeech againll 
the acknowledgment of American indepei]dency, 
was feized with a fainting fit that put an end to his 
difcourfe. It was the laft that he ever fpoke in that 
Houfe, He died about a month- after, on the ele- 
venth of May, in his feventicth year, leaving be- 
hind him the charadter of one of the grcateft orators 
and ftatefmen this or any other country had ever 
produced. The greateft honours were paid to his 
memory. His eminent fervices to this country, 
and the high degree of fplendour and power to 
which it arofe under his adminiftration, were grate- 
fully and earneftly commemorated in both Houfes 
of Parliament, efpecially in that of the Commons. 
His remains were Interred, and a magnificent mo- 
nument e retted to his remeaibrance in Weftminfter 
Abbe}'', at the public expence. Nor did the gra- 
titude of the nation reft here. As, from the excef- 
five difintereftednefs of his charadter, he had left his 
family in circumftances unequal to the dignity to 
which he had been raifed, provifion was made for 
the payment of his debts, and an honourable income 
fettled upon his pofterity. 

On the third of June a period was put to this 
memorable feffion ; not, however, without the 
loud complaints of the oppofition. The difmifSon 
of Parliament, at a time when events were hourly 
expedted of the moft ferious importance, was re- 
prefented as highly improper. In fuch a compli- 
cation of difficulties and perils, the people re- 
quired fome vifible objcdt to animate their hopes, 
and infufe Into them fentiments of courage and 
firmnefs. It was now, they faid, paft all denial, 
that the prefent miniftry had utterly loft the confi- 
dence of the public : none but fuch as benefited 
i9ime.dia.t;ely through their means, exprcHcd any 
adherence* to them; the Parliament was therefore 

the 
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the only body of men on which the nation could 
ivith any fafety rely, in this day of terror : it was 
there only that thofe individuals would be found, 
whofe wifdom and uprightnefs would remedy the 
many evils occafioned by the errors of miniftry. 
Such were the fentiments of a large proportion of 
the public at t^iis periqd of ui^iverfal anxiety. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

^ranfaSlions and Military Operations in America^ 
1778. 

WHILE the Parliament of Great Britain was 
taken u|) in the many difcuffions that em* 
ployed the attention and abilities of its members 
during this important fellion, the agents of G>ngrefs 
Ivere no Icfs bufily occupied in forming conne<ftions 
Ivith the enemies of this country, and preparing ob- 
ftacles to thofe defigns againft them, which, from 
the perfeveringnefs of its charafter, they doubted 
Hot it would labour to inforce to the laft. 

Soon after the declaration of Independency, the 
Congrefs had determined to employ for this pur- 
jpofe the mod adtive and able individuals it could 
procure. Several were accordingly fent to the dif- 
ferent courts and ftates of Europe, where they ac* 
quitted themfelves of the bufinefs committed to 
their charge, with great acutenefs and dexterity. 

The courts to which thefe commifiioners were 
difpatched, were thofe pf France, Spain, Vienna, 
PruflSa, ahd Tufcany. Thefe were the powers of 
whom they chiefly fufpedted the friendfhip and 
good wiflies to Great Britain : the two firft, efpe- 
cially, they confidently relied upon as fure allies. 

The inftrudions given by Congrefs to their com* 
hiiffioners, were to aflure thefe refpeftive courts, 
that notwithftanding the endeavours that might be 
liiade on the part of Great Britain to reprefent thf 
Colonics as difpofed to return to the obedience of 
that crown^ it was their firm determination^ at all 
events, to maintslin their independence* 

They 
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They virei-e t6 ufe every means in their power to 
procure the affiftanceof the Emperor of Germany, 
the Kings of Pruffia^ '^Spaittj and France, in pre- 
venting RiiflSan, German j and other foreign troops 
from beirtg fent to North America for hoftile piH:- 
pofes againft the United States^ and for obtaining a 
recall of thofe already fent.- 

They .were particularly^commiffioned to ufe their 
titmoft efKKrs to induce the Court of France to affift 
ffic UnU^d'Stat^^ afeairiit Britain/ either by attack- 

^ e.Kih'g's Electoral dominions in Germany, or 
the poflefliions of Greaf ferit^in in the VV^ft, or ia 
the Eaft' Indies. 

Th<^y^fopored, that in cafe Srit'aitt cduld be dif- 
poflefTed of Newfoundland,, Cape Breton^ and Nova 
Scoti^,' by the united" efforts of France and the 
United States, thofe iflahds Ihould remain to thefe, 
and the filhery be divided between both, to the ex-^ 
clufion of Great Britain. 

As a further motive to the Court of Frartce to 
efpoufe* their caufe, fhould the preceding induce- 
ment not prove fufEcient, they were to offer an ab- 
folute CefIiof\ to this' crown of the property of the 
Britifh iflands in the Wefl Indies^ taken by the 
joint force of France and the United States* They 
engaged in this cafe to furnifh, at their own ex- 
pence, a fufficient quantity of provifions to. carry 
on fu'ch an expedition againfl thofe iflands, together 
with a certain number of well-appointed frigates. 

The commiflioners were to form a treaty. with the 
Court of Spain, as fimilar as it vyas pradticable and 
convenient to that made with France. 

.Should the Court of Spain incline to join with the 
United States in a war with Great Britain, they of- 
fered their afliftance in reducing Penfacola to the 
pofiefiion of Spain, provided the fubjedls of the 
United States fliould enjoy the free and uninter- 
rupted 
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tupted navigation of the river Miffifippi, and the 
ufe of the harbour of Penfacola. 

They further offered, in cafe the Court of Por-* 
tugal (hould have (in compliance with the requeft 
of the Britifh miniftry) expellee} the (hipping of the 
United States from its ports, or confifcated its Vef- 
icls, to declare war againft that kingdom, if that 
meafure (hould be agreeable to, and meet with the 
fupport of France and Spain. 

The Commiflioners at the Court of Pruflia were 
to propofc fuch a treaty of qonimerce and friendfhip 
with that Monarch, as (hould not be unacceptable to 
France or Spain. ^ 

. Such were the direftions of Copgrefs to its Com- 
miffioners in the capital Courts of Europe: but, ex- 
clufive of thefe,. other agents were employed in va- 
rious other places ; and nothing was negledted to 
cftabli(h the interefl of the American States, where- 
ever it was deemed neceflfary. 

While thefe tranfadiorts were occupying the at^ 
tention of the politicians in Europe,, the Britilh and 
American armies were con(ined to their winter 
quarters. Valley Forge, where General Wafhing- 
ton was pofted in a hutted camp, had nothing to 
recommend it but its po(ition : from thence hfi 
could obferve all the motions, and be quickly apr 
prized of every defign of the Britifli commander* 
Notwithftanding his a&ual inferiority, in point of 
tiumber, he, lay in a country where, on the ka(l 
eme.rge,ncy, he could be reinforced with a (Irength 
fufficient to attempt a'ny enterprize that he might 
think proper to projed:. The fuddcnnefs of his at- 
tack at; Germantown was not forgotten ; and the 
fertility of his mind in the invention of plans and 
means to harrafs and attack, were experimentally; 
known. The Americans too, were no longer new 
and inexpert in military matters. In the courfe 
of three years, they had fo well pro(ited by conti- 

nual 
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ftual experience, that they were- well inured to tlitf 
fervice ; and diiplayed, occalionally, equal courag^ 
and fkill. 

Againft fuch a General, and fuch men, it was ne- 
ceflary to keep a perpetual guard, efpecially as it 
was in thefe unexpeded onfets they were moft dex- 
terous and to be apprehended. To obviate all dan- 
gers of this kind, the Britiih General direded re- 
doubts and lines to be conitruded around the city 
of Philadelphia ; by which it was effeftually fecured 
againft any furprixe. * 

The army that had been under the command of 
Greneral Burgoyne was now at Bofton ; from whence, 
on its arrival thither, it had expefted, according to 
the articles of capitulation, to have been ihortly 
tranfported to England ; but difficulties totally, un* 
forefeen and uncxpeAed, now flood in its way. 

It bad been rcquefted by the Britifti commander, 
that the embarkation of this army fliould take place 
cither at New York or at Rhode Ifland, for the 
greater conveniency of the ihipping, inftead of Bof- 
ton ; from whence, according to the letter of the 
Convention, they were to take their departure.—* 
As it was not doubted that this propofal would be 
complied wirh, the fhips were now arrived in the 
harbour of Rhode Ifland, and waiting there foi* 
the arrival of the troops : but, to their great fur- 
prize, the Congrefs politively refufed them the per** 
miffion to embark, under pretence of its fufpedting 
that finiftcr defigns were intended on their part. 
This propofal, it was infinuated, was made, in ordef 
to have an opportunity of joining the other Britiih 
troops, and then framing a pretext to break or evade 
the terms of the Convention, and thus to temaiti id 
America to aft againft the United States, They urged 
^s a proof that their fufpicions were well grounded, 
that the twenty-fix tranfports waiting to take them 
On board, were not fufficient for fo large a body ad 

near 
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nfar fix thoufand men, of which they confifted, 
cfpecially in a winter voyage to Europe ; and that 
it was highly improbable that they could already 
have been provided with th« neceffary quantity of 
^Aores, and other demands requifitc for that pur- 
' pofe^ on fo (hort a notice, and in the prefent cir-f 
cumftances of the Britifli fleet and army refpefting 
provifions. 

The officers of this army had made I^eavy com* 
plaints of improper treatment in regard to their 
quarters, which were not conformable to what they 
had been promifed in the capitulation. General 
Burgoyne happening, on this occafion, to ufe fome 
jftroDg expreffions, they were conftrued into a for- 
mal complaint, that the Americans had violated the 
articles of capitulation. This they diredly declar- 
jcd a matter of the moll ferious nature : they inter- 
preted this complaint as an implied intention to con- 
nder the Cpnveution as no longer binding the mo- 
ment they were out of the power of the Americans. 
Such a declaration, it was urged on the part of Con- 
grefs, made in the prefent circumftance of their being 
in detention, would be confidered as a juftification 
of their ading as if abfolved from all the obligation 
pf obferving the capitulation as foon as they were 
at large. 

Equally aftonifhed and exafp^rated at this treat- 
ment^ General Burgoyne took all due pains to ex- 
plain the paflage in his letter that had occafioned it. 
The meaning of it, he infilled, was only to complain 
pf improper ufage, and to require a more punctual 
adherence to the articles of capitulation. The of- 
ficers, to obviate all difficulties, unanimoufly figned 
their parole, and offered, with the General, to put 
their hands to any paper acknowledging the validity 
of the Convention. 

But thefe expoftulations were fruitlefs. Congrefs, 
in this matter, feemed to aft from a previous deter- 

YoL.lII. No. 1 6. G minatipn 
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mination to recede, on no account, from the rr^ea* 
ure it had adopted. This occalioned a variety of 
fevere (Iridures on its conduft. The political part, 
of the world confidered their behaviour as a deed 
of inevijtable neceffity for their prefervation. Not^ 
withftanding the total defeat of the expedition under 
General Burgoyne, the army he commanded might, 
on its return to England, have eafily been replaced 
by a like number ; the addition of which, to the 
forces at Philadelphia and New York, would have 
iproved a very confiderable fupply at this junfture, 
and enabled the Britifh army to have begun the 
approaching campaign with much greater advantages 
than they could cxpedt, until they had received rer 
inforcements, 
- Thefe were reprefented as the real motives that 
induced the Congrefs to pafs a refolution in the be- 
ginning of the year feventy-eight, by which the 
departure of General Burgoyne and the army under 
him was fufpended, till the Court of Great Britain 
had notified to Congrefs, in explicit and formal 
terms, its ratification of the Convention at Saratoga. 
In this manner a body of near fix thoufand veterans 
were detained prifoners, and the apprehenfions of 
. the Britifh army's being reinforced with a like num^ 
ber completely removed. 

On the return of fpring, the Britifli troops in 
Philadelphia made feveral iuccefsful excurfions, in 
order to procure forage, and open the communica^ 
tions necellury for the conveyance of fupplies. — 
Among thofe who fignalized themfelves on thefe 
occafions were Colonels Mawhood, Abercromby, 
and Major Maitland. The firft made a defcent on 
the coaft of Jerfey, near a place called Salem, wher-e 
he difperfc^ a confiderable force colledted there to 
oppofe him. The fecond, on notice of a chofen 
r body of the enemy having taken pofTeflion of an ad- 
vantageous ground^ at no great diflance from Phi- 

' ladelphia^ 
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ladelphia, attacked them by furprize, and com- 
pHIcd them to retire with confiderable lofs. The 
tbird, proceeding up the river, above Philadelphia, 
deftroyed all the enemy's ihippingthat was ftationed 
between that city and Trenton. The lofs they fuf- 
rained was exceedingly great. Some expeditions of 
the like nature were made by the Britilh troops 
quartered in Rhode Ifland, and were attended with 
equal fuccefs. 

The Americans complained that the Britifti foU 
diery committed the greateft exceffes upon thefe oc- 
caiions, and a<fled in a manner unwarranted by the 
Jaws of nations. However true or exaggerated thefe 
complaints might be, they made a powerful impref- 
fion over the whole continent, aod rendered the 
Britifh military extremely odious. 

In the mean time, the Congrefs was indefati- 
gable in recurring to every method which it could 
devife, to encourage the people refolutely to pre- 
pare for the next campaign. It was confidently cir- 
culated throughout the Colonies, that, in all proba- 
bility, this would be the laft : Such meafures were 
reprefented to have been taken as would compel 
Britain ro, look at home and confult her fafety with 
fo much attention, as would prevent her from divid- 
ing it abroad : Such friendfhips and alliances would 
be formed as would entirely change the face of af- 
fairs, and render Britain the fole object of defence 
to its inhabitants. 

Infpirited by thefe aflurances, which were in fome 

neafiire welUfounded, and not in the leaft doubted 

)y the Americans, they began accordingly to flatter 

hemfelves, that an end to their fuffcrings was ap- 

rcaching, and that, in the fpace of a few months, 

\ey would obtain the peaceable and unmolefted 

)lIeflion of their independency. 

General Wafliington was fully convinced that the 

'Lowing campaign^ if not entirely decifivc, would 
G 2 bring 
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bring matters to fuch an iflue as mould eflentially 
influence the remainder of the war. In order to 
avail himfelf of every advantage that fortune or 
good condudt could procure, he determined to ef- 
fedt fuch a reformation in the djfcipline of his army, 
as might at once remove all impediments to its 
quickcft motjons. All heavy and fupcrfluous bag- 
gage was fliiick off; portmanteaus and lacks were 
fubftituted in lieu of che|ls and boxes, and pack- 
Jiorfes inflead of waggons : no kind of incumbrance 
efcaped his notice ; and he gave himfelf the ex- 
ample, by dlfmiflSng eyery kind of fuperfluity from 
his own attendance. 

In order to increafe, at the fame time, a martia) 
fpirit among the upper claflcs, it was recommended 
by a public refplution of Congrefs, to all the young 
gentlemen of the different Colonies, to form them-^ 
lelves into companies of cavalry, to ferve at their 
pwn.expcnce during the campaign, promifing them 
fuch treatment and attention as were due to their 
rank. 

While the Congrefs was rnaking the arrangements 
peccflary for a refolute defence, the Britilb army 
was equally taken up in preparing for a vigorous 
profecution of the next campaign. They prpmifed 
thcinklves a reinforcement of twenty thoufand men j 
and entertained no dogbt, with fuch an addition of 
^-ilrength, to put a complete period to the war before; 
the end of the year. 

From the continual hoftilities in which they were' 
engaged, they had now cQntra(fted an intereft in the 
war, which made them confider it as their own, 
and rendered the m eager %o terminate it in the man-^ 
ner that had been 6rft held oiit to them ; — by cori- 
qucft, and a total fubjedllon of the enemy to the 
terms prcfj:ribed by Britain. " ' - 
' Such was the difpofition of the Britifh army, 
when the intelligence arrived, about the middle of 
' ' ' ^ * ' April. 
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jftpril, of the conciliatory bill brought into Parlia* 
ment by the minifter. 

The furprize and indignation cxprefled by the 
whole army on this occafion, (hovved how little they 
expected an alteration of ientimerits in England, and 
how warmly they felt for the Caufe. Ic grieved them 
that the ftilfe of fuperiority, which they had hitherto 
iiflumed with the Americans, was to be laid afide, 
and that they were to be treated on terms of equality* 
The afpiring hopes they had cheriflied, of being foon 
able to cruQi all refiftance,- were now to be <::on^erted 
into conceflions to an enemy they held in contempt^ 
and looked upon as more than half conquered. 

Such were the feritiments with which the Britifli 
military received the intelligence of the conciliatory 
bill. Both officers and fdldiers equally concurred 
in the wafmeft expreflSons and denotations of anger 
and refentiiienti Some even tore their cockades off 
their hats, and trampled therti under their feet; 
they confidercd themfelves as meil deprived of their 
honour, and as if a vidtory had beeti unjuftly fnatched 
out of their hands. 

If the natives of Britain felt fuch emotions, thofe 
of the American loyalifts were inexpreflibly greater. 
They now faw themfelves diverted for ever of all 
the hopes they had formed of being reinftated in 
their former ftations and pofleffions. In firm con- 
6dence of this, they had openly taken up arms in 
the caufe of Britain. BanilTiment from their own 
country, and abandonment by another, was now, 
tbeyfaid, to be their future fate. 

As foon as this bill was arrived, it was carefully 
circulated among the Colonills by the agents to the 
Britilh government; but it proved of little efFed:, 
and met with fmall notice. Congrefs, in order ro 
fhow their difregard of it, ordered it to be publicly 
printed in the newfpapers. Governor Tryon had 
ftnt feveral copies of il to General WaQiingron, re* 

G 3 quelling 
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quefliftg that he would permit. them to be circulated 
in his army. The General returned him an anfwer, 
inclofing a printed copy of it in a public paper, 
with the refolutions of the Congrefs in confequencc 
of it. 

Tbefe refolutions were, that whoever (hould pre- 
sume to make any fcparate agreement with the Com- 
miffioners appointed by Great Britain, (hould be 
deemed a public ervemy to America; that the 
United States could not with any propriety hold any 
correfpondenee with the Commiflioners, unlefs the 
Britifti fleets and armies were previoufly withdrawn, 
or the independency of the United States formally 
acknowledged. The Gongrefs warned, at the fame 
time, the Colonies not to fufFer themfelves to be 
deceived into fecurity by any offers^ but to ufe their 
mod ftrenuous exertions to fend their refpedtivc .' 
proportions of troops to the field with all diligence. 
In thefe refolutions Gongrefs was unanimous. 

The general anfwer from thofe among the Ame- 
ricans ti) whom the conciliatory bill was addrefled^ 
was — That the day of reconciliation upon fuch 
terms was paft; that the barbarous method with, 
which Britain had profecuted hoftilities, had extin- 
guifhed the filial regard once profefled for that 
country. The haughtinefs aflumed upon all occa- 
fionsot intercourfe, fufficienily Ihewed of what little 
i^ftcem and value the Americans were in the eye of 
thofe who held the reins of power in Britain : they 
could nor, therefore, with common prudence, any 
more than confident with their feelings, commit 
themfelves again to the direftion of thofe by \^hom 
they were fo much difregardcd, and by whom they 
had been fo much ill u^ed. 

In the beginning of May, Mr. Simeon Deane ar- 
rived from France at York Town, the rcfidence of 
the Congrefs ever fince the Britifti army had taken 
poflcffion of Philadelphia. He brought with him 

copies 
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copies of the two treaties of commerce and alliance 
between France and the United States, in order to 
receive the ratification of Congrefs, He laid before 
them all the particulars relating to the negociation, 
and a variety of other interefting accounts. 

The contents of thefe feveral dilpatches were im- 
mediately communicated to the public ; and fpecial 
care was taken to reprefent the conduft of France iii 
the mod advantageous colours. They were told 
that, in thefe tranfadtions, no advantage had been 
taken of the difficult fituation of the Americans, to 
extort fuch conditions from them. as neceflity alone 
could have induced them to grant : France had, on 
the contrary) adted with the higheft honour and ge- 
nerolity. Defirous that the treaties once tnade ihould 
be durable, and the amity between both nations fub- 
iift for ever, the French miniftry had determined 
that they ihould each find their intereft in the contU 
nuance, as well as the commencement of it. The 
terms, therefore, were fuch as if they had been made 
with a ftate in the fulnefs of ftrength and power, 
France, in fhort, had engaged to affilt America with 
all her might, and confented, at the fame time, 
that, whenever Britain offered terms of peace, the 
United states might accept of them 2 the only con- 
dition required by France, on their parr, was, that 
they Ihould never return to the obedience of that 
Crown. 

Befides the intelligence relating to the alliance 
with France, the people were alfo informed, that 
the independence of America was a favourite object 
with all the commercial powers in Europe. They 
had waited for an acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of America by France, and would foon fol-' 
low the example of that kingdom. Spain, there 
was no doubt, would be determined by the condu'it 
of the elder branch of the Houfe of Bourbon ; the 
Emperor and the King of Pruflia were entirely 
G 4 favourable ; 
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favourable; the Pruffian miniftrj'^, in particular, 
had informed one of the American plenipotentiaries, 
that the United States need not be apprehenfive that 
Great Britain would receive any further reinforce- 
ments of troops from the European powers; Ruffia 
^nd Denmark would fend none: fome hundreds 
might be furnilhed by thofe German Princes who 
had troops in America in the Britifh pay ; but even 
thefe would be found with difficulty, as every ob* 
ilruftion would be thrown in the way of railing re- 
cruits for that fervice. So averfe to it was the Court 
of PrufEa, that the troops of Hcffe and Hannau, in 
Britilh pay, were not allowed a paflage through that 
monarch's dominions. That monarch had even 
promifed to be the fecond power in Europe to ac- 
knowledge their independency. 

In addition to this information, they were affured, 
that it was the opinion of all thofe who were con- 
verfant in the affairs of Britain, that ihQ could not 
hold out more than one campaign in America ; thar 
her refources were near exbaufted, as her credit was 
io much reduced; that the moft ferious dangers 
were impending upon her; upwards of threefcore 
thoufand men. were encamped on the coafts of 
Normandy and Britanny, ready for an immediate 
defcent upon England ; that the navy of the Houfe 
of Bourbon amounted already to no lefs than two 
hundred and feventy fail, ready for fea, and was 
daily increafing; that, in the midftof fo many ene- 
mies, Britain had not a fingle friend : the' character 
of thofe who governed that haughty people had 
indifpofed all the world againft them, and their hu- 
miliation was the univerfai wifh of every ftate in 
Europe, without exception. 

Such were the reprefcntations of Congrefs to the 
people of the Colonies at large : they were received 
with the higheft exultation over the whole conti- 
nent. A day was appointed by General .Walhing- 

ton 
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ton for the whole army to celebrate the alliance with 
France ; and it was obferved with great military mag« 
nificence and folemnity. 

About the end of May, Sir William Howe took 
his departure for England, leaving thcik>mmand of 
the army to Sir Henry Clinton, Previous to 
his quitting Philadelphia, a moft fplendid feftival 
and entertainment was given him by the army, as % 
teftimony of the high refped: and affeiiion they bore 
to his perfon and chara<fter. 

In the beginning of June, the CommiiSoners ap- 
pointed by the conciliatory bill arrived from Eng- 
land : They were the Earl of Carlifle, Mr. Eden, 
and Governor Johnftone, Immediately on their ar- 
rival, they direfted their fecretary, Docftor Fergu- 
fon, to repair to Congrefs, in order to notify their ar- 
i rival, and to prefent their commiffion, with other 
papers, and to open the negociations with them ; 
but he was refufed a paflport; and they were obliged 
to fend them by another conveyance. 

In the letter which was addrcffed to Congrefs by 
the Commiffioners, they aflured them of an earneft 
defire to rc-eftablifh the tranquility of the empire on 
a bafis of equal freedom ; they reminded them that 
cordial reconciliation had in others, as well as the 
Britifh nation, fucceeded to divifions no lefs violent 
than thofe which now agitated it. They acquainted 
them that the a(fts of Parliament relatingjto Ameri- 
ca, which were now tranfmitted to them, had paifed 
unaninioufly, and (howcd the difpofition of Great 
Britain f^ to come. up to every wiili tha-t America had 
expreflSd, either in the hour of temperate delibera- 
ation, or of the utmoft apprehcnfion of danger to 
liberty." 

More efFedually to dcmonftrate their good inten- 
tions, they declared thcmfcUcs ready to confcnt to 
an immediate ceflation of hoflilities by fca and land ; 
to reftore a free intercourYe, and to renew the co n- 

Hi on 
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mon benefits of naturalization throughout the fevc-» 
ral parts of the empire ; to extend every freedoni 
to trade that the refpeftive interefts of both parties 
could require ; to agree that no military force Ihould 
be kept up in the different ftates of North America^ 
without the confent of the General Congrefs, or of 
the particular affemblies ; to concur in fuch mea* 
lures as would be requifite to difcharge the debts of 
America, and to raife the credit and the value of the 
paper circulation ; to perpetuate the common union 
by a reciprocal deputation of agents from the differ-' 
ent ftates, who Ihould have the privilege of a feat 
and voice in the parliament of-Grcat Britain ; or if 
fent fiom Britain, in that cafe to have a feat and 
voice in the Aflembly of the different States to 
which they might be deputed refpeftively, in of* 
der to attend to the feveral interefts of thofe by 
whom they were deputed ; to eftablifh the right 
and power of the refpeftive legiflatures in each 
particular ftate, of fettling its revenue, and its civil 
and military eftablifhment, and of exercifing a 
perfedl freedom of legiflation and internal govern- 
ment, fo that the Britifh ftates throughout North 
America, ading with us in peace and war, under 
one common fovereign, might have the irrevocable 
enjoyment of every privilege that was Ihort of a total 
feparation of intereft, or confiftent with that union of 
force on which the common fafety of their religion 
and liberty depended- 

After making thefe offers, they proceeded to take 
notice " of the infidious interpoiition of a power, 
which had from the firft fcttlement of the Colonies, 
been aduated with equal enmity to them and to Bri- 
tain. The afiiftance and alliance now proferred by 
France were, it was well known, framed by that 
power, in confequence of the plans of accommodation 
prcvioufly concerted in Great Britain, and with a 
view to prevent a reconciliation, and prolong the 
war between them. They 
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Thty trufted, however, *^ That the inhabitants 
of North America, conne<Sted with thofe of Britairt 
by the neareft ties of confenguinity, fpeaking the 
fatiie language, interefted ift the prefervation of 
fimilar inftitutions, remembering the former happy 
intercourfc of good offices, and forgetting recent 
animofities, would (brink from the thought of be- 
coming an acceffion of force to the late common 
enemy of both ; and would prefer a firm and free 
coalition with the parent ftate, to an infincere and 
unnatural foreign alliance/* 

They exprefled, at the fame time, a defire to 
meet the Congrefs, either colleftively or by depu- 
tation, at Philadelphia, New York, or any other 
place that might be agreed on. 

When that part of the letter was read. which 
mentioned the infidioufnefs of France, the reading 
was interrupted, and a motion made to proceed no 
further. The debates on this motion lafted three 
days ; when, after much confideration, the reading 
of it was refumed, and thofe papers alfo read that 
accompanied it. 

They were referred to a committee ; who, after 
a fhort deliberation, drew up a letter in anfwer to 
them, which received the unanimous approbation of 
Congrefs. 

This letter informed the commiffioners, that 
*^ Nothing but an earnett defire to fpare the efFufion 
of human blood, could have induced them to read 
a paper containing cxprcffions difrefpeftful to the 
King of France, their great and good ally ; or to 
confider propofitions fo derogatory to the honour of 
an independent nation.^* * 

** The adts of the Britifli Parliament, the com- 
miffion from the King of Great Britain, and the let- 
ter from the commiffioners, fuppoled," it was faid, 
" the people of the United States of North America 
to be fubjeds of the Britifh Crown, — and were 

founded 
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founded on the idea of dependence, which was ut-^ 
terly inadmiffible." 

" Congrefs was ncverthelefs inclined to peace,' 
notwithftandihg the unjuft claims from which the 
war originated, and the favage manner in which it 
had been colidu(fled; They would therefore be rea- 
dy to enter upon the confideration of a treaty of 
peace and commerce, not ineonfiftent with treaties al- 
ready fabfifting, whenever the King of Great Bri-* 
tain fhould demohftrate a fincere difpofition for that 
purpafc^ The only folid proof of fuch a difpofition, 
would be an explicit acknowledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America!^ br the 
withdrawing his fleets and armiesV* 

This anfwer terminated the correfpondertce be^ 
tween the Congrefs and the commiffioners ; and put 
at once an end to all ideas of bringing about aft 
accommodation. But feveral individuals exerted 
themfelves in the juftification of that body, and of 
the American caufe, in fundry publications, which 
attraded much notice at that time. 

Though Congrefs did not diredtly interfere in thefc 
matters, they were glad to *fee the abilities of their 
adherents employed in fupporting their meafures. 
It was the more acceptable, as the commiffioners 
had, upon failure of the intended negociation witlr 
that Affembly, appealed to the people of the Colo- 
nies at large, and laid before them a variety of rea- 
fonings and inducements to engage their concur- 
rence in the terms propofed by Great Britain for re- 
conciliation. 

At the time of the appointment of this commif- 
fion, an opinion was very current amongftthofe who 
fided with miniftry, that the majority of the people 
in America were well affefted to the caufe of 
Britain. They who were in this perfuafion, ufed 
I heir utmoll efforts to diffufe it ;' and it was in pur- 
luauce of i^fais ide^ that the commiffioners made 

their 
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jtjyeir public appeal to the inhabitants of the con. 
tinent. 

This condudl fubjcdted .the commiffioners to fe* 
yerc reprehenfipns from thofe who took up the cauf<? 
pf Congrefs and Independence. They Reproached 
them with endeavouring to breed diflentieri and dif- 
turbances in the Colonies, under a pretence of l;i- 
touring to reftore tranquility. 

In order to eognteradtthe allegations pf the com- 
miffioners, it was reprefented, that the Colonies 
having concluded a treaty with France on the foot- 
ing, ofa free and independent people, they would 
become the ridicule and fcorn of all nations, were 
they without neceffity to return to their former fub- 
ierviency to Great Britain. Nor would they lefs 
juftly be branded with a charadter of a fickle faith- 
lefs people, unworthy of truft, and undeferving of 
ifupporr. They would henceforth be abandoned and 
defpifcd by all Europe ; and fhould they after fuch 
an ignominious accommodation with Great Britain, 
again experience ill treatment, no ftate or power 
would give them any countenance, were they to 
implore it with ever fo many promifes and folicit- 
atioris : meanwhile, they would lie at the mercy of 
Britain, whofe* refentment would be exerted with the 
more readinefs, from the convidion that the Colo- 
nies would meet with no relief from any quarter. 
!Neither was the commiffion of fufficient validity for 
the purpofes it held out. The powers it conferred 
Were notconclufivc andfinal; a parliamentary ratifica- 
tion would be neceffary to give efficacy to any treaty; 
and that treaty would be at the option of any future 
Parliament to refcind, ftiould the terms appear ina- 
dequate to the pretenfions it might think proper to 
form, or beneath the dignity of the paramount and 
ruling ftate. 

Many were the publications of this nature that 
fame forth upon this occafion. Thofe who princi- 

• pally 
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pally diftinguiflied themfelves in the compofition 
of them, were, Mr. Samuel Adams, of Bofton } 
and Mr. Drayton, of South Carolina ; both mem- 
l>ers of Congrefs, and the author of 'Common 
Senfe. 

That event, which more than any other contributed 
to fet the commiilioners in a difadvantageous light, 
was the evacuation of Philadelphia. Before an an- 
fwer from Gongrefs could reach the commiffioners. 
General Clinton evacuated that city, '^^ter the Bri- 
tiih forces had remained in poiieffipn of it about nine 
months. 

This evacuation was looked upon by the Ameri- 
cans as the firft decifive ftep to {he relinquifhmcnt 
of America. They boafted, that notvvithftanding 
the fuperiority of military advantages on the fide of 
the Britifli army, it found itfelf inadequate to the 
taik of a fecond campaign in Pennfylvania, and would 
Bot venture to penetrate any more into the inland 
parts of the continent. They now reprefented the 
conccgions made on the part of Britain, as proceed- 
i»g from the confcioufnefs of her inability to infift 
i3I>on her former terms. They confidered her 
ftrerrgth as broken upon the American continent; 
and inferred, from the Britilh army's retreating 
from the principal fcene of aftion, that expeding 
no further reinforcements to arrive, it withdrew to a 
place of fecurity, in order to be at hand to quit Ame- 
rica, in cafe the exigencies of Britain (hould require 
its immediate departure. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia took place on the 
eighteenth of June. After having made all necef- 
fary preparations, the army marched out of the city 
at three in the morning, and crofled the Delaware 
before noon, with all its baggage and incumbrances, 
through the judicious difpofirions of Lord Howe to 
accelerate its motions^and tofccure its paffage. 

Adif* 
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A difficult pafs, at a place called Mount Holly, 
lay in its march. Here a ftrong body of the enemy 
was polled, to flop the progrefs of the Britifh army 
until the arrival pf the main body with General 
Waftiipgton. 

Before Sir Henry Clinton had quitted PhiladeU 
phia, the American General had difcovered his de- 
fign, and had in confequence, difpatched exprefles 
into the Jerieys, to colled: all the force of the coun- 
try, in Qrder to harrafs the Britilh troops on every 
fide, and throw every obftrudion in their way. 

General Maxwell, with a large detachment of 
American regulars, croffed the Delaware, and joined 
the Jerley militia to this intent. Tbey broke down 
the bridges, and raifed a multiplicity of impediments 
to retard the march of the Britifh army ; but, from 
its fuperiority, they did not dare to make a ftand at 
Mount Holly, as they had at firil intended. 

But notwithftandiqg this difficulty was overcome, 
a multitude of others remained. The repairing of 
the bridges was a work of prodigious fatigue, from 
the vaft number of brooks,creeks, and watery paffages 
that lay in their road, and from the exceffive heat 
of the weather and climate. 

In fetting out on this dangerous retreat, the Britifii 
General clearly perceived that it would be indifpen- 
fably peceflary to pro^ride for all poffible contingent 
cies» His way lay entirely through an enemy's 
country, where every thing was hoftile in the 
extreme, and from whence no affiftance of any fort 
was to be exped:ed. The country was everywhere 
jnterfecfted with hills, woods, defiles, rivers, and dif- 
ficult fituations, The number of the enemy was 
now become formidable; fhould they unhappily 
poflefs themfelves offomeofthe principal paffes, it 
might prove a bufinefs of fome length to force 
them. In this conviftion, a very large quantity of 
juovifions had been prepared ; and, tho' a pecelTary 

article. 
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article, was not a little incumbrance. The baggage 
jthat accompanied the army was in>menfe. The 
carriages and packhorfes loaded with it and the 
other neceiraries, extended twejve miles. 

From thefe various caufes, the march of the Brir 
tifli army was neceflarily flow, and afforded the ene- 
Biy time to collect a fuffjcient force to render its 
inovements very dangerous. 

In the mean time General Wafhington had paffed 
jthe Delaware, with the main body of the continental 
army, and was hourly joined by the regular forces 
and militia that could be gathered from all 
parts. General Grates, at the head of the northern 
troops, was advancing with all fpeed to joiQ 
Him. 

On bis arrival at Allan's Town, Sir Henry Clintoh 
received intelligence, that the enemy were dirediing 
their rout towards the Rariton, in great force. Tq 
attempt the paffage of that river with fo many in- 
cumbrances attending him, and {q many impedi* 
ments tQ oppofe him, would prove an enterprize of 
great danger : he determined to purfue his marcl^ 
acrofs that part of the country which led to Sandy 
Hook ; from whence a paffage tq New Voirk migh^ 
eafily be effeded. 

Having taken this refplutipn, the afmy ftruck 
into the road leading to the Navefink, a river that 
empties iffelf into the ocean, near a town called 
JShrewfbury, in the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook* 
General Wafhington, on being apprized of this mor 
tion, followed tbe Britilh army with all poffible 
fpeed in order to overtake it, before it had gained 
the upper country, in the line of its margh, where 
it would be impoffible to attack it with any profpeft 
of luccefs. 

To this intent the Marquis Fayette was detached 
with fome chofen troops, to harrafs the rear of the 
Britifn army, and to prevent, its moving with thfat 

celerity 
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iderity wKich was requifite to reach that advanta- 
geous ground* General Lee, at the head of a large 
force, followed clofe to fupport him in cafe of need ; 
and General Waihington himfelf^ with the main bo« 
dy, moved in great order and circumfpe&ion to 
fuftain the whole. 

On the twenty -feventh of June, Sir Henry Clin* 
ton arrived near a place called Freehold. From the 
^eat numbers of the enemy's light troops that ho« 
vered on his rear, judging that their army was ap« 
preaching, he encamped on the ilrong grounds in 
the neighbourhood, where it would not be eafy for 
the enemy to furprize him. 

General Waihington, on reconnoitring his fitua* 
tioo, refolved to attack him as foon as he had quit* 
ted it to refume his march. He fpent the night in 
making the neceilkry preparations ; his troops lay 
vpon their arms ; and he ordered General Lee to be 
ready with the diviiion under his command, to begin 
the attack at break of day. 

Sir Henry Clinton forefeeing that his march would 
be interrupted, determined to difengage that part of 
his army which lay neareft the enemy of all incum- 
brance* To this intent he affigned the care of the 
baggage to the diviiion commanded by General Kny-^ 
phaufen, with orders to fet forwards early in the 
morning, that it might proceed without moleftatioii 
from the enemy. 

Some hours after the departure of this divifion, Sir 
Henry Clinton followed. He had remained behind 
to give it time to gain fome diftance, and to covet 
it from the enemy, whofe attacks he juftly fufpeftei 
would be direded againft his baggage, frotn the dif- 
ficulty of proted:ing it effeftuaily, confidering the 
length of ground it occupied. 

&>on after he had refuniU^d fait march, the ene*^ 
ihies were perceived in motion on feveral quarterly 
When the rear guard of the Britiih army had de?^ 

Vou in. 1^0.1$. H fi^endel 
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fcended from the heights, where they had encamj^ 
ed, into the adjacent plain, the American troops ^p^^ 
pearcd immediately in great force, and took poflef- 
fion of them. Large parties of them alfo defcended 
into the plain, and having made the requifite dif- 
pofitions for an attack, they began at ten o'clock ttf 
cannonade the rear of the Britifli army. 

In the mean time,rGcnBral Wafliington had pufli-t 
ed forwards feveral ftrong detachments on the ri^ht 
and left of the Britiih army, in order to overtake 
the divifion under General Knyphaufen, . It was at 
this time engaged in defiles »that continued fome 
miles, and lay, of courfe, greatly cxpofed ta the 
enemy. 

In order to oblige thefe detachments to defift froih 
their intention. Sir JHenry Clinton determined in* ' 
ilantly to make fo vigorous an attack upon the ene- 
my that had engaged his rear, as to compel them 
to return with the quickeft diligence, to fupport • 
their bwn people. *■* 

The plain where the aftion was riow bdgun,'lval 
three miles long, arid one broad. This enabled i 
body of dragoons in the Britifh army, to aft'to*ad'» 
viantage. Tli(^y charged a party of 'h6rfc irndef' 
theT^M^rquis Fayett^, arid drove them back' in con* ^ 
f ufipn lipori their own infantry . '-" ... / "^ 

4? ali things feiemed to tend towards a general aic>\ 
tion, a feinforcem'cnt '^as' ordered from 'Getjcral '.' 
Ki^yphaufen's divifion: and the array Was fdrrtied 
in order of battle on jhc^pl^in. Sir tienry GUoton'g 
intention was to make a refolute onfet on that part 
of the American army that had ventured' into" thi' 
plaiiT, before it could be joined by the rertiaipder. 
This was j^et at fome diftanpe, and had two defilei ' 
to pafs before ic could come up. The whole, of tho ' 
Atperican army confined of more' than . twenty 
thousand m^ ; but uo more had pailed thefe defiles 

""^\' :.'■■ . thaii:' 
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tKan what the Britifh forces in the front line under 
jLord Cornwallis were able to cope with. i 

When the American <3ivifion in the plain faw the 
Britilh troops formed, and advancing upon them^ 
ihey re-afccnded the hill, and took a ftrong pofi- 
tion towards it fummit ; but the Britifli troops fol- 
lowed them with fo muchfpeed, and attacked them 
fo vigoroully, that their firft line was broken imme- 
diately. The fecond flood with more firm nefs J but 
was alfo put to the rout. They both rallied, how-^ 
ever, and pofted themfelves with a morafs in their 
front. The neceffity of obtaining decifive fuccefs^ 
obliged the Britiih General to make a third charge^ 
upon a large body of the enemy that had takea 
pofleffion of « poft, where, if they, had been fufFercd 
to remain, the Britifh array would have been greatly 
annoyed. This body was accordingly charged and 
difperfed^ and the ground cleared on all fides for th# 
•rmy's motions. > 

The end propofed by Sir Henry Clinton in at* 
tacking the enemy, was now completely obtained^ 
The two detachments that in the morning paffcd oA 
both ]iis flanks, had, als he expedted, made an at- 
tempt on the baggage ; but the divifion that guarded 
it, received them with fo much firmnefs, that they 
/cotdd make no impr^iSon ; and the.fpirited attack 
and repulfe of that part of the American army whick 
was oppofed to General Clinton's divifion, compel* 
led them to return with all fpeed to fupport it.: 
. After gaining thefe advantages, Sir Henry Clio^ 
ton found it abfoiutely neceflfary to give his troopa 
fome repofe. The intenfe heat of the weather and 
ieafdn, added to the exceifive fatigue of the day, 
had proved fo fatal, that no lefs than, fifty-nine mea 
fell dead in the ranks without receiving a wound* 
He took for this purpofe the pofition from whence 
|he American^ had been firft difiodged, after tb<?ir 
quitting thp pUla* Here he remained till ;en a> 
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night; at which time, in order to avoid the intolc* 
rable fultrincfs of the climate during the day, ^c 
rcfumcd his march by moonlight, in order to rejoin 
the firft divifion of his army, which was now at a 
confiderable diftance, and in perfeft fccurity, by the 
fuccefs of that part of the army under his own com- 
mand. 

Thus ended the a&ion of the twenty - eighth of 
June ; in which the bravery of the Britiih troops, 
and their patience in enduring the moft dreadful ex- 
cefTes of toil, were equally manifefted. They had 
forced an enemy incomparably fuperior in number, 
from two ftrong poiitions. Had not GcneraLWalli- 
Ington joined them on their retreating to the ground 
behind the morafs, they would probably have been 
diflodged a third time* The jun^ion of their main 
body prevented an intire defeat ; and General Wafli* 
ington made immediately fuch a difpofition, as reiH 
dered it unfafe to re-commence the attack. 

It was this pofition, and the meafures he had 
taken, together with the vaft . fuperiority of hii 
numbers, that induced the Britiih General to tnovt 
from the ground wher^ he had retted his troops. He 
continued his march leifurely the whole of the next 
dayi in hope that the American army ntiight foltoW 
him. He proceeded in this manner, till he bad 
reached the borders of the Navefink. Here h6 
waited two days, intending, if General Walhington 
had advanced at any confiderable dittance from tho 

f)oft where he had left him, to have turned fudden« 
y back, and attacked him. 

But the American General did not think it ptu^ 
dent to rifk an engagement with the whole Britiih 
army colledtcd. Its retreat in prcfence of the Ame- 
rican army, was indeed confidered as a very fignat 
fuccefs, and equal to a vi^ftory in the prefent juni- 
ture. The conduft of General Waihington on tbii 
occaiion gained him great applaufe* . By the dili- 
gence 
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gencCy with which he brought up the main body^ he 
had preferved the reil of his army froai being en« 
tirciy cut off; and hy his fubfcquent movement^ 
had placed it fo advantageouily^ as to fecure it 
from any attack* He had even refolved, on the 
very fuperior ftrength of his army, to have aded of- 
fenfively ; and was gteatly difappointcd next morn- 
ingy on finding the Britiih troops had refumed thek 
Xikarch. . 

The behaviour of the Americans in this engage- 
cnentf fli^wed they were riiuch improved in mili-^ 
tarjr knowledge. After the recovery of thefurprize 
jjiey- had; been thrown^'into by the defeat of their 
firil diyiiion throujgU the fpirited and unexpected 
Charge 'qf the Britiih 'troops^ they behaved with 
-gc^at refolution a^d fleadinefs. Their officers^ par* 
ticularlyl, difplayed n\uch ^xpertnefs and intrepU 
llity in rallying them, after they had been twice 
-l^rokem ■ 

: Sir Henry Clinton on perceiving that the ^ne» 
my jdid not follow him, continued his iparch to the 
ieafidct' The fleet under Lord How<9» was no^y aV<» 
livedo from the Delaware; and lay at anchor olf 
Sandy >Ho(^« The pcninfulaof this name had/dur«^ 
ing the preceding winter, through a violent fiorm 
and intrndatibn, been disjoined from the main land. 
By the diredbns of the Admiral^ a bridge of boat^ 
was conilrud^d with the utmoft expedition r and 
bb the fifth day of July the whole army pafied over 
the channel into Sandy Hook ifland^^ from whence it 
-.was conveyed to New York. 

Tlicilain and wounded on the Britifh fide in thi$ 
wBdon did not exceed three hundred, of whom 
fifty<»nine died,asakeady mentioned, through ei;cei$ 
of lieat and fatigue] ataongft thofe who tell, Colp^ 
nd Monkton* was chiefly regretted* He was an 
officer of remarkable intrepidity, — His fate was pc* 
culiar* Heisad b^en dangerbufly -wounded in va* 

H3 riour 
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ri6us cngagcmtnt$i and once had been left fo^ 
dead in die field. The lofs of the enemy was re- 
puted much more confiderabic', 

r General Wafhiogton, after detaching foroe ligbt^ 
troops to follow the-Britiih- army and obferve its 
motions j directed his march towards the North 
Kiver, where a great force had been colleded in or* 
der to join him^ and where, it was now expefixd, 
that fome operations of importance would ihortly ^ 
#ake place, . /. • , 

/ TheaduonatFreeh©ld.occafioned a iviolent breach 
•beitween General Walbington and General Lee, This 
|at(er was charged with difobedicnce and mifcondud^ 
in. retreating from before the Britilh divifion,. which 
))e had attacked in the morning on the plaip. A 
.^purt martial was held upon him, and he was fen* 
fenced to a temporary fufpenfion from lib con^* 
-jpiand. . - .: ff ' . 

In the mean time the fquadron under. Count 
,I>'^ftakJg,. which had left Toulon oft the fourtcienth 

«f April, crojQfed the Straits of Gibraltar ithc fif- 
teenth of May-, .and arrived on the coaft of Virgi- 
^ajia in the beginning .of July, while the Brittfli fleet 
.yas employee! ipiCoaveying the army over ta Sandy 
/Hook iil^nd., ^nd from thence to New York. . : . . 
,;., Had the French fquadron fleered for the ihouth 
.^f. the Delaware, or Sandy Hook, the deftrudion 
;,of bothjithe Britifli fleet and army would have been 
^ip^vijaWe. .The fleet was in no condition for refift- 
,,^n^e, coa^fting only of the tranfports^ with twc» 

(hips of the line, and a fe^ frigates* The atnay 
, would tbcp.have^ been inclofed by the Americans at 
i4and, and th^ French at fea; Hemmed in by moun* 
; tains an4 an impaffable traft of country, it would 
^^hsivp lbun5}i .it impoflible to force its way-to New 
..yprk. .Cleflitme of provifions, and cut oOrom.all 
^.cppAmujvic^tion, it muft.. undoubtedly, have, Bceii 
..^qipelkd at.Jafl cp furrender^ Had this .proved 

the 
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ih§ cafe, the fate of the war would' have been cbtn- 
pletcly decided; and Britain would have received 
luch a blow as fhe has not felt for a long co\itXe of 

' iJges, and might not for a length of years have reco- 
vered. 

Notwithftanding this fignal efcape from fo great 
a difaftet, dangers of every kind yet remained to be 
encountered. On the eleventh of July the French 
fquadron came in fight of the Britilh fleet off S^ndy 
Hook. It confifted of:' one (hip . of • ninety guns^ 
pi^eof eighty, fix of fevedty-four^and four of fixty- 
four, benders feveral large frigates. Exclufive of ita 
i;omplcment of feamen> it had fix ihoufand marii^es 
jiid loldiers on board. o , . . , , : 

. To oppofe this^^ formidable fquadron, there were 
gtprcfeiit at New York no more than fix (hips of 
fixty-four guns, tliree^ of fifty, and two of forty^ 
with fome frigates and floops. They were not ia 
sood condition, having long been abfent from Eng- 
laild, and their crews were very deficient in num- 
ber.. They had, however, a material fuperiority 
pver the enemy, in that of their commander and 
, hu officers. 
- * Th(& Britifh fleet was happily fo ftationed,!^ to 
(roti>m^nd the entrance of the harbour of Sandy 
Hook, which is covered by a bar, and affords but a 

, narrow inlet. The nntentpn of the' French Adpni-* 
lid was to force .his. way through : but when he 

, drew: near the Britifli' fquadron, iaiid. had obferved 
its pofition^ and apparent determination to Itand his 
utmofl efforts, notwithftanding its manifeft inferio- 

, rity in every refped:^ the confcipufnefs of the great 
capacity and courage of its commander, the fight of 
the difpofitions he had made, the knowledge of the 
iiefperate exertions of valour he would have toen- 
counter, and the uncertainty whether the paflTage 
through the gut. was prafticabie for fhips of the fize 
•f thofc that compofed his fquadron ; all thefe 

H 4 motive* 
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ihotivet engaged him to decline a trial, which, if 
unfuccefsf ul, might endanger the fafety of his fqua*^ 
dron, and bring d^fgrace and ruin upon the arms of 
France on their very firft outfet. 

Never did the intrepidity of the Britifh nation 
dil play itfelf with more luftre than upon this me* 
morable occafion. The people belonging to the 
fleet of tranfports and merchantmen lying at New' 
York, vied with each other who (hould be foremoft 
in his offers of fervice. A thoufand of the belt 
and ftouteft feamen were feledied to do duty on board 
the men of war. Thofe to whom they had been 
preferred, infifted upon accompanying them; and 
numbers, in fpite of z\\ endeavours to reftrain them, 
found means to join their companions. The matters 
and feamen of the trading vefiels aded with equal 
zeal and readinefs ; dnd there was no f{>ectes of fer« 
Tice which was not courted as a favour by indivi^ 
duals of all dalles and denominations. One fea-far« 
ing ipan, particularly, offered to convert his veflel 
into a firelnip without pay or reward, and to conn 
duft her himfelf into the midft of the enemy* 

The courage of the officers and foldiers of the ar« 
my was not leis confpicuous« Wounds, and the con^ 
fequeBces of the extreme fatigue and hardibips they 
had recently undergone, were forgotten. The ftrife 
was univerfal who Siould repair on board the men of 
war to ferve as marines : the conteft was fo eager^ 
that no other method could be contrived to decide 
ityithan by calling lots among the common men^ as 
wdl as among the officers. 

When the extraordinary fpirit exerted upon this 
nlen[u>rable emergency is taken into due confidera** 
tion, t)ie arrival of the French fquadron on the coall 
of North America at this jundure, may be accounted 
one of the moft fortunate circuraftances of the war. 
It gave the Britilh nation one of the moft illuftrious 
opportunities that it has had for age9> of lignaliz* 

ingf 
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ing that intrepid charader for which it has at all 
ticnes been renowned. The greatnefs of the d^iu 
ger was fuch, that it was an ad: of high courage 
even in a brave nation, to face it with that coolneli 
and deliberation which was fo unanimoufly exhi- 
bited* It (hewed what great refources true valbur 
can find, and how difficult it is to overcome men 
who are determined to leave nc^'iing undone for 
their defence. ^' 

While thefc meafures were carrying on at New 
York, the French fquadron lay at anchor about four 
miles off Sandy Hook. Here it continued about « 
fortnight, in expectation of meeting with fome op* 
portunity of being more ferviceable to the common 
caufe of France and America, than it had hitherto 
Jbeen able to prove. But it did no more than cap* 
ture fome veflels, which fell into its pofleffion from 
their ignorance of a French fleet being in thof# 
ieas. 

The hopes of relief at New York, were founded 
on the expedsition of feeing the arrival of Admiral 
Byron's fquadron, confifting of eleven hil of fe- 
venty-four guns, and one of ninety. It had left 
Portfmouth on the twentieth of May ; but the mi* 
niftry not beir^ fully apprized of Count D'Eflaing's 
4e(Unation, difpatched an exprefs to recall it to Ply* 
mouth ; from whence it did not fail till the ninth of 
J^tle, after advice had been received of the French 
fquadron's fleering for North An^erica. 

The voyage of thb fquadron was extremely un* 
fortunate. It met with a continuity of bad weather^.; 
and was fo ihattered by ftorms, as to be difabled for 
aAion. It arrived, after a tedious paflage, lcat« 
tered and detached on different parts of the coaft of 
America. 

On the twenty-fecond of July, the French fleet 
under Count D'£ftaing got under way. The wind 
blowing from the iea^ the water rofe thirty feet on 

the 
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itfeebstfy'sri^ rio doubt was made at New>York.pf thi* 

JPlPtndfj ' Admitars feizing fo favourable an opportu- 

^^nfJ^i' trying the paffage into the harbour. Every 

^jMt^ratiori wa'« made to receive himy and all people 

Wt^d- With^afi-xiety for^an event bf which fo much 

^imld have been decided : but contrary to expe&a* 

:rioii, he did.itotthiftkMt ad^ifeable to make the at* 

Itempt ;• and Withtfm approaching^ to reconnoitre ah^ 

further, he diredly flood off to fea. - • 

-/This d«pjinurtj of the Fr^ch fleet was a fecond 

^deliveranceof the/higheft c6nfqc|[uence to the .affairs 

*l5f Great Britain' in thatiquaitet.: In the.fpace'of 

tjie foUowi^ng yirtek two fhips'x>f:: fifty guns, one 

W^ifixty^bur; •a.htl another, of feventy-four, fuc* 

ctfeflShrefy'<a-Knved::!al Sai^y :H^ all which mufl; 

4i>ve:4ina'Q:>(icdeib4'y fallen intb the enemy's handS| 

^^adhe^re^nft^^edontbat Aatioiu. - 

^../.Thiis, fortiinittely for this country, was that 

plan entirely fruftrated on which the court of 

^France, had placed: fo much cfcpiendence. The cap- 

itmt of the iwhoie Britiili flefct in the Delaware, and 

-die confcqucHtfefe-of the army, was looked upon • 

.^at Paris as next to a certainty^-; Doubtlefs the mea- 

fores werci fo {well concerted^ that fuch an^ evelie 

vivas highly p«;obfeble;an4 k was owing merely to 

-accidents that it did not take place in the fuUeJft; ex^ 

Stent it had been.expefted. :: 

ilj After faiKng; in the principal intent of his expeV 
edition, it now behoved the French Admiral to ex- 
ert himfclf, irn>rder to make, amends for the* little 
^fUGcefs that had hitherto attended him. • The objeft 
at *rhich he nc^ propofed to dired: his operationi^ 
-was Rhode Ifland. While he .lay at Sandy JHookj^ 
•:an attack was projected upon that place between 
him and the Congrefs ; . and it was in execution of 
that intent he departed fo unexpeftedly; . ♦ 

f.: As he had a body of fix thoufand marines and 
^Ibldiers on.boai'd> it was propofed chat he ihould 
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iiftake a defcent with them on the fouthern citremity 
lOf that tiland, while a body of the Americans made 
another towards the north. The fquadron mean* 
Vfhih was to enter the harbour of Newport, dc- 
ftroy the (hipping there, and aflault the works and 
batteries along the Ihore. 

V On the twenty* ninth of July, the French fquad- 
ron ajichored without the bar fronting Newporti 
and blocked up the paffage between the feveral 
ifles that lie around Rhode Iiland,.the principal 
one. Sir Robert Pigot, who commanded the Bri* 
tifli troops there, had made every rcquifite prepa* 
ration for a brave defence. The feveral veflcls that 
iwere neceffarily deftroyed to prevent their bting 
il^ken by the enemy^ furnifhed him with, an excei* 
lent fupply of men for the fervicc of the $rtiU^ryj 
and. the veffels themfelves were funk in thofe, inl^ 
and channels which would have afforded the enem^ 
a convenient ftation for attacking the works. 

The charge of attacking Rhode Ifland on the fide 

-of ►the continent, was committed to General SuUi- 

-^an, an officer whofe conduft, fince the beginning of 

the war, had obtained him great reputation*. Xte 

troops were chiefly compofed of. people :fr!Qjn.tKc 

-New England Provinces. . 

^ On the eighth of Auguft the French fquadron en* 

tercd the harbour of Newport, and coafting the 

vtown, difcharged their broadfides into it, apd r^* 

'ceived the fire of the batteries. on fliore ; but little 

-execution was done on either fide. They anchorc4 

a little way above the . town, in oicdqr to be ready to 

i co-operate with the New England forces, which 

were preparing to land on the north fide, of the 

ifland. .j vi; , 

• In the mean time Lord Howe., oa rec^ivjing^ in-» 

telligence of the attack upon Rhpde Ifland,. rcfoly^d 

to. make the utmofl: efforts he was able for its 

prefervation. His naval force nox.^^nfifted of :a|^^ 

icvcnqr* 
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feventy ?^ four, fcveo fixty • four, and five fifty gun 
0»p» The great fuperiority of the French, io 
ireight of met^, rendered any attempt againft them 
very hazardous j but the preffingnefs of the occa- 
fion, together with his intrepidity, determined hirn 
to undertake it. 

.' Alt the head (>f this fquadron he failed from New 
<York; but, from contrary winds, could not reach 
BLhode liland till the ninth of Atigqfi, the day after 
Jrhei:^' French f(^wd(on had entered the harbour of 
Ufaivport^ . ••.••:.: •...': ^: : 

£^ the appearance of the Britifh fleet, the French' 
iral refolved immediately, to fail out of th^ 
jittteur and attaoli^ it^ To this purpofe the win4 
^avkig fair the next morning, the tenth of Augji^iihi 
mp put to feaw Having the weather-gage, and ;Lqi:4 
fiibwe being unwilling to leave him in pofleffion of 
IHMst; advantage j a)conteft enfued for it, which lailed 
the whole day ^:. the French Admiral, notwithftand-* 
^^liis f^periwrty^ ftriving for it with no lefs ea^er** 
jttefifcj The v^ind ilill continuing unfavourable, on 
^thii'eleTenth the Bcitifli Admiral finding it imprao<» 
"^loable t6 gain the weather-gage, refolved forthwith 
^aftdtk thjs'enemy^ without contending for it angr 
longer. Having formed his* fquadron with thit 
*jgrcat ptbfeffiond Aiil and judgment which was fa 
^uch applauded on this occafion, he bravely pre-? 

* j^rcd to engage* ''But the wind, which already blew 
"Vith confiderableff(»ree, increafcd fuddenly to fuch^a 
' ^igree, as entirely to. f ruftratc. his defign. It gradu- 
^411y augAiented to a violent ftorm^ which.lafted two 
''^^ays and nights, vltfeparafed both; fleets; and did 

* theiti fo much damage, that^riioft of the .fliips were 
rendered totally unfit for adtion, ' 

"' * The Violence oftbis tempeft fell chiefly upon the 
^Fretich fquacJrdn. 'Several of its fliips were dif- 
*te^iled. Thie Langueddc, of ninety guns, the Ad* 
^ig&hV% ihip^* h^ notte^'flanding, when Ihe was mpt 
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in that condition by the RenoWn of fifty guns, 
commanded by Captain Dawfon, He attacked her 
immediately with fo much courage and dexte* 
tity, that had not darknefs interpofed, together with 
the gale, which had not yet fufficiently abated^no 
doubt was entertained Ihe muft have firuck : her 
rudder was (hot away, and Ihe had fufFered other 
effential damage. Captain Dawfon lay clofely to 
her during the night, purpofing to renew the at* 
tack by break of day ; but as foon as it returned, 
lie difcovered fix French ihips of the line bearing 
down upon him, which neceifarily obliged him to 
retire. 

The very fame day Commodore Hotham, in 
the Prefton, alfo of fifty guns, fell in with the 
Tonant, an eighty gun fliip, with only her main* 
ftiaft remaining. He attacked her ; biit was com- 
pelled, by the coming -on of night, to dtfcontinuc 
the engagement till next morning, when the ap- 
pearance of feveral French ihips obliged him Co 
withdraw. 

But the engagement that happened between the 
Ifis of fifty guns, and aFrench fliip^of feventy-four^ 
was perhaps the moft remarkable adion that took 
place during the war. Neither of them had fufFered 
through the ftorm ; but notwithftanding the pro«» 
digious inequality between them, the Ifis maintain-* 
ed fo refolute a fight, that after a clofe engagement 
within piftol-ihot, that lafted an hour and a half, 
the French fltip was obliged to put before the wind^ 
and' crowd away with a prefs of fail. The com- 
mander of the Ifis was Captain Raynor, whofe he« 
roic bravery in this brilliant action, did both hini 
and his country the hrgheft honour; and was ac^* 
knowledged by the French themfelvcs, with un« 
feigned aftonifhment and admfiration. 

The Freneh fcjuadron returned- to Rhode Ifland 
on the twentieth of Auguft in fuch a ihattered con^ 

ditiottj 
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feventy ?^ four, fcveo fixty • four, and five fifty gun 
0»p» The great fuperiority of the French, io 
ireight of met^, rendered any attempt againft them 
very hazardous J- but the preffingoefs of the occa** 
fion, together with his intrepidity, determined hinj 
to undertake it. 

' Alt the head p{ this fquadron he failed from New 

<York; but, from contrary winds, could not reach 

Sthode liland till the ninth of Augqfi, the day after 

Jrhel^ French fc^wdron had entleredthe harbour of 

lfik»rporU ■• ■ ■^-:.: .':-.:; 

^'pttrthc appearance of the Britilh fleet, the French' 

:(Aiomtral refolved immediately, to: fail out of th^ 

jittPbbur andattaoli^ ix^ !To this purpofe the win4 

-*ravhig fair the next morning, the tenth of Augii^jihi 

UK^ put to feaw 'Having the weather-gage, and ;Loi4 

4H[bwe being unwilling to leave him in poi)effion of 

^llMst; ad vantage j a^conteft enfued for it, which lajjed 

the whole day ^.': the French Admiral, notwithftand^ 

^^ Ills ftrperiwJtyi ftriving for it with no lefs cager-f 

jttefik The v^ind ilill continuing unfavourable, on 

^fhlt/elerenth the Bcitifli Admiral finding it impjfao<» 

^iSftble t6 gain the weather- gage, refolved forthwith 

^aftdtk thjs>eiiemy/ without contending for it anqr 

longer. Having formed his fquadron with thit 

*jg?ca€ ptbfeffionaiiilLiifc and judgment which was foi 

^ud) applauded on this bccafion, he bravely pre-? 

"jSlircd to engage* "'But the wind, which already blew 

'Vith confiderablerfdree, increafed fuddenly to fuch^a 

'^igret,asentirely^td.fruftratc:his defign. - It gradu- 

^fily augmented to a violent ilorm^ which. laded two 

''^^ays and nights. Ut feparafed both; fleets ; and did 

"theiti fo much damage, tharrriioft^ of the .fliips were 

rendered totally unfit for adtion. ^• 

^"' The V'lolenee of' this- tern peft. fell chiefly upon the 

^Frieiich fquacJrdn. ^Several of its fliips were dif- 

*ib^iled. Thie Lattguedoc, of ninety guns, :the Ad- 

^'iajaiiVt ihip^* }mA nc^aeoflanding. When Ibe was mpt 
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m tKat condition by the RenoWn of fifty guns, 
commanded by Captain Dawfon, He attacked her 
immediately with (o much courage and dexte- 
rity, that had not darknefs interpofed, together with 
the gale, which had not yet fufficiently abated, no 
doubt was entertained Ihe muft have firuck: her 
rudder was (hot away, and Ihe had fufFered other 
effential damage. Captain Dawfon lay clofely to 
her during the night, purpofing to renew the at* 
tack by break of day ; but as foon as it returned, 
he difcovered fix French ihips of the line bearing 
down upon hifn, which neceflarily obliged him to 
retire. 

The very fame day Commodore Hotham, in 
the Prefton, alfo of fifty guns, fell in with the 
Tonant, an eighty gun fliip, with only her main* 
inaft remaining. He attacked her ; biit was com- 
pelled, by the coming -on of night, to dtfcontinuc 
the engagement till next morning, when the ap- 
pearance of feveral French ihips obliged him (o 
withdraw. 

But the engagement that happened between the 
Ms of fifty guns, and a French fliip^of feventy-four^ 
was perhaps the moft remarkable action that took 
J)Iace during the war. Neither of them had fufFered 
through the ftorm ; but notwithftanding the pro- 
digious inequality between them, the Ifis maintain'^ 
cd fo refolute a fight, that after a clofe engagement 
within piftol-ihot, that lafted an hour and a half, 
thie French fltip was obliged to put before the wind, 
and' crowd away with a prefs of fail. The com- 
mander of the Ifis was Captain Ray nor, whofe he« 
roic bravery in this brilliant action, did both hini 
and his country the hrgheft honour ; and was acr» 
knoWledged by the French themfelvcs, with un« 
feigned aftonifhment and admfiration. 

The Freneh fquadron returned- to Rhode Ifland 
on the twentieth of Auguft in fuch a ihattered con^ 

ditiottj 



.^itioiiy that dreading an attack from Lord H^vrt^ 
ihey did not think ic fafe to remain there. They 
failed on the twenty-fecond for Bofton, in order ta 
repair their (hips in a place of fecurity. 

The Britifli fquadron had fuffered much lefs ia 
the ftorm than the French. It was obliged, how^ 
ever, to make fome flay at New York for the pur- 
pofe of refitting.. As foon as this was effected. Lord 
Howe failed immediately in quefl of the French 
fleet; but he found it in Bofton harbour.. Refolv- 
ing however to attack it, if it were prafticable, 
he carefully reconnoitred its fituation ; but it was 
fo powerfully proteded by batteries and defence! . 
raifed on every fide, that any attempt was judged en- 
tirely ufelefs. 

While Count. D'Eflaing was failing out of New*. 
port harbour to attack the Britifli fleet under Lord 
liowe,. General Sullivan landed on the northern 
point of Rhode Ifland. The force he had with him 
(onfifted oif about teajthoufand men. .On the feven'^ 
teenth of Auguft they begun their operations bjF 
crediing batteries, and making their approaches to 
the- Britifli lines. General Pigot was no lefs atten* 
tive in taking every meafure to fruftrate their excr-^ 
tions. His garrifon was fufficiently numerous, and 
in excellent. order and fpirits ; and the fituation o£ 
the pl^ce,. together with the works that had been 
conflru(fted ifor its defence, rendered, it very capa^*- 
)^le of making an effedtual reiiflance* 

The fouthern part, of Rhode Ifland, where thei 
town of Newport flands, is divided from th^ norths 
urn by a narrow ridge of land, which forms ^ kind 
of iflhmus.. Along this ridge, which ftretches froia 
the caftern to the weflern fhore, the Britifli troop* . 
jbad formed lines and redoubts that entirely fecured 
the fouthern divili<5« of the iifland firpm any appre- 
iienfion of an ene&iy that could only carry on his at*, 
tacks by land. - , 

J ^ Ha* 



ttad Cpunt b'Eftaing, as it had been propofed^ 
jlo-operated' with Ge«era.l Sullivan, and landed a. 
body of men on the fouthern Ihore, while he was 
making a diverfion on the north, the pqfitiop of 
"General Pigot would have been extremely critical*. 
The Americans complained bitterly of his condud; 
upon this occafion. He was at the time when JUord 
Howe arrived with his fquadron, completely maf- 
t^r of the harbour ; the Britifti Ihipping there had 
been either funk or burnt, to prevent their being 
captured by the enemy. It would have been>im- 
pradicable for the BritiOi fquadron to force a paf- 
fage into the harbour againftfo great a fuperiority^ 
Every advantage was manifeftly on his fide ; and the 
/ucoefs of the cnterprize feemcd clearly within hi^ 
reach. His motive for relinqwiihing it, was the 
unc-ertiiin honour of defeating ihp Britifli fleet*. But 
it would have been time enough to have encounter- 
ed Lord Howe after having obliged General Pigot 
to furrcnder Rhode Ifland* Such; were the ideas of 
the Antericans on this occafion.> V ' ■, • 

The condudt of Count D'Eftaing gave fuch of- 
fence to the people of New England that were with; 
General Sullivan, that they abandoned the enter* 
prize, ^nd/ returned home highly- diigufted at their 
jdifappointment.- This defertion reduced. him to aa 
inferiority* in point of number to the garo-ifoo. be was 
befieging ; and compelled him to think feaoufly oif 
jmsikirig'a retreat. 

He broke up his encampment accordingly on Ac 
twenty-fixth of Auguft* . Buton perceiving .his in- . 
;tentions, the garrifon ifallied -out upon him, ;and:4(V 
.faiied him with fo niluch vigour, that .be* was :coji* 
drained to, make feveral' refolut^ ftands before b^ 
could' bring off his troops. With .much diiKcultr 
he made good his retreat to fome adv^ntag^oun . 

f round on the north of the ifland;- whp,re.bc: potted ;. 
imfelf fo' fecuiely a^ to irenaaia out of all. dangef* 
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feventy % four, fcveo fixty • four, and five fifty gun 
0»p» The great fuperiority of the French, io 
ireight of met^, rendered any attempt againft them 
very hazardous J but the preffingoefs of the occa** 
fioD, together with his intrepidity, determined hirn 
to undertake it. 

.' Alt the head pf this fquadron he failed from New 
<York ; but, from contrary winds, could not reach 
BLhode liland till the ninth of Aiigqfi, the day after 
Jrhe:^' French f(^wd(on had entlered;the harbour of 
Havport^ .... -.•■:.: . : v: 

i '/OH: the appearance of the Britifh fleet, the FrencH' 
:Admtral refislved immediately, ta fail out of th^ 
jittteur andattaoli^ it* To this purpofe the win4 
^ovkig fair the next morning, the tenth of Aug]i)jihi 
ip put to feaw Having the weather-gage, and :Loi4 
fiibwe being unwilling to leave him in pofleffion of 
IHMst; advantage j a^conteft enfued for it, which lailed 
the whole day ^:. tb.ei^rench Admiral, notwithftand-* 
^^ Ills f^perixwrJtyi ftriving for it with no lefs ca^er-f 
;tl(fef!U^ The v^ind ilill continuing unfavourable, on 
^hi;*eleTenth the -Bcitifli Admiral finding it impjfao<» 
"^loable t6 gain the weather- gage, refolved forthwith 
^aftdtk thjs>e^emy^* without contending for it anqr 
longer. Having formed his 'fquadron with thit 
*jgrci4t ptbfeffioiiSiftiil' land judgment which was fo 
^uch applauded on this occafion, he bravely pre-? 
* jplired to engage/ ''But the wind, which already blew 
^ii^ith cohfiderablerfdree, increafed fuddenly to fuchja 
-^igree, as entirely to. fruftratc: his defign. • It gradu- 
^^ly augAiented to a violent ilorm^ which.lafted two 
•'^^ays and nights. -.Jt feparafed both fleets ; and did 
^theiti fo much damage, thatiriioft^ of the .fliips were 

rendered totally unfit for adtion. 

"*' * The Violence ofthis tempeftfeU chiefly upon the 

^Fretich fquailrdn. 'Several of its fliips were: dif- 

*te^1led. Thie Lattguedoc, of ninety guns, the Ad- 

^igiihV% ihi|>^* h^ ncMEle; flanding, when Ihe was mpt 
^in:;vt' in 
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» tKat condidoir by the RenoWn of fifty guns, 
commanded by Captain Dawfon. He attacked her 
Immediately with fo much courage and dexte- 
rity, that had not darknefs interpofed, together with 
the gale, which had not yet fufficiently abated, no 
doubt was entertained flie muft have (truck : her 
rudder was (hot away, and Ihe had fufFered other 
eflential damage. Captain Dawfon lay clofely to 
her during the night, purpofing to renew the at* 
tack by break of day ; but as foon as it returned, 
he difcovered fix French ihips of the line bearing 
down upon him, which neceffarily obliged him to 
retire. 

The very fame day Commodore Hotham, ia 
the Prefton, alfo of fifty guns, fell in with the 
Tonant, an eighty gun fliip, with only her main* 
inaft remaining. He attacked her ; biit was com- 
pelled, by the coming -on of night, to dtfcootinuc 
the engagement till next morning, when the ap- 
pearance of fevcral French Ihips obliged him to 
withdraw. 

But the engagement that happened between th* 
Ifis of fifty guns, and aFrench (hip*of feventy-four, 
was perhaps the moft remarkable adion that took 
|>Iace during the war. Neither of them had fufFered 
through the ftorm ; but notwithftanding the pro- 
digious inequality between them, the Ifis maintain'^ 
cd fo refolute a fight, that after a clofe engagement 
within piftol-ihot, that lafted an hour and a half, 
the French Ihip was obliged to put before the wind, 
and -crowd away with a prefs of fail. The com^ 
mander of the Ifis was Captain Raynor, whofe he^ 
roic bravery in this brilliant action, did both him^ 
and his country the hrgheft honour ; and was ac- 
knowledged by the French themfelvcs, with un« 
feigned aftonifhment and adnxiration. 

The- Freneh fcjuadiron returned- to Rhode Ifland 
on the twentieth of Auguft in fuch.a ihattered con^* 

ditionj 
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great a naval commander as Lord Howe. — Inftea4 
of viewing the banners of France flying triumph-^ 
antly at New York, as had been e^^pedicd, thd 
Americans were obliged to protedt them in the road 
of Bofton, where the French fquadron now re- 
maiiledj utterly incapable of fervice. 

Unfortunate accidents doubtlefs contributed to 
the difafters of the French: but thefe . ^tccidents* 
were in a great meafure occafioned by the move- 
ments, as they were certainly improved to the ut* 
moft, by the vigilance and dexterity of the Brltifti 
Admiral, It was admitted by good judges, that it 
was through the ability of the rival he bad to face, 
much more than through any ot^er caufe, the de-. 
figns and mcafures of the French commander were 
fo unprofperous throughout the whale campaign. 
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CHAP, XXXVI. 

Military Operations in North America. 

1 778. 

A FTER the retreat of the iFrench fquadron 
JT^ under Count D'Eftaing into Bofton, the ap- 
prehenfions arifing from it being fubfided, it was 
determined at New York to improve this opportu- 
nity of its inability to adt, by attacking fom« of thofe 
Iiarbours whence the Americans committed fuch 
depredations on the Britilh pipping. 

A fleet of tranfports, with a body of troops on 
boards under the command of General Grey, and a 
convoy of fome frigates, under Captain Fanlhawe, 
failed to Buzzard's Bay, on the coaft of New Eng- 
land, in the neighbourhood of Rhode Wand. This 
ibay was full of creeks and inlets, where fmall priva- 
teers, from the fliallownefs of the water, could al- 
ways elcape the purfuit of large veflels. For that 
jreafon they took their ftatipn near them, and were 
continually on the look-out for veflels failing that 
way to Long Ifland and New York. 

The troops were landed on the fifth of September 
on both fides of the river, on which the towns of 
Bedford and Fairhaven are lituated. Here they de- 
ftroyed a great number of magazines and ftore- 
houfes, with about feventy fail of privateers and 
merchantmen. The lofs was the greater, as thefe 
latter had their cargoes on board, and were on the 
point of failing. 

From hence they proceeded to Martli^^ Vine- 
yard, an ifland fertile and populous, wWre they 
colledled about ten thoufand ftieep, and three hun^ 
drcd head of cattle. Both thefe expeditions, though 
not brilliant, were of eflential utility in proteiaing 

1^ the 
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the trade of New York, and furnifhing a confidef-i 
able fupply to the forces there. 

In confequcnce of the hoftilities committed by 
the French in the American Teas, it was now refol-^ 
ved to dil]:ldffefs them of the two iflands (Jf St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, which had by the laft treaty of peace 
been left to them, to cure and dry their filh, and 
afford other neceffaries and conveniencies to their 
Ihipping employed in the fiftiery on the banks of 
Newfoundland. As thefe iflands were \ti no ftatC' 
of defence, they were eaiily reduced. The inha- 
bitants and garrifon, in number altogether about 
three thoufand, were tranfported to France, and the 
fettlement entirely deftroyed. This happened aboift 
the middle of September. 

In the mean time an expedition took place from 
New York up the North River. Lord Cornwallis 
proceeded on the weftern, arid General KnyphaufeA 
on the eaflern fide ; and the river itfelf was odrcu- 
pied by armed veflels and flat-boats, fot the c6m- 
munication and* paflTage of the trooips from the one 
fide to the other, in cafe their co-Operation fliould 
be needed. 

General Waftiington's army was fl:ationed in tht 
fame manner ; but from his inferiority in fhipping, 
it was with much difficulty the divided parts of it 
could be drawn together. He was at thi$ time en- 
camped in a ftrong pofition on the eafterri fide of th^ 
North River ; but the Britifll forces were fo ad- 
vantageoufly pofted, that he did riot think proper t6 
make any movements to interrupt their operation^ 
in the Jerfeys : fuch an attempt would have com- 
pelled him to rifk a general engagement, which it 
was his confl:ant ftudy to avoid. 

The^rineipal* event during this expedifioti waj 
the detlfudion of a regiment of American cavalry^ 
known by the name of Mrs. Wafliington^s' Light 
Horfe, It was commanded by Colonel Baylor, i 

^ g^i^ntleman 
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gentleman of rank and intereft in Virginia, where 
it had been raifed. It had been detached, with a 
body of militia, to interrupt the foraging parties 
belonging to the divifion of the Britifh army under 
Lord Cornwallis. On receiving intelligence of the 
facility of furpriaing them from their unguarded 
fituation, he. ordered General Grey to advance on 
one j[ide, while Colonel Campbell, with a detach- 
ment from the corps under General Knyphaufen^^ 
croffed the North River, and came upon them from 
another. 

. The whole body of militia and light horfe would 
have been completely furprized, had* not fome de- 
ferters from the Britifli troops informed them of 
their danger. The militia had time toefcape; but, 
on September 28th, General Grey puihed forwards 
with fuch expedition, that he came unawares upon 
the light horfemen. They were furrounded in the 
village where they lay, and moft of them were 
either killed or taken. Great complaints were 
made on this occafion by the Americans ; they re- 
prefented the behaviour of the Britiih troops as in- 
human, and contrary to the 'laws of war obferved 
among civilized nations. They accufed them of 
having maflacred in cold blopd men who made nq - 
refinance, and begged for quarter. 

The fuccefs that had attended the expedition to 
Bedford and Fairhaven, fuggefted anoth^er to Little 
Egg Harbour, on the coaft of New Jerfey, from 
the very fame motives. It was a place noted for 
privateers, that did much mifchief along that fliore,^ 
and were as troublefome on the fouth as the others 
bad been on the north fide of Ne\y York.-r-Captain 
pergufon, with a feledt party, embarked under the 
convoy of Captain Collins, with fome frigates and 
gallies. The enemy being apprized of their com- 
ing, fent qut as many of their veffels and privateers, 
tij^fea as^ could be got ready, in order to avoid being 

\ 3 captured^ 
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captured, and hauled the remainder into the river 
MulHcus, as far up the country as it was prac- 
ticable. 

The enemy relied for proteftion on the difficulty 
of paffing through the many bars and (hoals that 
obftrudted the river, and were totally unknown tq 
the Britifti troops and feamen. But the labour and 
perfeverance of thefe furmounted all obftacles ; they 
made their way to the place where the Ihipping had 
been conveyed, which was at twenty miles diftaace 
from the fea. The enemy, to intimidate them, had 
thrown up the appearance of batteries and breaft- 
works on the water-fide, well manned witk the 
Country militia, who feemed prepared to make a re- 
folute defence : but they were foon compelled tq 
retire by the artillery that had been brcnight up by 
the gun-boats ; and the troops landing, completely 
difperfed them. 

A number of veflels were found at this place, 
moftly Britifli prizes, fome of confiderable value.— ^ 
But as from various caufes the bringing them off 
would have confumed much time, and expofed the 
detachment to much danger, they were all deftroy- 
ed, together with the fettlement itfelf, in order tq 
prevent its becoming again a receptacle for pri- 
vateers. 

Being informed that part of a celebrated military 
corps among the Americans, known by the name of 
Pulaiki's Legion, was cantoned at a few niiles dis- 
tance, they undertook to furprize them ; and did 
;t fo effedually, as to put a great number to the 
jTword, and to retire to their ihipping without lofs. 
The enemy having colleded fome reinforcements, 
endeavoured to cut off their retreat ; but having 
previoufly fecured a bridge and a defile, they 
maintained their ground fuccefsfully, and com*- 
pelled the enemy to withdraw. This i;ranfadioa 
took place in the beginning of Oftober* 

On 
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, On this occafibn, as well as that cff the fqrprifal of 
Baylor's light horfe, the Britifh troops were charged 
with having barbaroufly refufcd quarter to the Ame- 
ricans. The anfwer to this charge was, that both 
thefe attacks Wer^ made in the night, when little 
order or difcipline could be obferved, and that, 
tinhappily, the Britifh troops were under a p^erfua^^ 
lion that no quarter was intended to be given. 

But whatever irregularities might have happened 
Upon thefe occafions, they were nothing to thofc 
that were committed in the back fettlements, in 
the cburfe of the military operations that were car- 
ried dn in thofe parts, in the courfe of the prefent 
campaign. 

At the time when General Gates commanded the 
American army at Saratoga, the Indians in thofe 
quarters fent him deputies, with their public con- 
gratulations on his fuccefs, and affurances of their. 
Friendly wilhes to the caufc he fupported. But on 
the clofe of that Campaign, when the American 
forces were withdrawn from that neighbourhood, 
the Britifli agents began again to be aftive among 
the Indian tribes : they diftributed confiderable 
Jprefents to th6ir chiefs, and neglected nothing to. 
raife a powerful pa;rty among the mod warlike and 
enterprifing of thofe ferocious people. 

In this they were zealoufly affifted by thofe num^ 
bers of refugees who had fled from the Colonies^^ 
and were meditating plans of revenge againft the 
^dverfe party. Excited by their own avidity, and 
by the perfuafions and influence of the agents and 
refugees, the Indians began by committing depren 
dations on the people in the back fettlements, in 
fmall bodies, that were led on by the refugees, who 
beft knew how to conduft them where mofl fpoil 
was to be had. As their incurfions were very fuc- 
cefsful, they proved an incitement to others : they 
becauxe gradually more frequent, and were carried 

1 4 o^ 
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on by larger numbers : the fituation of the inhabit-. 
ant$ on the frontiers of the northern and middle Co-, 
lonies, became thereby exceedingly wretched and 
deplorable. 

Two men principally fignalized themfelves \r\ 
thefe deftrudtive expeditions. The one was Colo- 
nel Bufler, a native of Cojinedticut, ^ho ad^ed in 
the capacity of an Agent and a Chief among th? 
Indians, over whorn he had acquired and exercifed 
great authority. The name of the other was Brandt, 
His father wa,s of German origin ; and hi^s mother 
an Indian. He was a man of uncommon refolur 
tion ; but of a fierce and gruel difpofitipn. Under 
thefe two commanders the Indians and Refugees 
committed the rpoft dreadful devaftations and bar- 
barities. 

What rendered the condition of ^he Colonifls who 
adhered to congrefs the mo,re calamitpus, was, that 
many of thofe w^io dwelt ampiig them favoured 
their eriemie?, and gave them intelligence pf all 
that paffed. This enabled them to take their mea- 
fures \n fo appofite a manner, as always to be fure 
of fuccefs. 

Along the caftern branch of the Sufquehanna 
lies a pleafant and fertile country. It had been 
claimed as part of Pennfylvania ; but the Colony 
of Connefticut, relying upon the authority of an 
ancient charter/' had, fmce the laft war, made a 
large fettlement 011 the ban}cs of that beautiful ri- 
ver. The name of it was Wioming : it confided of 
eight townlhips, five fquare miles each. 

The Pennfylvanians, after prolefting againft this 
proceeding, as an encrpacbment upon their territo- 
ries, and finding that remonftrances had no effedl on 
the people of Connefticut, refolved to have re- 
courie to violence, and to expel the new fettlers from 
the lands of which they conCdered them as the 
Vfurpers : they had accordinjgly ufed force; and the 

' ;V ^ ' ^ other^ 
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Others had repelled it. Notwithftanding the diflen- 
tiqn between Great Britain and America, this intef- 
tine quarrel ftill continued, till the preceding be- 
came fo ferious, that the latter was fufpended by 
mutual confent. 

This fettlement, in the mean time, became {o. 
flourifhing and populous, that it fent a thoufand men 
as its proportion to the Continental army, befides 
adequate fupplies of provifions. They had been no 
lefs careful of their internal defence againft the 
irruptions that might be apprehended from the In- 
diana : they had erefted four fufficiwtly ftrong 
forts, in order to guard againft any danger of that 
kind. The zeal of the party that fided with Coa- 
grefs, had, however, much outgone its dilcrction, 
in fending fuch a number of men out of a fettlement 
where they were fo much wanted : thofe who. op- 
pofed Cqngrefs, formed a nuqierous and aftivc 
party, and were now determined to avail themfelves 
of the ahfence of fo conCderable a number of their 
^nemids. 

During the. preceding campaign, feveral inroad^ 
were made upon them by the Indians, accompained 
with fome Refugees ; and it was not without much 
trouble and bloodihed they were driven off; but the 
enmity of thpfe Indians wassjiow become much more 
dangerous, from the numbers pf their own people 
who had abandoned the fettlement, in confequencc 
ofinteftine divifions, and the treatment they receiv- 
ed from the ruling party. As they went off with ^ 
full determination of wreaking their vengeance^^ 
they we^e induftrious in feeking the mean^ of eft 
feding it, 

In order to fecure themfelves from the machina-t 
tions oi their adverfaries, the ruling party had com-* 
pelled a numbjer of ftrangers lately come into the 
fettlement, to depart, on fufpicion of their harbourt 
jn^ boftile intentions. Some of them they had feiz- 

ed. 
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cd, and fent to Cdnnedticut, to be capitally profe* 
puted. I'his tranfaftion kindled new rage in their 
©pponents, and added^frefti adivity to the fchemes 
they were forming. 

To deceive the people in the fettlejnent intafecu* 
fity, and to put thenn off their guard, the Indians af- 
fefted uncommon deiiloilftrations of friendlhip, and 
df a fmcere defire to be thoroughly reconciled, and 
to preferve the peace. To this intent they fent a 
few of the moft artful and dexterous, who were, un* 
der pretence of being charged with their amicable 
^ffurances, tQ obferve the circumftances and pofture 
of the fettlementj and bring all the intelligence they 
cowld colleft. 

After having, fpme time previous to the execn- 
Hon of their defigns, carried on this deception, the 
Refugees and Indians colled^d all their force in the 
Itegimiing of July; it coiififtcd of thirteen hundred 
Refugees, and about three hundred Indians. The 
ff>rmer had painted and clad themfelves like the lat- 
ter, with a view either to concealment, or to affume 
ft more intimidating appearance. 

They began their operations by invefting one of 
the forts, which it was faid, being chiefly garrifoned 
by their fecret partifans, was betrayed into their 
kands. They took another by ftprm, where they 
^Vfe quarter only to the women and children. They 
»ext fumnioned the principal fort, called Kingfton3^ 
to furfender, threatening, in cafe of refufal, to give 
tjo quarter. The commanding officer, who was a 
near relatipn of the Refugee commander, and bore 
alfo the name of Butler, propofed a parley, in hope 
pf coming to fome accommodation : his propofai 
ifvas accepted, and a place of meeting appointed. 
Not thinking it prudent, however, to truft himfelf 
into their hands, he went accompanied by four hun-? 
^red men, well armed^ 

On 
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On hU arrival at the place of appointment, no 
perfon was prefent : he ftiU advanced, in expedta- 
tion of being niet ^ when looking round, he perceived 
at the foot of a mountain, at iome diftance froni 
him, a flag, which, as he approached, withdrew, 
as if thofe who were with it miftrufted him. But 
as he drew, near to it, he fqddenly found himfelf fur- 
rounded and attacked on all fides, by four ti^nes his 
number. He defended himfelf near an hour, with 
{o much bravery, that they feemed to be giving 
way : when, unexpedtedly, one of hi^ men, either 
through fear or treachery, cried out that he had or- 
dered a retreat. This inftantly threw his party intp 
ponfufion; they were broken every where, and 
llaughtered without mercy. Himfelf, with abou^ 
ieventy, efcaped to a fmall fort. 

On this fucc^fs, the enemy marched to Fort King^ 
fton, into which, to Ihew the garrifon the proofs of 
their vidory, and the inutility of making any de- 
fbnce, they fent in the fcalps of thofe they had flain^j 
amounting to about two hundred. 

The officer who commanded, willing^ in this 
terrible extremity, to make the bell terms he could 
fot his remaining garrifon, and the other people in 
the fort, ventured out with a flag, and waited on 
^olonel Butler, to know what terms he would grant 
pn a furrender. His reply was, the Hatchet. With 
this barbarous and dreadful anfwer, the officer re- 
turned to his garrifon; who, knowing what they 
were to expeft, had no other profpeft left than to 
fell their lives as dearly as poffible. They defende4 
themfelves accoi^dingly, until they were nearly all 
?ither killed or wounded ; the reft unable to con- 
tinue the defence, were forced to furrender at difr 
^retion. 

The enemy carried off fome of the prifoners: 
the reft they fliut up in the houfes, which being fct 
on fire, they perilhed in the flames. They adted 
^ith the fame b^arbarity on taking the laft fort, 

whicli 
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which furrendered in a few minutes, without any 
ftijTulations^: they maflacred, with remarkable in-j 
ftances of inhumanity, about feventy of the militia;; 
and {hutting up the others, with the women and 
children, in the buildings of the fort, they commitr 
led them to the flames. 

After the perpetration of thefe cruelties, they pro- 
ceeded to deftroy all the houfes, farms, and fettle- 
jtnents that came within their reach; fuch only ex- 
?epte<3 as belonged to thofe of their own party. 
This deftru£tion was extended to the crops on the 
ground, and to every produdtion of the earth: they 
killed and maimed*the cattle; in Ihort, they left 
nothing undeftroyed that could be of any ufe. Thus. 
was this flourifliing colony rendered, in a fewdays^ a 
fcene of univerfal defolation. 

To thefe enormities they added others, ftill more 
horrible : — They burned alive three officers, their 
prifoners, with circumftances of refined barbarity, 
Such was the excefs of party rage, that even the 
nioft powerful and endearing ties of nature were, 
trampled upon. One of the Refugees murdered his 
father-in-law, his own fillers, and their children, and 
even his own mother. Another, who had often 
threatened the life of his father, now executed this^ 
borri^ refolution; with his own hand he butchered 
his father, mother, brothers, and fillers ; ftripped off 
their fcalps, an4 cut off his father's head. 

Such weife the accounts publilhed by the Ameri- 
cans of the deftrudion of the flourifhing Colony of 
Wioming, by thofe of their countrymen who ac- 
companied Colonel Butler in this bloody expedi- 
tion. Unhappily, they have not been contradifled. 
However (hocking to relate, fuch horrors ought 
not to pafs unnoticed. They ferve to admonifh 
mankind, to what excelTes of iniquity human na- 
ture, even in civilized fociety, may be impelled 
by the animofities arifing from civil feuds, and 
^arn them to beware of harboring fuch refentT 

i;nents^ 
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liiehts -againft thofe who differ from th'erti ih opi- 
nion, as may tend to obliterate the remembrance of 
the reciprocal obligation men are under of obfert^- 
ing, in the worft of times, the laws of honour arid 
generofity. 

• The fate of this unhappy Colony made the deeper 

^impreffion on the minds of the Americans, as they 
were not, at the prefent time, in a condition to irt- 
Aid that vengeance Upon its authors, which their 

,crimes fo juftly deferved. It was, however, univer- 

,fally determined, that they fliould be feverely 

.puniflied at a convenient feafon. 

' In order, at the fame time, to obviate a repeti. 

,tionof fueh horrors, in the back fettlements of the 

.middle and fouthern Colonies, as had juft been ex. 
perienced on the frontiers of Pennfylvania, an expe- 
dition was fet on foot, the intent of which was to 

^extirpate the primary caufe of thefe fanguinarjr 
executions. 

On the banks of the Upper Miffiffippi, irt a plea- 
fant and fertile country, inhabited by an Indian na- 
tion, called the Ilinois, the French from Canada 
were in poflefBon of feveral thriving plantations and 
fettlements, which, by their fituation, enabled therfi 
to acquire and - exercife great influence among the 
many Indian tribes in the neighbouring parts. 

This French fettlement was under the diredtiofi 
of a man who had rendered himfelf peculiarly re- 
Hiarkable by the warmth and inveteracy with which 
he had adled againft the Colonies fince the com-- 
jmencement of hoftilities. Being an agent for govetn- 
pient among the Indians, he negleSed nothing to 
excite them to exert themfelves to the utmoft- againft 
theColonifts. Among other inducements, he was 

. noted for the liberality with which he rewarded 
thofe who brought in fcalps. The depredations 
committed by the Indians upon the inhabitants of 
the back fettlements of the middle and fouthern Co- 
lonies. 
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lonies, were chiefly attributed to his inftigatidns; 
He was now projeding an invafion of thefc fettle- 
ments by the Indians iituated on the Ohio and the 
MifSflippi. 

The perfon chofen to condufl: ati expcditiph 
againft this French fettlement, was Colonel Clarke, a 
brave and prudent officer. It lay at a great diftapce^ 
no lefs than twelve hundred miles^ moft of whijch 
was wild and uncultivated* He fct ovrt at the bead 
of three hundred chofen men, and failing down the 
Ohio,, along that immenfe extent of country, 
through which this celebrated river winds its courfe, 
he arrived, without meeting any obftrudion, at the 
great, cataradt which interrupts its navigation into 
the Mifliflippi. Here his party landed, and dired- 
ed its march northward. After a long march 
through a defart country, thei^ provifions were at 
laft entirely confumed, and they endured two days 
hard fatigue without taking any fuftenance. 

They were, however, by this time, in the pre- 
cindls of the fettlement which was the objed: of 
their expedition. Hunger added to their refolution ; 
and they determined to fucceed, or perifli in the at- 
tempt. The name of the principal place in this re- ■ 
mote fettlement, was Kalkakias : it confifted of be- 
tween two and three hundred houfes. Here the Go- 
vernor and principal people refided ; and it was in a 
good ftate of defence. 

The intention of Colonel Clarke, was, therefore, 
to come upon it by furprize. He lay concealed in 
a neighbouring foreft during the day; and at mid- 
night hediftributed his party into feveral fmall di- 
vifions, which entered the town while the inhabii- 
tantswere all at reft in their houfes: they took 
poffeffion of the fort in the fame manner.. The fud- 
dennefs of the furprize prevented all refiftance. From 
the remotenefs of their fituation, the people of this 
fettlement thinking themfclves in perfect fecurity, 

were 
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wete under no i^pprehenfions of any attack; and 
iittle imagined that any enemy would have the pa- 
tience, and undergo the toil of feeking them out at 
the diftance of twelve hundred miles. 

The inhabitant? were all fecured to a man, in or- 
der to prevent intelligence being carried to the other 
places in the fettlement. Parties were immediately 
dietacjied to feize upon thefe 2 they all furrehdered; 
%nd an oath of allegiance to the United States was 
exaded from the inhabitants of the whole fettle- 
taen<i It was taken with the more readinefs, as they 
were now informed of the alliance between France 
9ad the Colonies^ 

Colonel Clarke behaved throughout the whole of 
this tranfadlion with great mildnefs and humanity. 
The only aftion of feverity, was the feizing of the 
Governor, and fending him prifoner to Virginia, as 
an individual whofe perfonal enmity to the Colo- 
nifts rendered it proper to fecure him* His papers 
were feized at the fame time, and tranfmitted to 
Congrefs, as containing proofs of the orders he had 
received for encouraging and employing the Indians 
iigainft the back fettlements. 

Having executed this firft and principal part of 
his expedition with fo much celerity and fuccefs^ 
Colonel Clarke now prepared to fulfil the remain- 
der of his commiffion, which was to take proper ven^ 
geance on the Indians for the many afts of cruelty 
j:hey had committed on the Colonifts. He advanc* 
fid with equal courage and circumfpedtion into the 
xnidft of the country occupied by fome of their mod 
fierce and warlike tribes. He came feverally upon 
them with fo much quicknefs and fecrecy, as to put 
it out of their power to refill him : he retaliated 
upon them the deftrudtion they had fo often carried 
into the Colonies : he fought them out with unwea- 
ried diligence, in their moft hidden concealments, 
and ftruck them with fuch univerfal terror, that all 

who 
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who fcoiild efcape fled to the remotefl rebbflfeS of the 
immenfe trads they inhabited* 

Theflaughter made among the Indians in this ex- 
pedition, not only thinned their numbets confider- 
ably, but broke their fpirit in no Jefs degree* The 
inhabitants of the frontiers were now entirely reliev- 
ed from their fears, and determined, at the fame 
time, to take fuch meafures for their future defetice^ 
as fliould ptit ah efFtdilal ftdp to all attempts on the 
part of thdfe favage enemies. 

The deftruftion of Wioming ftill hung Upon the 
minds of the Colonifls. They who had aded the 
principal part in it, inhabited a tradt lying beyond 
the mountains, to the weftern fide of the Upper De- 
laware. It was fpacious and well cultivated : the 
people wete ah ihtertnixture bf Indians and Refu- 
jgees, and bore, as their adibns had fhewn, an inve- 
terate hatred to the inhabitants of the United Colo- 
nies. The force that was fent dgainft them con- 
fided of a regiment from the American army, and i 
fconfiderable body of riflemen and rangers; 

The intent was to furprize thefe people, and to ' 
treat them in the fame manner they had done the 
iinhalipy inhabitants of Wioming. To this purpofe 
they proceeded with the utmoft cautidufnefs and vi- 
gilance ; marching chiefly by nighty and concealing 
themfelves by day. But the enemy, who knew the 
tefolutlon that had been taken, to inflidt the fever- 
ed chaftifement upon them for their enormities at 
Wioming, and dreading the confequences of a fur- 
prizt?, kept a. continual watch upon their borders. 
On the approach of this force, finding themfelves 
linable to refift it, they withdrew, and abandoned 
their pofleffions to the fury of a judly exafperated 
foe, who fpread deftrudlion without mercy through- 
out the whole extent of the country. 

In thefe reciprocal expeditions againft each other, 
by the Americans who fided with, and thofe v/ho 

oppofed 
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oppofcd Congref$9 was exhibited a fpirit of rancour 
and revenge^ that animated both paries to the mod 
violent eicertions of their reijpe&ive courage and 
abilities. They underwent the' fevcreft toil and 
fatigue with invincible patience^ and bore the moil 
tryiog hardihips with unwearied fortitude. Loaded 
with the ammunition^ fiores^ and proviiioris necef- 
fary for fuch expeditions, they waded through 
fwamps and marlhes, and made their way through 
forefts that feenied almoft impaflable without tfuch 
incumbrances. cQftcntimes, after -ft iruggltng^dur- 
inga whole day-s march, with aUthefervarious dif* 
ficultieSy they werciconftrajned to pa£i the night 
without fhelter, expofed to all the inclemenciesof 
. the weather, and not daring to tnakt a fife, or even 
fometimes to ufe any light, for fiear of being dif* 
covered. 

When engaged in fight, their fury and inveteracy 
wai fuch, that death and daughter were the only 
objeds they had in view : they fought like men who 
cxpeded no quarter, and thought it their duty to 
give none. They looked upon their coQtnies as cri* 
niaals, whom they were commiffioned to puni(h 
without myercy. Such an idea divefted ihem at once 
of alt fentiments of humanity^ ^0^4^ thetn^to.the 
commi0ion of allffof tt of bttbi^}tfe;^,,wiLhbjtf feel* 
ing the leaft r^arfe* . , , ,,, '^. ,,r : 
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' * 'ftran/adlidHs iSf^thc Gommijjioners'in America. ' 

i. 

!-'• • '•.;. ^ ^^ ' i^^z. ■ ■ - 

:lfr\^UfllNO «Tie:tranfaai6ns>^ have fccfen rd- 
-jL/ 'Wedy'^fiiVepaV^^^ importance wire tak- 

li^den^ 6£:^(Mlgtefsi-flticeits evacuation by. dk 

ii 'A Mifilfter Plenipotentiary to: flie United States 
'df 4nierica> t^^a^ftnt over -by the* Court of iFrande 
in Count D'Eftaing's fleet ; his name was Monfionr 
M@ter^9i^, ^bflti^f itfie-'Se&retarWs to the Kmg'slCoun- 
^^11' df *Stat^/ Me, wks received with :|;roafr.:fe- 
<kwrtUyJby»t!h^'Gottgrcfs; to whbih he d3iifir6da 
9AufeUftW^^*^^' fixiiin'^the ^King of Eraace, Wrkten 
•i ::i778; • in the^Ftdtowiog ten&ds : ,,;. 

??nL« J^< ffTfiy^ aedt^grbat^Frmd6 and AUieSj i •. ^-v; 

^-^f^^fic^^r^^'^l^J^'^fc 'fc'ave figned wftfr'ti^, 
•te*^c»nr^nt^^ ^I<r6t)^faii- ybiSr ^cffnffiiT. 

fioncrs made to us in your betrilP/^i^-'a 'iief fafioittir- 
furance of our afFeAion for the United States in ge- 
neral, and for each of them in particular, as well as 
of the intereft we take, and conftantly fhall take, in 
their happinefs and profperity. It is to convince 
you more paiticulary of this, that we have nomi- 
nated the Sieur Gerard, Secretary of our Council 
of State, to refide among you in the quality of our 
Minifter Plenipotentiary. He is the better ac- 
quainted with our fentiments toward you, and the 
joiorexfrnable of teft^ing the fame to you, as he 
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5vas jen't^rutted .on o^vy; part to- tjegociate with your 
iC^mn;uf6onprs, andjgmad with them- the treaties 
^which Cement oijt Wnion* We pfay y^u to give 
j^P^^credit to aU he (halL /communicate to you from 
.us^finoiTe efpecialiy when he (hall affure you of our 
^&&jif3a^ ajod cqnftant fyiepdiJhip fbr you. We pray 
jyodj...y?fy 4^ax. great .'ferjteads and Allies, to have 
.^ipuiin his/holy.-keepipg. 
r r,,i'-^'^''-'-^ » Yoiw.good FiiieBd aiid Ally, 

^^ui^iik^y .; 1 ,: . . . • LO,UtS. 
.^Iwjc^h.^^ 

or;: . :.;:.... : (Itnder^gne^) 
. T ;-.■•,:. ' ;*■*,: G^AVIJ&R.PE.-VejBLOE'JINE'S;** 

' ' ..|Cjbe diteijtfon ibithis Letter was, ^f To oi(r very 
. (fe;ar^reat . Erienda[, the; Prefident and Members qf 
.jt^e General CppgRefs,9f North America.'^ ^ 

ii,ftpr^ .th^s XiefteF; J^adj.been read, the Minifter 
^|li*3djB;the foilowiRg.4>wc^ tp the.Gongrefs : 

.. f^ IJiie cophei^iiQn'f^ijmed hy thciKingv^my maf- 
.*er,^¥{^ti the llftit-ed SWies; of America^ is fo agree- 
j^tjlp TOihim, thfttiheiCpqld no longex, delay fending 
.Aneto remain ajiioDg 5'ou^ for the purpdfe of ce« 
toenting it. ,- . 

,.. ,f^ It m\\ giW::hi5 Majefty ^great fatisfadMorl^ 
j^9 jl?arn th^t the. -fctttUixcnts which have (hone 
f^ti^ pn this Qcqa.^O> juftify that confidence with 
.iwjiich be has h^ao.ipfjpUed by the zeal and chatac- 
^tlper pf the Conf^miiffipiiii^rfi lof the Umted States in 
France^, the;. wifdoia.jWd. forth have.di* 

ffded ,the reiblqtiow.iQf .Congreft) and the courage 
Ap4.,pe^fe^feraI)qe of the people they reprefent j 
)a confidence which you know>. Gehtlemcn, -has 
been the bafis of that truly amicable and difinte* 

Sftpd fyftem pa, which he has^ ttcated with the 
nitcd States* 
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" It is not his Majefty's fault that the cfagdge* 
tnents he has entered into did not eftablifh. jbut 
independence apd i^epofe without the further ef? 
fufiori of bloody and without aggravating the cala- 
mities of mankind, whoTe happiniefs it is His liigh- 
cft ambition to promote and fecure. But fince the 
hoflile meafures and defighs of the comtxion erie- 
my have given to engagements purely Eventual, an 
immediate, pofitive, petnUanent, and indifToluble 
force, it is the opinion of the King, my matter, tbtf 
the allies (hould turn their whole attention *ta ful- 
fil thofe engagements in the manner the moft ufe. 
ful to the common caufe, and bed calculated to 
obtain that peace which is the objedt of the alliance. 
<Mt is upon this principle his Mijefty has haf- 
teiied to fend you a powerful' afBftance ; whifch you 
owe only to his friendlhip, to the fincere regard Ife 
has* f&r every thing which relates to the advaiitagc 
of the United States, -and to his defire^of contribiit- 
ing with efficacy to, eftablifli your repofe and prof- 
perity upon an honourable and folid foundation*— • 
And further, it is his expeftation, that the prin- 
ciples which may be adopted by the refpedive go- 
vernments, wilt, tend to ftrfengtheti thofe bohdif of 
•union which have- origindted in the mutual IritSfBk 
of the two nations, 

** The principal olyed of my inftrudtions is to 
t^conneA the intereftfe^ of Ffdtice with thofe of fBc 
.States^ I flatter my felf. Gentlemen, that niy pji^ 
conduct in the affairs which concern thehi, has al- 
ready convinced you of the^eterminatio^'I fbel fo 
-endeavour to obey my infttuftions in fuch maDtfer 
as .to deferve tW confidence of Congrefs, the 
friendlhip ot its^ mert^b^rs^ and the efteem of t-he 
< citizens of America.*' i • " 

-.-'.' , , .• • ■ . . » . • ^ 

p.-: The anfower: returned by. thePrefident of the 
Congrefs was as follows ;— . ^i ' 

« SxR> 
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*^ The treaties between his Moft Chriftian Maje* 
fty and the United States' of America, fo fully de* 
monfirate his wifdom and magnanimity » as to com 
mand the reverence of all nations. The virtuous 
citizens of America, in particular, can never forget 
his beneficent attention to their violated rights, nor 
ceafe to acknowledge the hand of a gracious Provi* 
dence, in raifing them up fo powerful and illuftri- 
ous a friend. It is the hope and opinion of Con- 

frefe, that the confidence his Majefty repofes in the 
rmnefs of thefe States, will receive additional 
ilrcngth from every day*s experience. 

^* This Aflembly is convinced. Sir, that had it 
reded folely with the Moft Chriftian King, not only 
the independence of thefe States would have been 
univerfally acknowledged, but their tranquility fully 
eftabliflied. We lament that luft of domination 
which gave birth to the prefent war, and has pro- 
longed and extended thetniferies of piankind. We 
ardently wilh to Iheath the fword, and fpare the fur- 
ther effufion of blood ; but we are determined, by 
every means in our power, to fulfil thofe eventual 
engagements which have acquired pofitive and per- 
manent force, from the hoftile defigns and mea^ 
fures of the common enemy. 

" CoDgrefs have reafon to believe, that the af- 
fiftance fo wifely and generoufly -fent, will bring 
Great Britain to a fenfe of juftice and moderation, 
promote the common intcrefts of France and Ame- 
rica, and fecure peace and tranquility on the moft 
firm and honourable foundation. Neither can it be 
doubted^ that thofe who adminifter the powers of 
governipent within the feveral States of this union, 
will cement that connection with the fubjefts of 
France, the beneficial cfk&s of which have already 
been iii fenfibly fek. L 

.'.,:.K3 "Sir, 



^* Sir, from the experience we have had of ypuif 
exertion? to promote the true interefts of our cdUn- 
try, as well as your pwD, it is with the higheft fe^ 
tistadiion Congrcfs receive; as the fi^ft Mitliftei;* 
from his Moft Chriilian Msyefty, a jgemleman, wbofe 
paft con^ud aifpWs a bappy preiage thit he will 
merit the con$dence pf this body, the friendibi^ of 
its members, and the eftecm of the citizens of 
America.^* ^ 

The arrival and receptiian of the miniftet fromi 
France made a remarkable impfeffion on the mindsi 
pf the Americans; th^y now' felt th^ weight and 
importance to which they' had arifcn amc^^ the 
European natipns. ^* Thus,** faid they^'in one of 
their publications at that t^mef, " bai k new M^ 
noble fight .been exhibited in this new wdfW ; the 
Reprefepcatiyes of the Unitpd Statbs of America 
jfolemnly giving public audience to- a Mifiifter Ple- 
nipotentiary from the moft powerful frihce in Eu- 
rope ! Four yeixTs ago, fuch an event, at fo near ^ 
day,, was not in the view evert of imagination. It 
\s the Almighty whto raifethup ; He has ftationeid 
America among the pwvers :of the earthy 3nd| 
clothed her in robes ^ffoVeteignty.^ 

The prefence of this minifter,'tbe ftrong iffurainc- 
es of (lippprt which he brought, the arrlVftrof the 
fleet under Coun^ D'Eftaing, the evacuation of Phi^ 
iadelphiayand the retreat of the army, w^rfe*eVcttt8h 
vv'hich, happening altogether, elevated the fpirit pf 
the Americans tp» fuch a degree, thattheyrio' lDngei(* 
confidered their deftiny ai any ways>xpre<^oit)i»: 
they lopked iipon th^ir independence as thqii-aughly 
eftahlifbed^- and viewed the Ten&ing of the<^pmraifr'' 
fioners frbiti England as "aH mfult. .. ^ ^ ' T • ; !. ' 
'It was from thefe motives tfc«t'tbey' continued to 
infift with fuch fiirmnefs on the immediate aoknp>(V^' 
ijedgement of their indepeAdence, or the withdraw- 
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fegfof thejBeet aad array from thmr QQuntry, 9s the- 
|u:eliminary ft^p to any treaty^ .::.'; 

Grovernor Johnftohc, wJiofe abilities had recQffi-> 
mended him to the place of one of the ComminioncrSy 
was extenfivclyconnefted among the principal per.i 
fbnages on the Americaa" continent liwhere. he hi^4 
beenfome years beforis promoted to the government 
of a province. He had always adted a ftrenuous( 
part in defence of tliie: claims of: America, no -man 
m Parliament having efpoufed their caufe with more 
warmth and decifion. 

He had, on his arrival in America, opened a cop-t 
refpondence with fome of the principal Members of 
Congrefs, on a footing of private friendfliip, frorh 
Tvbfch he hoped to derive effential utility tp the 
public commiffion with which he- was invefted. Hi? 
letters contained the warmeft tulogiums on the cha* 
ia<d3er and behaviour of the Americans, ;and were 
entirely calculated to bring about a' cordial recon? 
ciliation. 

::The more to conciliate their good*will and confi- 
dence, he had carefully abftaincd frcfm all juftifica-. 
fcioa of the propriety or policy ol the conduffl 
lidopted by Great Britain. He pr-eferved, on th^ <coa- 
4:rary, an entire appearance of nejjtrality innhe difpute 
between the parent ftate and its-colonies, and confined 
hirafelf to deplore the fatal efFedb it had produced. 

This method of proceeding appeared certmnly 
very judicious; yet in the iflbe did not anfwer ex- 
peftation. By whatever motives the Congrefs were 
determined, they.'difapproved.of it, ,A few days 
after the correfpondence had been opened with. the 
Commiffioners, they came to a refolution, that fon^e 
of the letters addreffed to individuals of the United 
'States, had been found to contain .ideas tnfidiouily 
calculated to delude and divide the peof^le. . They 
therefoue earneftly recommended td the government 
of the refpedtive States^ and* Ariftly <Si;cfited the 
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Cdmmander in Ghief^ and other officers, to take 
the moft effectual meafures for putting a flop to fo 
dangerous and criminal a correfpondence. 
. 3^s refolution was (hortly followed by ano- 
ther, by which all letters of a public nature, re- 
ecited by any Members of Congrefs from the agents 
or fubjefts of the King of Great Britain, ihould be 
laid before that Afl'embly. In confequencc of this 
order, feveral letters were laid before them. In 
one from Governor Johnftone to General Jofeph 
Reed, this paflage was particularly obferved :— 
^* The man who can be inftrumental in bringing us 
all to aft once more in harmony, and unite toge- 
ther the various powers which this conteft has drawn 
forth, will deferve more from the King and people, 
from patriotifm, humanity, friendfliip, and all the 
tender ties that are aflefted by the quarrel and re- 
concilation, than ever was yet bellowed on human 
kind." 

In another letter written by him to Mr. Robert 
Morris, the following paflage fell under the fame 
notice :— " I believe the men who have conducted 
the affairs of America incapable of being influenced 
by impropern^tives : but in all fuch tranfadtions 
there isnfk; land I think that whoever ventures, 
fliould be fecured, at the fame time, that honour 
and emolument fliould naturally follow the fortunes 
of thofe who have fleered the veflel in the ftorm, 
and brought her fafely into port. I think Wafti- 
ington and the Prefident have a right to every fa- 
vour that grateful nations can beflow, if they could 
once more unite our interefts, and fpare the miferies 
and devaftations of war.'* 

But that which gave Congrefs the moft offence, 
was the following tranfaiflion, as ftated by General 
Reed.— A few days after the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia by the Britifli troops, he received a meflage 
from a Lady, exprefflng a defire to fee him, oh bu- 
flnefs which could not «be committed to writing<»-^ 

He 
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He attended the Lady according, to appointment. 
After fome previous converfation refpedling the 
buiinefs and character of the Britifh Commtffioners^ 
and particularly of Governor Johnftone, the Lady 
enlarged upon the great talents of that gentleman^ 
and added) '^ That in feveral converfations^ he had 
exprefled the moft favourable fentiments of him ; 
aad tliat it was particularly wiihed to engage his 
intereft to promote the objedt of their commiffion, 
the re-union of the two countries^ if confident with 
his principles and his judgment ; that in fuch cafe, 
it could not be deemed unbecoming or improper in 
the Britiih government to take a favourable notice 
of fuch conduct; and that^ were he to become in- 
ilrumental in the performance df fuch a fervice, he 
might depend on a reward of ten thoufand pounds, 
and any office in the Colonies in the King's gift," 
The reply of Mr. Reed was, that he was not worth 
purchafing ; but that fuch as he was, the King of 
Great Britain was not rich enough to do it. 

Having deliberated upon this tranfadtion, and the 
foregoing paragraphs, the Congrefs publifhed a de- 
claration, by which they were laid before the pub- 
lic as direct attempts to bribe them, and corrupt 
their integrity : they interdid:ed at the fame time 
all intercourse and correfpondence with Governor 
Johnftone. 

This declaration, which was fent by a flag to the 
CommifSoners, produced a very fevere anfwer from 
Governor Johnftone. He charged Congrefs with 
endeavouring to afperfe his character ; and, among 
other reproaches, he attributed their condu<ft, in 
the prefent inftance, to a fixed determination to 
.fruftrate the intent of the commiffion appointed for 
the reftoration of peace and concord between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 

The other Commiffioners iffued upon this occa- 
lion a counter-declaration, wherein they difclaimed 

all 
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all parrticipation and knowledge- of thofe niMtei* 
that had been fpecificd by Gongrefs in their refolu* 
tions. They e^prcfled, at tlsie fame time, the bigheft 
opinion of the abilities of Governor Joh«ftdne, of 
the uprightneft of his intenttonk, and oi the '^eqiii^ 
tablenefs arid gencrofity 6f thofe fentiments and 
principles upon' which he was defirous of foutKlnTg- 
^ reconciliation between the difwnited partsr o^f the 
Britifh empire. ;.<..: 

They next proceeded t6 f^prefent the connexion 
entered into with Frdnce, as re^piignant to the:teal 
intereft of the Colonies ; and aflferted, that /they 
were greatly deceived in th'inkiiig thefmfelves^ wndey 
obligations to that power, & the advantages It held 
out to them, originated- merdy fiom the determina^ 
tion taken in Britain to offer fiich ternis of re^or^ci^ 
Jiation to the Colotiies as they could nofrefufe. 

They accufed the Congtefs oi having, in confer 
quence of the treaties with France, a(9:ed with rafli-, 
nqis and * precipitation. 'TBey reprefented that Af-* 
fembly as iiicothpetent to decide by its fole ailtho- 
Tity, upon matters of fuch importance as; thofe they 
had affumed the power of bringing to a conclufion. 
Their coriftituents ought in fo weighty a cafe to 
have been confulted, and the fenfe of their different 
Provinces taken, in their refptftive meetings^ pre- 
vious to a final decifion. 

Though Congrcfs ftfelf (Kd hot publifh any anfwcr 
to this declaration, it was feverely aivimadverted 
xipon by thofe who took up the pen in their defence. 
The ConnrmiiBoners had advanced feveral fa<^s in 
propf of their affertion, that the French treaty with 
America was entirely due to the apprehenfions en- 
tertained by the Court of France, that the conciUa- 
tory propofah made by the Britifli miniftry would 
be accepted by the Americans. Thefe fa(9:s, tl>e 
writers on the fide of C^ng-refs laboured with great 

induftry 
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Ipauftrjr to nivalidiW:^; arid to pfdxre, at the htnt 
pme, that the v*ry rcverfe of what the Commif- 
fioners had aflerted was true; that inftead of France 
being influenced by the' conciliatory bill to treat 
with Congrefs, it Mfas Great Britain that was induced 
by that treaty X0 offer terms of conciliation to thcr 
Ck)lonies, 

The ptinclpal^view of the Cotntniflianers in pub- 
Ijfhing that, and their other declarations, was to 
inake an impreifion upon the minds of the people 
at large throughout the continent ; but they were riot 
more fuccefsful with them than they had been with 
Congrefs. They were given to underftand that the 
people were of the fame mind with that body ; that 
the members of the Provincial Affemblies through- 
put the whole continent !were refolutely determined 
to abide by their declaration of independence * 
that it wa$ in (Conformity with thjs unanimous refo- 
lUtion, Congrefs had refufid to treat with them 
iipon any other ternis ; the inicUviduals who com- 
pofed it were inftruded by their conftituents in the 
moft pofitive, explicit terms, at every hdzard, to 
hiaintain the independence of America* Upon this 
point all America was inflexible: Ihould any maa 
|n Congrefs dare to exprefs himfelf in favour of a 
contrary propofal, he would 'endanger his very life. 
The Commiflioners were now perfuaded that all 
hopes of detaching any of tHfe Colonies, Or any con- 
Jidefable diftrid, or body* m^n, fVpn^i the general 
ponfederacy,' were Vain.' ; In this nerfuafion, they 
thought it heceffkiry to adbpt a difeirent fyftem of 
adting from that which they tiad hitftferto'puriued ; 
and as conciliatory offers* would npt prevail, to hiave 
tecoi^rfe to the liioft hoftile arid.fevere/ " 

The ^rofecution of harfh meafiifes had long been 
•fOnfidered and recommmded tiy't^e'f^ 
plan of coercion, as the readieft'dntf mottejflfd^ual. 
^hey would bring fucli diftrefe on the Colonies, as 

would 
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would not fail to cpmpcl^hcm.to.{ubi?iiUjTbey tc» 
prefented that vaft contiqentvis.pfc.uiiarly open to 
incurfions and ravages :. itsi coafls were of lb immenfc 
an extent, that they could not goffibly be guarded 
againft an enemy that was maft?r\at fea ; there were 
innumerable bays, creeks, and. valets, where to 
make defcents unobftrufted. The rivers wereYucH 
as afforded a navigation for ftiips^ of, force far into 
the interior parts of the country : by fuch means it 
would be eafy. to penetrate to Aioft of the towns 
and fettlements, and to fpread deftrudion into the 
heart of every province on the continent. 

In purfuance of this determination, the Commif- 
fioners publiftied, in the beginning of October, a 
proclamation, wbich was addreffed, in fpecific terms, 
to the Congrefs,. to the Provincial ^A.^^^^blies, and 
to the Inhabitants of the Colonies at large. 

Herein they toqk a retrofpe(fi" of the trahfadlions 
and condudt of , Congrefs, charging them with an 
obftinatc rejedtioa of the proffers of reconciliation 
^on the part of Britain, and reprefenting them as 
unauthorifed to exercife. the powers they had affum- 
ed. They recapitulated their own endeavours to 
bring about a reftoration of peace and happinefs to 
America, and gave notice of their intent to return 
to England, as their ftay in a country where their 
commiffion had bee.n treated with fo little notice 
and rcfpeft, was inconfiftent with the dignity of the 

Sower which they reprefented. They profeffed, 
owevcr, the fame readinefs as ever, to promote 
the objects of their miilion, and to continue the 
conciliatory offers that were its principal motive. 

After feveral earned admonitions, directed to the 
public bodies and different orders of men, civil, 
military, and religious in general, and to all the 
individuals throughout the Colonies in particular, 
they proceeded to inform tbem of the alteration they 
ihould be under the neceffity of making, in the fu- 
" ' ture 




tufe' 'mVthod of carrying on the war, flioiild the 
Colonies perfift in their rcfiftancc td^rciat Britahr, 
iitid in the utiTiatufat connexion thby had formed 
-wUh'Trance.."''^'"'/ ''-'*'■• "-'.' '' "•"''•• -' -• 
oivW^The'cnciRcy/ as "wtH ai: the benevolence of 
iSttzt Britain,** ^fild theyi ,*«'Hi's hithertd checked 
the ciftremes of'war, 'wbien they tfended to diftrdft a 
^ebple^ ifill cohfidetedas feUow-fubjedti, and to 
'ficfolate a 'country; (hortlv^bbccofiie again a fource 
.of rftltrfual advahtige; iratwhetf that country pr3- 
^iBes'tlie unnaturartfefi^ri; iibt only of eftranging 
liierfelf'frdm us; but of mortgaging herfelf and her 
refources to our* cnettiies, the whole dontefi is 
changed ; and the qticftioh i^, Ho^f^r Great Bri 
-taihriia ' ^ : i ^ ?. * - t-:- ^- -- ^^ 

"fender 
and foV/tlie aggthrrtJiftttten 

• *< Under ^cfr* 'clridtmlftkiice^, the iaWs of felf- 
prefervation ipuft dii:edt the condudt-ciiftjrr^at' Bri- 
tain ; and If th^ Britiifli Coloriiies '^c^to b6c6me ^n 
acceffion of pbWei^td/Ftafnce, tjrin^iiir(;& her to ren- 
der th^t actefflcfn^oF'als little it^iil as ^j^ble tcjhcr 

'cnerhy. '" *'• ■ ".' ;'' " '\''' /' '•;' " ' '"■ _. 

' ' ** It will now beftbme the Cofomes,*''added they, 
** to call to mjnd their own folerpn appeals to 
Hi^aVei), in the begmhingbf this ckjiitftft,' that they 
to6k up arms only fdt the redrdfs of grievances ; and 
'thgit^t would be their wifh, as well ^s their intereft, 

; ttTTcmafn 'for evei^ tonhedted with Grreat Britaih. 

AVe; again alk themi* Whether all- their grievaricds, 
ri?al or fuppofcd, have not been iamply and fuHy 
redrefled ? And we infift, ^that the offers we have 

• ttiadfe leave nothing to be wiihed, in point either of 
immediate liberty or of permanent fecurity. If 

. thefe offers are now rejefted, we withdraw froni the 
exercife of a commiffion, with which we have in, 
vain been honoured. The fame liberality will no 

longer 



Igoger bedue fromGr^eat JBri^i^ ^ ^pr can it^ .eubcf 
itt j uftice or jio)icy^ l;>p e;cpe4i:e!4 frpnR phier^'* . , . , , \ 
'. . la orc^r to xf^ji^^}^. the ^e vpJrjtJ: ^, .. th^U apjd it)j0 
foregoing declaration, they next proceeded tj& grant 
.0nd j>rod^qi a g^pe;^^! ipardcm for all t'teaiidiv^l^le 
jipiprences f;9iT)ffiitce4 cjuiung thepreifent,cpntefl:^|"i;on^ 
^tjcoiincn^epcen^en? tp the preuent ;;iiijije, w^tKftU? my 
^^(^loji \vh0tft)ipw ; a[|iid fthey,pfl^i^e4 tp ti»?^«- 
Jonies at j?xjgc, ^^/^jp'vf t?l^^^^ %^»!^ 

^(sints, rec^cfd'/ag^inil 

^nbte^tqd /pr.jiej^srf^pm 'tax^ionty^Grei^t j^rijtin. • 
'The publittii^iig 'of this .^^cl^raj^on .produc;{sj^;a|l 
JmmQdiate .warning trotp CJongrei^ , tp ,?ill. tjiQ, jlnb^- 
..bitants of the CJqlqnfe^, who iiy^ in places .cj^j^^ 
to defcen^Sjand ravages^ ^t^^ on tbg sjppjeaf- 

*ance of dagger jto. t^l^iAance.pf '^^^^^ 
^inHe^, tQg^t^er;\j/ith.Lh^ir !cat;t^,,a^,aU th^ir liaove* 
^j^Jie.pro^crtiy. \ ' • .. ! / 

, *^ Thl3/^it. was added, iat^i&rwords. of. th^ 
*ing, " could wt' be thou^it.a^^^^^ in fudl 

^t}fne3 oif jpiibiic [cajamity^ whqp (9 r^i?ipy of their 
gallant countrymen were daily expofed to the. toils 
^nd. perils of .the&ei^^ ri^hti<)g in. defence of the 

;puwip," ,,. : ., ,: 

.,^ /Xhi$tWaroat}g was accompanied with .a refqlution 
Ij^i dpngrefs, by ^vsrbich\it was;,recpniraended, thft 

^* jS^henever >the Britifli troops^ proceeded to-buifn 
*^ri4^ftroy4ny,tpwnj the peopi^^ftipuld, inJthe^fapie 

^nnet;, , ravage, burn, and 'dqftroy the iioufes and 
!^pr9pertieS'of all tories, ,and eneoaies p the iiide* 
.^pendence of Amerioa, and fecurc .^heir perfons j 

without treating them, however^ or their familic^i 
r;With any cruelty.'* •. 

in addition to this warning, theyaffued a Inaqi- 
j.fefto, conceived .in the ftrongeft ^nd moft pointed 
^teums that were applicable to the obj^il they, had ill 

^iew* 

It 



: V; It ?ftt forth, that the mhabitani:? of America had 

t)den drivien.byfthe oppreffiyjc mwfures,'of Great 

Britain do take up arms, an4 declare themfeive^ ia*- 

.depehdent. ■ w. 

:- ^*. Gonffidiflg in-thfi juftice of their caufe," feid 

they'll ^^ <Jonfiding in Him who difppfes of human 

-ycHtints, filithough'WQ^k and unprpvid^, they fi&t the 

-power of their enemies, at idefiapce. r In thi$ cpnifi- 

dence they had continued three fcloody campaigns,*' 

- ^* Codfidirmg 'rfiwnfel ves asr abildi^ea x>f ^hat Be* 

ing 1;^ ho is thefuommpn. F^theicof^all, they had 

•bdcndci^rous. to^^UAV^ate,*at leali:,rASj^ey could not 

;prewontvthefc«l^jpit4esiof .war/J;;7 s 3: : - 

af;i:fBitlDthey>airerted>rtha<: the <5onduA of thofenvho 

.-ladiediaitherfervfkie^)^: Great; Ssri(aiii,r4^ad been. the 

•»Aftcr'fdvfe^a^heavJ)?|cWge8l, aii^^pJiprgffin them* 

ftlvdsrwith tht:Wm^:f^Qr'mQfiy!r.fA^^V^g various 

particulars, they concluded by declaring,;** That .if 

!^'h^of-their'en^iS)ier»rlhouldf,prerMqiie^tq /execute the 

rrti)[i^ajba;;C(»iliaintd'it^'.jti)eMr lata proclamation, ch^y 

vteoulfif take^m:h:;eix)9tnplary .yfog%aacf;i as ihould 

/'drfterfathers fwwkA like.^tl\|4"iw\^f ^::- 

'{} *iTirisrnia»ifefto! WftSr^cconfipfcni^4.'rwith a vari^fy 

jitffpttWicatidnfc-?fr0m' private i^idividwa^Js, all writ- 

.nxa itich vgreadqitreiigt^^rrdf -.ftil/^; *^d lanimation pf 

^lidrought. Their (get^erai ' aiiT^f;V^s tp; imprefs the 

Commiffioners with the fulleft *b.^ief, th^t^an at- 

fi-trinptto pracuflfe:;ft-ret?ur^; af *pbedience ;to Great 

'Bmtaraon thei|)art.?of the Collie?, was totaUy 

rfwiiilefs and icMpmSicable.. ;. * ^ 

' /But exclufive of this,objie(3:,^i?y;l^unched w%a, a 

f -niirobcr'^ of difcuffions rdating.rto/ the .condtifi; -pf 

; Britain, -^ which. they, r^eprobated with unreferved af- 

:r^rity .of'langvia^e and manner; .They fpared no 

charadler, and- rbpre fen ted every' ♦tranfadtion ifi;tjie 

. irioft opprobrieusi light. j. 
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Among thefe publications^ was a letter addrefle^ 
to the Cotnmiffioners, on the fubjeds of their late 
proclamation. They were examined with a free- 
dom and boldnefs that fet all reflraint at defiance. 
The truth was, the Americans coniidered it as an 
effort that never ought to be repeated ; and were 
determined, by their treatment of it, to difcoarage 
and banilh for ever all ideas of renewing any at* 
tempt of the Hke nature. ^ i 

After goin^thrdugh every paragraph of the pro- 
clamation, with the utmoft latituck of thought and 
expreffion, when the letter came to that part of It 
which denounces threats of revenge and devaftation ; 
'^^Thus,'' it fays, *^ after three years of conftanc 
hoftilities, of a war profecuted in a manner which 
has aftonilhed all Europe, cenfured and reprobated 
by your ableft fenators, we are now told that Great 
Britain will no longer extend her mercy towards this 
country J 

" But were you able to fatiate your revengeful 
appetites, by rioting in (laughter and defolation 
along our fea-coafts, it would but more completely 
rivet our union with France : America would then 
be rendered more dependent on her, and other £u- 
rbpean powers, for a thoufand articles, which flie 
might otherwife be willing to import from Britain. 

• This ftep alone feems wanting to complete the ruiit 
of yqur country.*' 

In this manner did the Americans vent themfelves 

* tepon every fufajeA that was brought in agitation re- 
lating to them* Convinced that all the endeavours 
of Britain, to reduce them, would be thrown away, 
they took unbounded liberties with every objed: 
wherein flie was concerned ; and looking upon her 
as an irreconcilable foe, they took a peculiar delight 
ih reprefenung her as utterly undone. 

The inutility of the commiflion from which fo 
;> much ha^ been expected in England, became daily 

more 
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more evident. * It was with difficulty the Congrefs 
could bring themfelves to treat it with any remnant 
of refpedt, or even decorum. Shortly after the re- 
treat of the Britifti army to New York, the com- 
miffioners wrote a letter to Congrefs, in anfwer to 
that wherein they notified their refolution to admit 
of no treaty, without a previous acknowledgement 
of the independence of America: but Congrefs re- 
folved that no anfwer Ihould be given to it : and, by 
way of flight, publifhed the letter and their refolur 
tion. 

Nor could they, in their private capacity, efcape 
the animadverfion of individuals. As they had in 
their public declarations refleded upon the con- 
du& of France with great freedom of expreflion, 
the Marquis Fayette conftrued it as an infult, which 
he was bound perfonally to refent. He wrote, ac- 
cordingly, a letter to the Earl of Carlifle, as the prin- 
cipal member of the commiflion, wherein he com- 
plained of the refleftions call upon his country, de- 
manding reparation, and challenging that nobleman 
to meet him in the field, with General Clinton for 
his fecond. 

From the unreafonablenefs and impropriety of 
fuch a challenge, it was attended with no confe- 
quence ; and only ferved to (hew the fpirit and zeal 
of that young nobleman for the honour of his coun- 
try. It was, however, a mortification to perfons 
invefled with a public charader, to find themfelves 
called to account in a manner which feemed to di*. 
minifh their importance. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Military Operations in America^ 
1778. 

DURING thefe tranfadlions in the north and^ 
middle Colonies, fome hoftilities had taken 
place between the people of Georgia and Eaft Flo- 
rida ; bgt as neither of thefe Colonies were poffeffed 
of much internal ftrength, their accidental incurfions 
upon each others territories, though they indicated 
their refpedtive warmth in the caufe they had efpouf- 
ed, produced no events of any material confc- 
quence. 

An expedition was, however, projedled by the 
Americans, and partly carried into execution, in the 
fpring of this year. Its intent was to eftablifli a 
communication with the Spanifli government at 
New Orleans, and to pave the way for a reduftion 
of the Britifli poffeflions in Weft Florida. 

The perfon entrufted with this expedition was 
Captain Willing, a refolute and enterprizing man. 
At the head of no very numerous party, but con- 
fitting of men chofen by himfelf, he fell down the 
Miffiffippi, and came totally unawares upon the 
Britifli fettlements qn the eaft of that river, in a 
country that made a part of Weft Florida; but was 
fituated at too great a diftance to receive any pro- 
tedlion, on this occafion, from the forces that were 
ftationed there. 

The American officer treated them with great ge- 
nerofity. Upon fubmitting to the government of 
the United States, their property remained untouch- 
ed ; and they were placed upon the footing of all 
thofe who paid obedience to Congrefs. 

This 
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This conqueft, though of little importance in it- 
felf, awakened the attention of the people at Nev/ 
York, to the folitherh parts of America. As the 
winter was now approaching, during which it would 
be unadvifable to form enterprizes againft the 
northern Provinces, thofe in the fouth became, of 
courfe, the moft eligible objedlSk 

Among thefe, Georgia feemed to offer the leaft 
difficulties, and to promife, at the fame time, great 
advantages from a reducflion : it abounded in a pro- 
duction of the utmoft utility. This was rice, which, 
in the prefent circumftances of the Britilh army, 
was a principal neceflary of life, and an efFeftual 
fubflitute for a variety of thofe provifions which 
they could only receive from Europe. 

Other motives concurred in rendering this at- 
tempt highly feafonable ; the vicinity of Georgia to 
Carolina would, in cafe of its being reduced, open 
an entrance into this latter province, and materially 
difturb the commerce it carried on with Europe, to 
the great emolument of America ; of which it had 
proved a powerful fupport fince the commencement 
of hoftilities, by the conftant and plentiful exporta- 
tion of its commodities to all parts. 

The command of this expedition was given to 
Colonel Campbell, an offiter of known courage and 
ability. He embarked at New York, with a com- 
petent force, under the convoy of fome fhips of war, 
commanded by Commodore Hyde Parker. 

In order to give additional ftrength to this enter- 
prize, it was determined that an attack upon Georgia, 
fliould be made from another quarter. 1 o this in- 
tent. General Prevoft was direfted to advance from 
the fide of Eaft Florida, where he commanded, 
with all the troops that he could colled:, leaving 
no more than were abfolutely requifite for the im- 
mediate protection of that Colony. Happily its 
Ctuation was fuch, as expofed it to very little 

L 2 appre- 
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. apprehenfions of any attack from the Americans at 
this time. 

The forces that failed from New York arrived 
at the entrance of the river Savannah, about the end 
of December. In order to obtain information of the 
condition and circumllances of the place, and the 
ftrength^nd fituation of the enemy, a party of light 
infantry and failors were fent up a creek in flat-bot- 
tomed boats : they luckily feized and brought off 
two men, by whom they were informed, that the 
batteries that had been eredted to guard the river, 
were, from being out of repair, become unfervice- 
able ; that the garrifon was very weak-; but that 
troops were hourly expedted. 

Upon this intelligence, preparations were imme- 
diately made for a defcent. The armed veffels led 
the way, followed by the tranfports : the water was 
fo ihallow, that a number of them grounded ; but 
through the judicious exertions of Captain Stan- 
hope of the navy, who ferved as a volunteer upon 
this occafion, this obftrudtion was quickly fur- 
mounted. The tranfports were got off the flats, and 
the troops were embarked in the flat boats, in which 
they rowed up the river, and took their ftation off the 
landing place. It being dark at their arrival, and 
the enemy appearing by the fires on the (hore to be 
prepared for defence, it was found neceflary to wait 
for the return of day. 

The place at which it was intended to land was 
of great natural ftrength. Its accefs was extremely 
difficult; and had it been properly fortified, would 
. have proved imprafticable : but it was the only 
place at which a landing could be attempted : the 
whole extent of land that lay between it and the ifle 
of Tybee, at the entrance of the river, confifting of 
fwamps and marfties, i|tt^fedted by deep and large 
creeks, impaflable at^^io'weft water. 

The 
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The divifion that lay off the landing place dur- 
ing the night, made good its landing at break of 
day. It was commanded by Colonel Maitland. A 
narrow caufeway, fix hundred yards long, and 
flanked with a ditch on each fide, led from this fpot 
to a houfe feated upon a high and ridgy ground. 
This houfe Colonel Maitland refolved inftantly to 
fecure : to this purpofe a body of light infantry 
formed direflily, as foon as landed, and moved for- 
wards with all fpeed, along the caufeway. On their 
approach to the houfe, they received a heavy tire 
from a party of the enemy, flationed on their way, 
by which Captain Cameron, who headed the light 
infantry, was killed. But his men, provoked at the 
lofs of their commander, rufhed upon them fo 
quickly, that they had no time to charge again ; and 
were forced to betake themfelves to a neighbouring 
wood. 

Having fecured the landing place, the remainder 
of the troops came aftiore, and took poft on the 

f round near the houfe at the head of the caufeway. 
rom hence they commanded an extenfive view of 
the country, and could obferve all the motions of 
tlie enemVt A large reinforcement was juft arrived, 
and was at this very time forming in order of battle, 
between the town and the Britilh troops. 

Colonel Campbell, who defcried them from the 
height where he was pofted, refolved to advance for- 
wards and attack them without delay, before they 
had time either to take a more advantageous pofi- 
tion, or to fortify that which they had taken. 

Having fecured his communication with the land- 
ing place, the Colonel led his troops up the main 
road towards the town. On its left he was guarded 
by a thick wood, in a fwampy ground ; on its right 
flood feveral plantations, which were occupied by the 
light ipfantry, which he detached for that purpofe. 

L3 From 
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From the many ditches and inclofures, and. other 
impediments of that nature, in the way pf theBritifti 
troops, notwithftanding they began their mov^r 
ments early in the morning, it was three ip the af- 
ternoon before thfey could clear thefe obftruftions, 
and gain the open grounds. 

On their approaching the enemy, they found him 
pofted apparently to much advantage. They had 
chofen a fituation, whereon, if they had been attack- 
ed, it would have been very difficult to force them.—* 
They were drawn up in exceeding good order, co- 
vered by fwamps: on their right and left ; acrofs the 
road, in the centre pf their front, between two mar- 
Ihy fpots, a deep trench was cut, and about a hun. 
dred yards abreaft of this trench, a rivulet ran in the 
fame diredtipn, the bridge over which they had bro- 
ken down : feveral pieces of cannon were planted ofl 
their flanks and centre. 

This difpofition of the enemy threatened an obfti- 
nate difpute before they could be diflodged. —7 
While Colonel Campbell was making the neceflfary 
arrangements for this purpofe, his good fortune 
threw a negro intq his hands, ffom whom he receiv^ 
ed fuch intelligence as decided at opce the fortune 
of the day. 

This negro, upon examination, was foupd to bf 
acquainted with a private path through a fwampy 
fpreft, on thp enemy*3 right. It happened fortu- 
nately that the way to this path lay behind a hollow, 
through which the troops might march unobferved 
by the enemy. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir James Baird was di- 
redted, by the Colonel, to march through this path 
i\'ith the light infantry, to tyrn the enemy's right 
wing, and aflail them in the rear. 

While this movement was performing, the artil- 
lery was brought up, and formed in the hollow, in 
fuch a pofition as to be ready, at a proper warning, 

to 
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tote hauled up to the rifing ground before it, from 
whence it would command the right of the enemy, 
and protedt the troops in the wood. 

As foon as Colonel Campbell judged that the light 
infantry 'had cleared its paffage through the path, 
and begun their attack upon the rear, he direded 
the artillery to movc^ up to the ground in its firont^ 
and the whole line to advance upon the enemy with 
all fpeed : the charge was fo brifk and refolute, that 
they were quickly broken and difperfed. 

By this time Sir James Baird, at the head of the 
light infantry, had made good his way through the 
wood, and was proceeding to execute his orders, 
when he met with a body of pilitia, with cannon, 
drawn up on an advantageous ground, to fecure the 
right flank of their army frorn any attack on that 
quarter : he charged them with fo much vigour, 
that they were foon routed, with the lofs of their 
cannon. 

Retreating to their main body, they met it in the 
utmoll diforder and confufion : the light infantry 
fell upon both, purfued them with great execution, 
and entirely completed the vidtory. 

The fuccefs of the day was remarkable in every 
refped. Before evening the enemy was defeated in 
battle; befides thofe that were ilain, amounting to 
about one hundred and twenty, near five hundred 
were made prifoners, of whom thirty-eight were com- 
miffioned officers ; the capital of the Province, its 
fort, with all its artillery, ammunition, and (lores, 
a large quantity of provifions, and all the {hipping 
in the river, fell into the ppffeiiion of the victorious 
army. 

The conduft of Colonel Campbell upon this op- 
cafion, did him the higheft honour ; not only on ac- 
count of the military (kill he had difplayed, but 
the care he took that no irregularities fliould be 
cpmmitted by the foldiery. Nqtwithftanding the 
t. 4 Americari 
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American troops retreated through the town of Sa-. 
viinnah, and many of the inhabitants were in the 
flreets, none fufFered in the purfuit but fuch as had 
arms in their hands, and were found in adtual re- 
fiftance ; and every care was taken to prevent the 
houfes from being plundered. 

It had been determined by t^e enemy, that if the 
town could not be preferved, it fhould, after the ex- 
ample of New York, be fet on fire, to preveixt its be- 
ing of any utility to the Britilh troops ; but* upon in- 
formation of this defign, the Britifli commander took 
fuch effectual precautions, that nothing of that kind 
was attempted. 

The fpirit and adlivity with which both oificers 
and foldiers exerted themfelves in this expedition, 
was truly confpicuous. Without horfes to draw 
their artillery, or waggons to carry their provifions, 
they flill found means to purfue the broken remains 
of the enemy's forces, and to compel them to retire 
into Carolina. 

On this fuccefs of the Britifli army, many of the 
inhabitants joined the Colonel, and declared in fa- 
vour of Britain. They reforted to him in fuch 
numbers, that he was enabled to form them into, 
companies of Irorfe and foot : they were employed 
in patroling the country, and in watching the ene- 
my's motions in the neighbouring province of Ca- 
rolina. 

After thus defeating the united forces of the ad- 
verfe party in Carolina and Georgia, Colonel Camp- 
bell and Commodore Parker were of opinion, that 
this would prove a favourable opportunity to iffue a 
proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to return to 
their allegiance to jthe Britifli government, on th« 
terms offered by the Commiflioners, and to aflifl: in 
the fuppreflion of thofe who refitted it. 

Their perfuafion was juflified by the event: the 
inhabitants, as foon as it was iflTued, flocked from' 

all 
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all parts of the province to the King's ftandard, and 
cordially took the oaths, and embraced the proffer^ 
made to them. 

Further to eftablifh the public fecurity, and 
check every attempt to diflurb the peace of indivi- 
duals, pecuniary rewards were offered for apprehend- 
ing of committee and afrembly-men, and others who 
came into- the province with an intent to interrupt 
its tranquility, by railing infyrre^ions, or mglefting 
the inhabitants. 

Such was the diligence ufed upon this occafion 
by the Britiih commanders, that in the fpace of tei^ 
^ays from the landing of the troops, the whole pro- 
vince of Georgia was entirely recovered out of the 
hands of the enemy, its frontiers fecured from invar 
fion, and fuch a difpofition of the forces formed, a| 
effeftually (hut up all the avenues leading from South 
Carolina :^ its internal government was fettled at the 
feme time, on a footing that feemed to afford gene- 
ral f*atisfaftion to all parties concerned. 

During thefe tranfadions. General Prevofl was 
advancing with all the troops he had been able to 
colled: in Eaft Florida. He had a multitude of 
difficulties to encounter on his march : the want of 
provifions, and the difficulty of procuring them, 
was fuch, that all his troops, both officers and fol- 
diers, were conftrained for feveral days .to live upon 
oiyflers only; they fubmitted to this hardfhip, as 
well as thofe refulting from conftant fatigue, ag-: 
gravated by the exceffive heat^ the weather, with 
the moft exemplary patience and cheerfulhefs.— 
After overcoming thefe o^bftrudions, they arrived^^ 
at length, in fight of Sunbury, the only place re- 
maining to the Americans in Georgia. After a 
flight defence, as all cqmmunication and hope of 
relief was cut off, it furrendered at difcretion ; and 
General Prevoft continuing his march, arrived at 

Savannah, 
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Savannah, where the command devolved to him, a§ 
fenior officer, 

^ In the meantime. Count D'Eftaing had exerted 
himfelf fo diligently at Bofton, that his fquadron 
Was now completely refitted, and in a condition tp 
put to fea. 

He had employed the Jeifure he had in that city, 
to ingratiate hjmfelf with the people of that Colony, 
by thofe arts and methods in which the French are 
fuch complete mailers. He had flattered them 
with complimentary difcourfes, and laviflied every 
poffible commendatipn on their character and con- 
duft in thq prefent conteft, and efpecially on the 
iheafure of renouncing their political connexion 
with Qreat Britain, and forming an alliance with 
France. He gave them frequent treats and enter- 
tainments, wherein nothing was omitted to imprefs 
fhem with advantageous notions of French tafte and 
magnificence. In one of thefe particularly, which 
was given on board the Languedoc, in order to re- 
commend himfelf the more powerfully to his new 
allies, and to Ihow how highly he refpedted their 
alliance, he fixed the pidture of General Waihing- 
tpn in the mod confpicuous part of the place of en- 
tertainment, in a fuperb frame, decorated with 
laurels. 

By thefe, and the like methods, he obtained the 
favour and benevolence of the ruling people, and the 
gcnteeler claffesj and not a little accelerated the aflif- 
tance he wanted in a variety of refpedts. 

Nor was he unmindful, at the fame time, of a 
Tery eflential part of the commiflion with which he 
was charged, and which was a material objed: in 
his expedition to America : this was to revive the inr 
tereft of France in her ancient Colony of Canada, and 
to excite the people tp detach themfelves. from th^ 
obedience to Great Britain, and tp return to that of 

France, 
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J^rance, or join themfelves to the United States of 
America. 

In purfuance of this defign, a declaration was 
publifhed, addrefled in the name of the King of 
France, to the French inhabitants of Canada, and 
of every other part of America formerly fubjcdl to 
that crown. 

This declaration contained the highcft praifes of 
the valour of the Americans ; it laid before the in- 
habitants of Canada the mortification they muft en- 
dure in bearing arms againft the allies of their pa- 
rent ftate; it reprefented to them in the ftrongeft 
terms, the ties formed by origin, language, man- 
ners, government, and religion, between the Ca- 
nadians and the French ; and lamented the misfotf- 
tunes which had occafioned a disjunftion of thai: 
Colony from France; it recalled to their rememt- 
trance the brave refiftance they had ipade duripg 
the many wars they had been engaged iq againu 
England, efpecially the laft; it reminded tl\ctt\ of 
their favourite warriors and generals, particularly 
the valiant Montcalm, who fell at their head, ia 
the defence of their country : it earneftly en- 
treated them to refleft ferioufly on their difagree- 
able fubjeftiori to ftrangers, living in another hemip- 
fphere, differing from them in every poffible re- 
Ipeft; who could confider them no other wife than as 
a conquerefi people, and would always, of courfe^ 
treat them accordingly. It concluded, by formally 
notifying, tl^at the Count D'Eftaing was authorifed 
and commanded by the King of France, to declare 
in his nanie, that all his former fubjedts in North 
America, who fliould renounce their allegiance to 
Great Britain, might depend on his protection and 
fupport. This declaratiqa ^^s dated the tvirenty- 
eighth of Odober. 

Great hopes were conceived qf this declaration; 
nor were they ill founded, confidering the natur^^ 

attach'- 
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Wtachment of all people for the land of their origin, 
Had Cpunt D'Eftaing fucceeded in his original de- 
jign, a recovery of Canada, by France, would pro. 
bably have been one of the confequences, or, at leaft 
an union of it,, with their Americar allies. 
* But notwithftanding the failure of his principal 
intent, the Americans confidered his expedition, 
though attended with many difappointments, as a 
decifive event in their favour. It was one of the 
Caufes that had induced Britain to offer terms of ac- 
pommodation; it had occafioned the evacuation of 
I'hiladelphiaj it had, by neceffitating the Britifhmi- 
niflryto fend Admiral Byron's fquadron to the 
coaft of America, given the French a fuperiority in 
the European feas ; it had prevented a detachment 
from the Britifh fleet at New York from failing to 
the affiftance of their Weft India illands ; it wdurd, 
in all probability, compel the Britifh troops to 
abandon America, through the deftitution of fup- 
plies and reinforcements, which would now be want- 
ed for the defence of thofe iflands. Thefe were 
great and manifeft advantages, and amply counter- 
balanced the failures in other refpefts. 

Notwithftanding the endeavours of Count D*Ef- 
taing to render himfelf and his nation acceptable to 
the NewEngland people, the inveteracy to the French, 
traditionally inherent in the lower clafles, could not 
'be reftrained from breaking out in Bofton, in a 
manner that might have been attended with the 
ip3oft ferious confequences to the interefts of both 
JFrance arid America, .had not the prudence of the 
xnagiftracy interpofed, on the one hand, and the 
'ftgiacity of Count D'Eftaing qo-operated on the 
other. 

A defperate affray happened in that city between 

the. populace and the French failprs, in which thefe 

were very roughly handled, and had much the 

worfe. A number of them were hurt d^n^ wounded, 

^ • and 
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and fome, it was. reported, were killed. By the 
diligent intervention of the ruling men, the tumult 
Was appeafed, and a proclamation was iflued by the 
Council of State, enjoining the magiftrates to make 
a ftridt fearch after the offenders, and offering a 
confiderable reward for the difcovery of thofe who 
were concerned in caufing the riot ; but it pro- 
duced no effed: ; and the authors remained conceal- 
ed, if indeed there was any real defire to bring them 
to light. 

In order to obviate any refentment on the part of 
the French, for the treatment they had received 
from the Americans, the whole affray was imputed 
to fome Englilh failors and foldiers that had de- 
ferted, and enlifted in the American fervice. The 
r French Admiral was too prudent not to admit the 
idea, and appeared perfe<9:ly fatisfied with that apo- 
logy, and the other meafures that were taken to re- 
move the evil impreffions that muft naturally arife 
among his countrymen, for the ufage they met with 
jfrom a people whom they were come to proteft 
from their enemies. 

Precifely at the fame time, a difturbance of the 
like nature happened at Charleftown, in South Ca- 
rolina, between the French and American feamen; 
but it was carried to much greater extremities : they 
engaged on both fides with fmall arms, and even 
with cannon. A number of people were killed and 
wounded. 

This matter was confidered in a very ferious 
light by the legiflative body of the province; a 
very confiderable recompense was promifed for the 
difcovery of the promoters of this riot ; the ftrifteft 
injundtions were laid on the magiftrates, and all 
perfons in authority, to exert their utmoft vigilance 
in difcountenancing all national reflections againft 
the natives of France; from whom, it feems, thefc 
riots proceeded. 

- Thefc 
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Thefe difturbances were the unavoidable effefts 
of antipathy againft the French, which could not 
calily be eradicated from the breaft of a people 
who originated from England, and had, from their 
infancy been br^d in a ftrong averfion to the ancient 
and inveterate enemy of a country which they had 
fo long been taught to confider as their own. In 
fpitc of the precautions taken by the more provi- 
dent and circumfpei^ful among the Americans, by 
far the major part retained this hatred, and were at 
little pains to conceal it, even upon fuch occafions 
zs required them to fupprefs it for their immediate 
intereft. 

Whatever neceffity they were under to affefl: 
amity and attachment to the French, this inimical 
difpofition to them had taken fuch profound root, 
that it was only on public occurrences, where the 
.united concerns of France and America were in 
queftion, that they could prevail upon themfelves 
to diffemble it. The French themfelves were too 
penetrating not to perceive it ; but the objeds they 
had in view induced them to pafs over in filence 
many tranfadlions highly mortifying to their na- 
tional vanity. As thofe in authority among them 
were from various caufes more enabled to exert it 
than pcrfons invefted with it among their new allies, 
they ufed all their influence and fway among their 
inferiors, to prevent them from fhowing their re- 
fentment ; and did it fo efFedually, as to leave no 
apprehenfions in the minds of thofe who prefided 
over the affairs of America, that any ill confequen- 
ces would enfue from thefe riots. They were con- 
fcious that their enemies were not without hopes 
that accidents of this kind might prove the means 
of creating diflentions of a more extenfive nature ; 
and from that reafon, they were the more earned in 
their endeavours to fruftrate fuch an expedation. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

Military Operations in the ff^ej Indies* 
1778. ^ 

THE fquadron under the command of Admi- 
ral Byron, after meeting with a moft tempef- 
tuous paflage from England, had put into Hali- 
fax ; from whence it arrived at New York about 
the middle of September. 

His firfl: care, on hearing of the French fleet un- 
der Count D*Eftaing being at Bofton, was to put 
his own into fuch a condition, as might enable hitn 
to watch his motions ; but it was fo terribly fhat- 
tered by the ftorms he had endured, that a full 
month was confumed in repairing it. 

The fame ill fortune that had attended him ever 
fince his departure from England, ftill awaited him 
on the coaft of America. As foon as he was arrived 
in Bofton Bay, he was affailcd by a ftorm, in which 
his fquadron fufFered again fo much, that it was 
obliged to take fhelter at Rhode Ifland. 

While the Britifli Admiral was detained by the 
necefEty of repairing the damages his fhips had 
fuftained. Count D'Eftaing embraced that oppor- 
tunity of quitting the harbour of Bofton unmolefted^ 
and failing for the Weft Indies. 

The French Admiral, previous to his departure, 
began to feel extreme anxiety from the Ihortnefs 
of provifions. There had been a great fcarcity 
throughout the whole Province of Maflachufer, 
owing to the numerous captures of thofe veflels em- 
ployed in the procuring of corn and flour, of which 
that Colony does not produce a fufficiency for 
its own confumption. Had this fcarcity conti- 
nued. 
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nued, the French fquadron would have been com- 
pelled to quit Bofton in the greateft diftrefs, from 
the impoflibility of fubfifting there any longer.—* 
Fortunately, both for the French and the Ameri- 
cans, the New England privateers happened to fall 
in with fuch a number of provifion-veffels on their 
way from Europe to New York, as reftored plenty 
to the whole country : not only the markets were 
frefli docked, but the abundance was fuch, thatthfe 
government was enabled to vidtual the French fleet 
for a twelvemonth. With- this ample fupply, the 
French Admiral left Bofton on the third of.Novem- 
ber, and proceeded on his expedition to the fouth.- 

As the object of this expedition was obvious, it 
Avas incumbent on the Britilh commander at New 
York, to fend fuch reinforcements to the Weft In- 
dies as might counteract it, and put the iflands be^ 
longing to Great Britain in thofe parts, into fuch a 
pofture of defence as might efFedtually proted: tHem 
from the attempts of the enemy. 

The circumftances of the war, and the method 
of carrying it on, had undergone a material change 
fince the commencement of the campaign. As the' 
fyftem of ofFenfive operations was different from 
what it had been during the two preceding years^ 
and did not require the forces to be collefted into 
fo large a body as commonly, it became, of courfe, 
cafier to employ them in feparate detachments; which 
by the rapidity of their motions, as they went by 
fea, would be able to make the more effedtual and 
forcible impreffion, from its being fudden and un- 
cxpedted. 

This alteration in the fyftem of hoftilities, af- 
forded, at the fame time, a greater facility of pro- 
viding for the fafety of the Weft India iflands. A 
feled:ion was accordingly made of fome of the beft 
troops in the fervice, to the number of about five 
thoufand men, who embarked at New York, in a 

fleet 
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fleet 6i fixty tranfports ; they Were commanded by 
General Grant, and efcorted by Commodore Ho- 
tbam^ with five men of war of the Ime, and fome 
frigate^; 

The protedticfn of the Britilh Weft India illands 
wasi irtdeed, a bufinefs that admitted of no longer 
delay. Frequent reprefentations had been made to 
the miniftry by the merchants in England, and the 
pofleffors of eftatcs in thofe iilands, of their defence-* 
lefs fituation, and of the facility with which a very 
little force would be able to reduce them, fhould 
thofe hoftilities break out between Great Britain and 
France, which were now daily expefted. 

This anxiety was further increafed, by the conti- 
nual preparations that were carrying forwards in the 
neighbouring French and Spanifh iilands. Marti- 
nico, the principal of the French Caribbee iflands, 
was at this period under the government of one of 
the moft aftive and enterprizing men that France 
had everfent to the Weft Indies. He wasconftant- 
ly employed in forming projects againft the pof- 
ieiiions of Britain in thofe feas, and longed to fig- 
•nalize himfelf by reducing them to the power of 
France. 

Among thofe ifles that had been ceded to Great 
Britain by the laft treaty of peace, was Dominico. 
Its fituation between Guadaloupe and Martinico, and 
commanding a view of both, rendered it an acqui- 
fition of great importance in time of war. It had, 
for that reafon, been carefully fortified and pro- 
vided with artillery ; bui, from fome unaccountable 
negled, it had nothing that could be called a 
garrifon. 

This defencelefs ftate of the ifland was w^ll 
known to the Marquis De Bouille, the Governc of 
,Martinico above-mentioned. He embarked at M ir- 
tinico at the head of two thoufand land-forces, about 
the beginning of September, and made a defcep. at 

Vol. 111. No. 17. M Domi- 
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Dbmihlca; "whercjhe found no more than aixp:,ftur^ 
dred regulars, andaifew companies ofmilitiaxo.opf 
pofe* him. , .The refiftance in luch . cirCumftancei 
Goulcl not be great. As all endeavours to prqferyf 
the. place were eVidemly ufekfs, k imly remained 
lo'^procurcasikvom^abfe a capitulation as could be 
obtained. • ' . : . » 

' Tiie MarqiuR De BouUle aftcd upon this occafioit 
^.rih a aioderatiotkEhafi did niuch honour to his cha- 
Fader* 'He granted- ev.cry decnand that was made.; 
ilie gariifbri . were tneated with all the honours of 
ift^ar, and the: inhabitants fcxured in- the pioffeffion oi 
all their praiiearty^. ©f, every, denomination : they 
w^re aKbwed tbr^ctain their internal government iol 
ail- its forms ;. no change was to be made in. the 
laws or the adminiftratiori of juftice. If at the ter- 
mination of the war the ifland ftiould be ceded to 
France, t&cy were tq have the option of retaining 
their prefent iyfteip of government, or of conform- 
ing* to that e^bHftied in the French iliands. The 
^nly alteratiojrchef experienced, .was, the tr^nsferi^ 
ing their obedience ffom Great Britain to France, ^ 
they- were left in the unmaiefted enjoyment of all 
their rights, both civil and religious. 

The Marquis De BoniHe obferved this capinila- 
fioii wich'the ftrideft fidelity : no kind of plunder 
or irregularity was peranfitted. As ii reeompence 
for their fervices upon this occafion, he diftributed 
,a. pecuniary gratification among the (bldiers and 
volunteers who had accompanied him upon this 
-expedition. 

-• ?One hufldred and fixty - four pieces of exceHent 

cannon, and twenty-four brafs mortars, were foui>d 

■ oft I he forcifications and in the magazines of tliis 

illand, befides. alarge quantity of military ftor^js. 

The French themfelves teftified the utmoft furprize 

^at finding* fuoh-a number of warlike preparations, 

-with fo fcwhandsto make any ufe of them,. 

-*::^ -■ The 
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^The only thing wanted was a garrifon : this defi- 
ciency was amply fupjplicd by the Marquis De Bou- 
ille. Senfible df the importance of the conqueft he 
had made, he left a gairifoh, on his departure^ of 
fifteen hundred of the beft troops he had* 

When th6 news of the lofs of Dominico was 
brought to England, it revived the cdmplaints of 
thofe who had fo often remohftrated againfi the . 
imallnefs of the force provided for the defence of 
that and the other iflands. The general indignation 
it excited appeared the more juftly founded, as the 
importance of this ifland w^s clearly underftood, from 
the uncommon attention that had been btftowed in 
fortifying it. Why the principal requifite, a fuifici- 
ent military force, had nbt been flationed iii a place 
of fuch confequence, was a matter ot univerfal afto- 
nifhment. 

In aggravation of th^ grief that was felt upon this 
occafion. Admiral Barrington lay, at this time, no 
further off than Barbadoes, with two (hips of the 
line and fome frigates : his orders were to remain 
in that ftation till he! received further inftru6tions. 
He waited, accordingly, two months without re- 
ceiving any, or even being apprized that hoftilities 
had commenced between Great Britain and France ! 

As foon as he was informed t)f the attack upon 
Dominico, he thought himfelf nO Idnger bound to 
remain paffive for want of inftruftions, and failed 
.with, all poffible fpeed to its afliftance. The force 
he had was fully fufficient to; have fruftrated the at- 
tempt, had it been practicable for the garrifon to 
have prevented the French troops from making a 
defcent ; but that being efF<?6ted, the Marquis Dc 
Bouille had nothing to apprehend from Admiral 
Harrington's fuperiority in (hipping? as he could, on 
hearing of his approi^ch, retire in a few hours to 
Martinico ; and the Admiral had no troops to attack 
thofe that now w^t maffcers of the iiUfi^. 

M a^ Not* 
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• Notwithftandirig the arrival of Admiral Barring 
tort deterred the French jcofhmander frdm ma'Kihg 
iiny further enterprizes at th'ef prefent, the fuccefs'he 
'had met with was an am pfe reward for his aftivity. 
The pofleffion of Dominica by the Englifli, had bra* 
ken the chain of communicatron between the French 
iflands, in' a manner that iexpofed-*themto a multi- 
pliiity of inc-onveniences, efpCdally in time of war. 
'This rcc<3very of it, at fo critical a fcafon, reftored 
'thiem to their former fituationi and greatly em bar*- . 

faded that of the.Englilh illarids: 

■^ On receiving intelligence bf the capture of Da- 
-minica bythe French, Sir Hefir^* Clinton was con- 
vinced or the. iitimediaten^ceflily of fending the 
fpeedieft fuccburs, to prevent any further difafteri. 
*lt; was become- the more indifpenfable, from the 'un- 
fortunate detention of the fquadron under Admiral 
'Byit)n to be refitted, in confequence of the detri- 
^tttent it had received in the ftbrm before Bofton# 

The danger to which the armiament dcftifted for* 
the Weft Indies would be exjpofed, was obvibtis- 
The French fquadron was hourly ex pedfed to fail 
from Bbffon } and its track being ihe fame as of that 
•which was preparing to fail frdnv New York, it wsts 
rf^u^h to-be a{)jirehended the former might fall in 
^ith the latter. The occafion, however, was (6 
^-prcffing, that it was deteriTyiiied,to difpatch it at all 
-hazardsv • " . ' » 

•3iif the good fortune of this -.fleet was fingiikV. 
ft faited from Sandy Hook the vei'y day on wTikt 
-the Fr.ei^c'h ftjuadron, binder Count D'JLftaing, took 
"j:s dc][)arture tfbm Bdfto^n'*- - As their-^lettiriation wils 
'¥hc (atn'e^ they fowled in a. parallel dir'eflliion during 
'great part of the voyage, V^^yncar each other;- biic 
•hnppily fo^ the Britifit fi6ct^.wifi>(Jut knowing any 
thing of fh(!ir prbxi'mify. TO'CompJetd'ltliis gootl 
Hferfiint; af^'V^iblent ftorm ardfe^? which difperfed the 
French fquadron, and di'6v* it- to fiich a diftance>. 
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A^.pravented its fixlling im.'with; the fleet, under Gom-^ 
modore Hotham. He arrived fafely at Barbadoes, 
a/»d joined Admiral Barrington before the Count 
^Q'Eftaing had. reached any of the illands.: 

It was .inmijediately determined to feiz^e this cri* 
tical: oppprtiinity, and 'to attack, l^foi-e his arrival, 
the ifle oft St. Lucia, lying to the north- weft of 
^arbadoes, and in fight of Martinico. Tothifi^purr 
ppfe '<Jefteral Meadows, with a body of light iJ^< 
fivntfy and grenadiers, vyas difpatched ' to make a 
deffent'at a bay called Cui de.Ssuc ;.;\Y.h'ereheland- 
ediapcordingly on the thirteenth ofrDecember* .The' 
heights 0(i the nortlvfidc of this bay were occupied, 
by thA . Chevalier D^ MicQud, the. -French! coruk 
mand^nt of the iflaad, with :a body of :regulars and 
tte t]iilitia.« Notwithftanding the advantages of the 
grguuKi; \yii^r6> he was pofted, the General quiickly* 
forct^him.'tpyretire^.with the lo'fsi.of his artillery r 
and feized upon a battery at the entrance. of the. har- 

. T^ !¥Syj:beii^;thus cleared for the fjeniainder of 
Jfeeior^ejjjthey landed, und^r General Pi:mot,,and,^ 
3^^ri£>>^^;hofiB/u()def GenerM Meadowi^irlhey ad- 
vanced together towards the chief place in the ifland. 
The FV^ch con^^andant made the beft defence h^^ 
^as^blej'Jjut was, obliged to retreat befqre th,e fur 
periorify of force that -attacked him. • .. 

A^ U& SL^ the eneqay rfif jirjed froOTtheir pofts, they 
were occupied, and' p# in' a ft^^e of defen^re wjth th« 
utmqft expedition; ;as:if the. immediate neceflity of 
taking thefe precaptjor^ftbad been.focefeerj, ' . 

General Meadows had, by this titn^, taken pof- 
feffion of a poft of great importance, xw^Uod Vigi^^ 
commanding the north .J^de'of Carftnage Harbour. 
General Sir Henry Calder,'with a ftrong body, was 
ftationed at the landiqg-plage, ig preserve the com- 
Hiunication with the fleet. From th^ce he fent 
I fcvq:al detachments to feize the pofts on the adja- 
1 M3 cent 

- 
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cent mountains thjat commanded the fqutl> fid^ of 
CuldeSacBay. 

The utility of thefc meafures appeared much 
fooner than it had been imagined. Scarce had they 
been acpomplifhed, when a iarge fleet was difco- 
v^red, iteering towards the iilanH, It confided oi 
the fquadron commanded by Count D'Eftiing, at- 
tended by a great number of fiigates, privateers; and 
tranfports ; on board of which was embarked a force 
of no lefs tlian nine thoufand men. They were 
ql)iefly regulars, dr^wn from the "garrifbns of thii 
TPv^t^Q^i illands, or brought from France in Kis owi^ 
(hips. They ^ad been waiting for him at l^Iatti- 
p}cb, wherf thfey had been coUcded by the Marquis 
E)e Bouflle ^fter his capture o£ Dpminico, m hopes 
of being abte^' i|> copjpnftion with the trpd|>8 uiidet; 
Ci'ount D'Eftaing, to make a coiiqudl of al|, or molt 
of the Britjfti iSands', beforp any fucdoufs could ar« 
iriVe for their prbteiftion/ ' ' ^ ^ ' .* 

' The Frencfi Admiral was now in his way to the 
Grbiiid^s/ with which he iiieant to btgm Kis o^eb* 
tions, when^he received informatio|i [pftlie' capture 
ef St- EJuda by the fquadrph' oiidbr 'Adnifiral' Bari- 
ringtbn^' This h<^ confidered af a Weteoftiie inteUi- 
genpe, as he doubted not, frpm hia great and <iecir 
five fuperiority of naval and militafy ftrerigth, to 
defeat with facility th^ ^f\tif^ forpe at that ifland. 
As it was ithe i^holc ot what they had in the Weft 
Indiits, iv 'Afforded bitti 'this fciglveft ^tiifetflion that 
U wat^coUalled in one placfe ; arid he flattened Hjmfelf 
he fliould have it ini his power tb take fuch tixeafures 
as would' fecure an inqre captui-e of both the troops 
and'Oiifypihg..^^^ i^ "" " ;^^' ;^ ' ' 
In this expeftation he^jiafted with all diligeiice, in 
order to come ti^on them before they had nptice of 
his approach, afidcputd have iii^ie to prefeTare for 
his reception, ' ^ ^ ' • - ' 

i^'- '-V .■' . . ' --'For, 
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.: 'Foitunatriy.'for the Brkilh feet, it* idnevv. tovyjjfrfs 
i vening as he approached the ifland ; and he thought 
•t moft advifiible, from hie ignoraiice:.ofjts pofinion, 
and the general fituation of.ibe Bricifh forces qh 
ihore, to*puc ofFany aitack till ftext dayv . •, s.l :: 
This afforded kifure to A^^oairal Barringtonj.to 
make the neceffary difpofitioiis io exicounicr • tfce 
enemy. The whole night wa3).•!employ*fil•in^^Yarp- 
ing the tranf pores into ;he bcntbnt ©fr.(?ui.:dfci'Sac 
/Bay (where they L. would ilkfi^iit' of all ddilger^rtttid 
.id forming the; fliipsi;of wan'^iatQr:fti;lin«i at ks- ea^ 
jirahce. His fquadron was corhrpoifed of^^Qne (hip of 
•feyfinty * four gi^fasvonej'DJ^-^&Yency^ itwo.\af Jfiixtyr 
dfiriuj^ :two of fifiy , uaid^ thcecj-frigacegi :^J.Oii ikcfiwo 
-j^witits of laad, at the entninqe jpf dbeifiey, :bat;erijj5 
Ussire pJanrcdii. c-i i..ri;ri .,;./. ^riii;;; n ho ' c : :] vin'jh 
iv-. ■'ib fike north. Af (Culvdd Sail Bsty lies anotb^*, 
called Carenage ; a place much more convenkmtiafui 
^fecbtethaaoi thrifbrhiocj Liiicber.it ms^i upon'jhat 
4iabuiiciitHe^£fbi(h Admin^^^^ 
€d«'with Am wbo& > fievo^ >iiad the inbtii^tai , preivr^ted 
-by thc*Jfaddeii?|ppdai3aocp:fi(fcdwB Fifefic^ ^ * :* 
^J.Couift ^EMEft^gO^'ha kflte\Rrjd[ic idvantages' of 
jdm hayj iie£biv:e^ to takef-fx^ffctfiion tafTir^ inrorddr 
:»xi;t>c6vdfit hli ircitrgiajitidpntefl.: [To this |>urpoft, r 
Vw.#ie next /morning; he ftood in , for it wth\:liis 
ivhoh fleet.;'': bur on: hh approach irhc received .4p 
jfcfeavy .ar.firBrifrom the baitterifes; whi^h/Jiad been 
feized by the Britifh troops, that .he^iwas^xioaipeiled 
mOiflieer/ofF.*:' His own fliip, the: Ibangaqdoc^ifuf- 
Ifeced*moft;on this /occafion./' This cuneatpcKSesd^ige- 
Iiifliatice.'at apJace'Kvhich they ftill thoti^t tlxcir 
rjcswn, threw.' the French fquadron :into inidch cbnfii- 
:fion; it bore away^ and remairied foma fime inac- 
Mrive. A&er recovering from this fd^prize, - Count 
iD'-Eftaing'bore down in;a line of battle on the Bri- 
tifh fquadron in Guide Sac. Bay. dtiere a warm en- 
'^gement enfued^ but he. met with ib firm*and dc- 

M 4 tcrmincd 
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^crmined a ipeflftance, that he was .compelled to 're- 
tire. . : I :. . ; ■. ; ' .-.:. .•/;::■.:; i 

This firft attack, was made at. eleveh ia the morn- 
ing : it ^as renewed: at four in the afternoon, when 
it laded longer, and the French- made a heavier fire 
than in the morning,' but with* no better fuccefs: . 
thfcy Were obliged to withdraw in great difo^der, aii4 
•tyhh no liiitte damage.:.^ ^I.^fi- * 

'<Phis w^sia fev^ere difappointmeDt; to a man of 
ipoantD1Eftalng*»high fpirit ; and who looked upon 
a total deficit and capture of the:Briti(h fquadroh as 
a ccitainty. On the liext morning he flood in 
lagain towards, the bay, apparently, with an inten- 
xion >i!o make a third attack ; btit, after formiog his 
Kne, and feemingly.preparing.:to engage, he fiad- 
denly flood off again, and came to an anchor, that 
.evening in Gixis Ile^ Bay, to the north if thait of 
'Carenage. »' ■■•• ••:•■ ■ ; ^\.. •; f ' ' ..' 

' Between this-latttr and the;:fbrmer lies.'anotfaa!!, 
called^ Ciibc Bay;:. Heir: xht FninrfL'^iAjdlniral, dor- 
4ng the nightandin'theifcourf^-ofthe next mohi- 
^ing, landed ail -hii tc6ops:jjiJcfobiriqg .to: malfce'a vi- 
"gorous attack iiponjohii Bmdnrfqimdrbh irom)the 
hbight^ in: the netg^bourhood of iCuladei $axr. Bap 
, He had propoffcd a *bombardm9nt of the whole |lcct 
frbni thofe heights ; and was advancing with all ^ccd 
(ijbkM:rcttpy:themrfi3r t)iat purpofe, \*^hen he found' 
them already- 'poffcflfcd:;by the detachments unddr. 
iSirHenry^Galder. • .; . ... - : i • 

-.•'•^Difappointcd ia this ekpeftatidn, heathen dldter- 
-miricd tomafce aii attempt upon the corp^ ilationctf 
I tattler General Meadows on the pcninfula; called 
Vigie, which forms the northern fide of Carenagd 
Bay. .-This ecfrps had thrown jap an intrencljment 
acrofs the 'ifthm us joining that peninfuli to the 
m^in ifland/ Count B*Eflaing.divided his artay in 
two parts : the bne to attaick this intrenchoi^nt, the 
Cft'bcr to obferVc the motions qf the detachments 
.'>';•»•:> * under 
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'imder Generals GAnt, Prefcot, and Calder, and to 
prevent then) from giving fuccpur to General Me^- 
ybw3* ^ 

' ...The body with which he intended to aflault the 
tnoops on th^,p^ninfu}a,. wa^ compofed of the beft 
foldii^rs in his army, about five thoufand in num- 
ber. They marched to the attack in three columns; 
the right, commanded by the Couiit D'Eftaingi; the 
center, by an.Qfficer pf the celebrated name of Lo- 
vjexjidal ; aud the left, by the Marquis De Bouillc 
TJae corp5 under General Meadows, did not exceed 
tbijtteen hundred men ; butthe> were agax.t of.thofe 
rintrepid trpops that had fo ^gready fignaiized them- 
ff lyes in America, 

liAs the French Advanced to the attack, their ^anks 
lay cxpofed tO'^he-fire of feveral batteries which had 
been er^&ed on that fide of Carenage Bay which is 
,oppK>iite t6 the p.$mnfula.' T^ey pr^flfed onwards 
•witJi gr^ fpint and ipapetiaofity. ,The Britifti 
troops i^^cordipg' to prdei;s, permitted them to come 
y|)!r tp, t'h^ :vdry jntrenchni^ents vyidiout firing; yih.cn. 
ikty. made, a heavy ar^d weU-direfted difcharge, that 
.^id moft: dreadful execptipn -^ they then received 
^0(n at |be ppinf of the bayonet, Notwithftaqding 
tte French continued thei aflault with the moft un- 
daunted refolution, they were repulfed everywhere 
with terrible flaughter, and obliged to retire at fome 
, diftance to recover themfelves.. 

They then returned, to the charge with no lefs in- 
trepidity than before ; and were again received with 
^he fame cool and determined courage : the flaughter 
was renewed, ai^d they were again thrown into dif- 
order> i^nd corppelled to \yithdraw. 

Not difcouragecl by this fecond repufe, they ral- 
lied, and made a tWd charge*; but the deftruc- 
lioii made in the two firft had fo weakened them, 
that they were foon broken and thrown into fuch 
confufion, ttvat they could ftand their ground no 

longer ; 
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iongdr; and were forced to make a retreat with the 
wtflnoft precipitatioA. - •- . , 

They were lb completely defeated, that they left 
jtlleir dead and wounded in the field of battle; 'and 
were obliged to afk permiffion to inter the firft^md 
carry off the laft ; which Was granted them, on con- 
idition thefe iliould be confidered as prifonersi 
'' ThecoixdiiA of General Meadows on this memo- 
mble day^ difplay<?d fuch profeflional ability, as ob- 
taindd hifti thbijii^eft confjmcndatron bo** of friends 
and enemies. It was ackno\^le<iged by the French 
officers, that they had never been witnefles of a faorc 
'able and foldier-iike defence. Nor was his perfonal 
bravery lefs confpicupus : he received a wound in 
tfce very commeticeqi'ent of'the aftion ; but t^ould 
-neither withdraw, nojr'fuffdf it to be drefled, till it 
was entirely over. - j : i 

' The lofs of the French, in killed; and wounded, 
amounted to no left than fifteen h^fidrdimenyiisiy 
^el? own-a?ccourit; •'^This^'-'exceeiled tbePmieafjerdf 
^tfioft they; attacked by twb liuhdred* k fhowSj- t^t 
^though they 'were rdpulfed, it was not xM tiitfhiid 
'made ey^fy effb!*t' of ^hkh v^Maftt foldler^'ife '-ca- 
pable. A proof of the SK^^i-hefs and determination 
'with which they made their' attack, wasj that feveoty 
of their grenadiers were killed within the inti^nchr 
ments in the firft chargd -• ■ '--• •• ■ •*" 

Some of the very beft troops in the Britifli and 

'French fervice were engaged on this day. It is no 

exagget-atipn 'ta^'fay, that thofe whOcatrie from 

America had nbt their fupdriofs'in the world. Thofe 

whom Count D*Eftaing brought fron^ France, were 

known to be chofen men. They both fuftained the 

milirary reputation' of their* refpeftive countries, 

in a manner that reflefted eqiial honour upon both. 

The attack and defence were conduced with a mag- 

-nanimity and contempt of danger worthy of the 

' high-fpirited character of both ;iations. • 

The 
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Tl^ c:?:pe6lations of the French ^d Aincrjci^ns^ 
had been raifed f9 high upon this pccafion, that they 
entertained iio doubt pf the total deftruftion of the^ 
Brftiflv military and naval power, and the confejquent 
fcdudtipn of every ifjand mey poffeflfed in the Well 
Indies;"" ^ ' ' "...'.:. 

Elate with thefe hopps, a erowd of French and 
Afrierican privateers had JQined* Count p'Eftaing 
^m^^rious (Quarters, and were hourjy ^creafing,- 
\yith the view pf paitaking in ttie cOnqudB: and the 

fpon: ' • : - 

*Geitairi it is, that, notwithftandipg the great lof^ 
fit had fwftain^d in the late aftioh, h^ had a fon«i- 
dablfe jforce telP remaining. Bdirfes* W^ fquudrett 
pf fwelye fliips of the linfe, hif'had n<^ ttii fHgatesf 
and feveirai other flijps of fort^r^nd his land-forces 
were much mpre nvifperoys f)jan the Britifli troops 
on the ifland. 

With theifi? advantages he made no further at-^ 
jtcmpt for its recovery, thougfi hcj reqiained afliore 
Jduring the fpace of ten days after the pngagenient, 
jFrom this in^^-tion, the Britifli commandprs began 
%o imagine tliat his intention was to form ^ block- 
ade, with a view to cut off fupplies, and compel 
fhem to furrejider ifor want of provifions; but to 
their great aftonilhment, he embarked his troops in 
the night of the twenty - eighth of December, and 
failed to Martinico on the following day. 

As f(K)n' as Count D*Eftaing had left the ifland, 
the commai^dant and principal inhabitants defired 
to capitulate, *' The favourable terms granted to the 
mhabitants of Dominicq, induced the Britifli com- 
manders to adt with the lame fpirit of indulgence 
and moderation. The conditions were fuch as the 
inhabitants had every motive to be fatisfied with, 
confidering they were entirely at the diferetion of 
the enemy : but they were didlated by that fpirit of 
emulation not to be outdone in courtefy and genero- 

%, 
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li;y, \vhicU has o£ late- years fo hoaqurably 4:h^rac^ 
tcri^^d. the reciprocal cotvduA of the BritUh jind 
pjeniclijmtions in:tyie:niidft of their, fcoftilities. •. 

^.^This was theifc.(;on4.difappointmer}t th^e French 
Admiral had rppt wj:b, contrary to his owp.and xhc 
general expeAatjon, which was certainly well foui^ 
^d. 'Butftliofe -wbqj lu4 forpied fuch - fanguine 
hope? from J^i§ eimrprifing difpofitipn, and, tb^ 
force he ca|*riied put .with him, did nqt {uS\cki^\y> 
conftder the xn^n hp would have to contend witl\. 
both by fea and land. They were fuch as feeiiied : 
pQ^i|iarly fitted for -the ard^uOus tafks j^fhicl)- the dif- 
ficulty; of the tiroes figjipgifed; upon them, apd, h^pfplyi: 
fe^ their cqunt^y, w.prc cotpplet;ely qualified to. fea?, 
th^eimany trials in which Jts uupr0piiiqu§ ;del)t]njp 
b»5i no?^;iijvolve4iti^^^^^ ...- . ; ;.^ 
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CHAP. XL; 

Proceedings in S,ngland,^^franfaBions at Se4. 
1778. ' '\ . 

GREAIT Btitaiti was now placed iii fuch a 
fituation as flie had not experienced during 

»the courfe of many centuries .* Ihe wis now alone, 
ttA Unaflifted, trf contend with the greateft power 

Mh Euix>pe; while/on the other fide at the Atlantic, 

-flie had 10 comSat with the united <ltengch of her 
Colonies. In this perilous* conteft, Ihe had not only 
thefe avowed and open enirhTes to refift, but the fe- 
crct enmity of almoft all Europe to counteraft. 

But what chiefly aggraVated the calamity of her 
fituation, was the domeftic difuni6n under which 
Ihe laboured more than at any other period fince the 
civil wars during the laft century. The kingdom 
was full of difcontent, and the parties that oppolcd 
each other, did it with a virulence and acrimony 
that feemed to threaten it would at laft terminate in 
adual violence. 

In this embarraffed and diftraAed ftate was the 
Britiih nation when the French miniftry took up 
arms in favour of America. The eyes of all Europe 
were now turned upon this ifland ; fome; with an 
anxious curiofity, to behold by what i^ieans (he 

* would extricate hef felf out of fuch a comprKJiftiqn 

of difficulties ; but mdft, with a fecret defire to fee 

her cruftied bfeneath the weight of the burthens and 

-hardftiips that fkte feemed to have afEgned to this 

period of her exiftence. * ' > 

The war flic had been waging with her Colonies, 
bad, in the ideas of her numerous enemies;' nearly 

-cxhaufted her refources. To the enormous' debt 

which 
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which the profecution of the preceding war had fo 
largely contributed to accumulate, fhe had, in the 
courfe of no more than three years hoftilities on the 
continent of North America, added the immenfe 
fum of between thirty and forty millions. la what 
manner flie would be able to continue fuch ruinous 
cxpences, on the acceflion of the formidable enemy 
(he would have to encounter, was a matter not eafy 
to conceive. It was looked upon as impradicable 
by her enemies; and it was from that perfu^iijcni 
they were forming thofe clandeftine confederacies^ 
through which they flattered themfelves to over* 
whelm her at once, and put a final and decifive 
period to that power of which their jealoufy had 
fo long envied Jier the pofieiOSon. 

What induced numbers throughout the Euro- 
pean nations to look upon her ruin as inevitable, 
was the very greatnefs of her fpirit, and the infliexi- 
bility with which it was apprehended (he would per- 
lift in maintaining ber ground againft all her foes. 
It was impoffiblc, in their opinion, thus aflaulted 
from fo many quarters, that fhe would be able to 
bear, much lefs to repel the blows that would be 
given her by fuch powerful adverfaries. They con- 
eluded, of courfe, that after a valiant, but fruitlefs 
refiftance, fhe would fink under the repeated efforts 
of fuch a potent combination, and be reduced to a 
Hate of humility and weaknefs, unprecedented in 
her hiflory fince the formation of her various parts 
into one kingdom. 

Her fituation was fingular in Various refpedlsj 
(be was divided at home; ihe was engaged in war 
with a large body of her own fubjedts, in another 
part of the world ; her ancient enemies were pre- 
paring to attack her at her own doors, and fhe had 
not a fingle ally. 

The means of facing, this multiplicity of trials 
were not, however, fo much wanting as it was 

generally 
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gencraliyj.apprehended abroad. The comrr.erce of 
the nation ftill contiuued to flourifti, in defpite of 
all obftrudions ; the circulation bf bunnefs at home 
retained nearly its ufual adtivicy, and the revenue 
wa^ but little impaired. 

:. The great deficiency was that of unanimity. The 
nation* abounded in men of the mod eminent iibili*- 
Jities; but they differed in almoft every point that 
WAS brought into difcuffion, without enquiring into 
the motives that led. them to oppofe each other with 
fuch indexible violence. It was certainly to this 
Unhappy difpofition of the times one may fafely at- 
tribute rhe readinefs with which all the enemies of 
Britain confederated againft her. 

The nation at large called for unanimity in their 
rulers; and, without adverting to former errors, 
werc'w^rm in their defires and requifitlons for a re- 
vival of that fpirit,. and thofe exertions, which had 
always charaScerifed it in time of danger. They 
Teemed to be willing to overlook all paft mifcon- 
dudk, on condition of afliing henceforth with vigour 
and decifion ; and of Ihowing the enemies that were 
threatening the kingdom on every fide, that it was 
able to make head againft all their efforts. 

The very greatnefs and difFufion of the enmity 
profefled againft this country, inftead of deprefling 
the fpirit of its inhabitants, feemed, on the con- 
trary, to have raifed it to a higher pitch than ufual. 
The naval clalTes, efpecially, were animated with the 
firmeft hopes of riling fuperior to all the endeavours 
of the foe to overcome them on their own element. 

Various were the meafures faid to be in co.nfulta- 
tion at this critical period ; the detaching o( Ame- 
rica from France was, as being the moft delirable, 
obvioufly the chief. But the commiflSon appointed 
for that purpofe, afforded little expeftation of fuc- 
ccfs. When it was refieded, that France offered 
whatever America could demand, either for the fe- 

curity 
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curity of her independence, or the advantages erf 
her conitiiei-ce, the terms fent out by the eommif-* 
fioners apjieared totally inadequate to the procuring 
bf a retdticiliation. 

An acknowledgment of this indepeftdericfc wotild 
indifputably have been a fure and ready method of 
terminating all differences ; but a meafurc of thh 
nature was inadmiffible in a great and high-fpirited 
nation. Dcubtlefs it would have been attended 
with very beneficial confequences, and faved this 
nation many lives, and immenfe treafufres; but 
thofe who propofed it could not deny, that it would 
injury that reputation of courage and magnanimity, 
for which the Britilh nation had fo long been rfe- 
Downed. 

This meafure was therefore rejected as inglorious, 
and unworthy of the councils of this kingdom.-*- 
The proffers made to the Americans were adjudged 
reafonable ; they placed them upon the fame foot- 
ing as the people of this country (nothing more, 
in juftice, could be defired) ; if they were refufed, 
it would (how they were determined, at all events, 
upon a total feparation. Were this to be the cafe, 
Britain could not abfolutely fbbfcribe paffively to. 
fuch a treatment without infamy. Her honour 
would then require that Ihe fliould ftrive with her 
utmoft might to reduce her refractory fubjedls, on 
the one hand, and to obtain reparation on the other, 
from thofe who had infulted her fo glaringly, as to 
aifume their patronage and proteftion. 

It was during fome time, in contemplation to de- 
vife fome expedient to induce France to abandon 
the Colonies^ and obferve a ftridl neutrality ; but 
this foon appeared a forlorn hope. Great Britain 
had no inducement of fufficient weight to prevail 
upon France to relinquifli the fyftem Ihe had pur- 
jTued with fo much fteadinefs ever fince the breaking 
out of hoftilities-in America. No inducement, in- 
deed^ 
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aicd> could iti the nature of things,': prove an eqai- 
yalent to tiie difmembetiiient <rf the. BritiQi: empires • 
The French knew their intereft too well,:tb depart i 
from the meafurb yihicb they had fo fuccefsfulljr 
^ccorhplifhed. It was now become their prin- 
tipjil iludjr tb preyent Great Britain frxym undoing 
wh^t they had bieni fd folidtoui td bfihg about ; ' 
and the completion of which was coiifidered as; the 
greateft blow thatcotild poffibly have befallen their 
aneje.nt and moft formidable rivah 

The. honour and perforial cha^after of thofe who 
rfiredted the affairs of Ffance^ were, no lefs deeply 
fcoricerjited. in adherhig to the engagements formed 
with the Americans. In this matter, both the re- 
putation arid intercft of irhat- kihgdomt were tod 
dofeiy bdund.together, to.difcover the leaft^glimpfc 
t}i any method of drawing thfcnvout of the track 
they had hitherto fo advant^gcoufly ptirftfed: ' 

In this feafon of danger, the City of'LomJon ip* 
proached the. throne with an addrefe,>npoTi the tm*-^ 
Gertain and alatrming fituation. of public affairs: 
the ftile of it: was equally elegaart andipathietic. It 
tec^pitulatpd v«rith great force, the wnbapfpy mea* 
fureS by which the nation had been graduily 
Ijrought ia it& prefent difficulties; it cxpreflR4 
ftrong apprehenfions of the iflefficacy dfthe conctf- 
fions that \yere intended td be tranfmitted to Amc*r 
f ica ; but (till recommended the moft earneft attei - 
tion and endeavour^ to put a's fpeedy an end as po ^ 
fible to (6 calamitdus a conteft. 

It Wad not only the defire of the City of London, 
but of all the realm, to fee the termination of this 
unfortunate quarrel; But all expedlations of tints 
kind were becoming daily more fruitlefs* A fcW 
days after the French ambafladpr had fighificji the 
acknowledgment of the independehcy of America 
on the p^rt of France,, orders were ifftied by that 
Court for the feizure of all the Britiih V^flcls in the 
Vol. IIL Noi i8. N ports 
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ports of tbat kingdwn: . This was' done in corife-' 
quetjcc of ; the meffitgcfent from th« King to bocb 
Houfes of Parliament on receiving that fiotifieation^ 
and of the addreffes which that meflage had pro- ^ 
duccdi .'. -r:..' 

• Thefe orders were followed by ethers of a fifriilar' 
kind in England ; but* little damage' accrued to the 
mercantile mt^reft on cither fide ot the warer. As an 
approaching rupture was* equally fufpeCted in both' 
countries, the commercial intercourfe between them 
had much decreafed;: arid there were few trading 
vcffels emplaj'ed' reciprocally' by either. ' 

; But aai. event -which decided at oncfe the neceffity 
of .embracing: the^moft vigorbus meafures, was the 
<ictcrmination ca.kw at ttee Court of France, to re-; 
cognife in diie.form, and in the face of all Europe, 
the.fovercignty. of the United States of America^ 
This was idone by. giving a public audience at Ver-' 
failles to .the; three' American Deputies who had 
negociated and. figtulA about a month before, tht. 
treaties of\alii^nee and commerce between France* 
and the Britifti Cotonjes : thefe were Dodor Frank- 
linj whofc riaame, long before well known in Eu- 
rope^ wa^ now become more celebrated than ever. 
'tht fecond in thiscomni'iffion was Mr. Silas Dcane, 
a 1 geacleirian of acknowledged abilities; and the 
third, was Mri.Aithur Lee, who had fo'ably fnp- 
portcd.thc i:aufe.,of.:his tountrymen in Ehglafid, 
under the 'fignai^eof Junius Americanus^ • . 

They were received by the King of France- iri 
Quality b'f.Ambaffadcrs frorii the Wnited Statcis of 
America:. They were introduced 'to his pr'efence 
with all the formalities, ufual on luch occafions; and 
they were treated with the fame rcfpedt and honours 
t Hat are paid- toi the. Ambafladors of crowned heads; 
This miemorabie.exe.nt took place on the twenty* 
firit day of .Marchv'onc thoufand feven hundred and 
fevcocy.eigku':^;:;'^ • : ' 

L. . : "^ A traiv 
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A tranfaction of this nature was tod mortifying 
io the Court of Great Britain, for that of France 
to doubt iti what irianner the news of it would be 
received; K^enfible what the confequeiices mufl: 
neceffarily prove, it immediately turned its whole 
attention to the arrangement of thofe vaft prepara- 
tions it Had been making, with an eye to thofe mea* 
fures they were how to fupport. 

In England, war now evidently appeared the 
only objed in univerfal coritemplation. The con- 
duft of France left no alternative : Her cdafts were 
lined with troops, and her Harbours were filled with 
fliipS df war ; and the wifhes of thfc whole French 
nation feenled unanimous for a trial with Britain 
whi^h of the two countries flicfuld enjoy tht fove- 
i^eigrity of the fea; 

The milhla were now dra\^n out aind embodied 
thrbugh ail the counties in England; Encamp* 
ments wcte formed, where eijual proportions of the 
fegtildi- troops were intermixed with them ; the ut* 
moft Care and affiduity were exerted to inure themi 
to the fttideft difciplitle ; they were kept in con^ 
ftant exercife and pradicc of all thit ticiuld be learn- 
ed of tHe fciettce of war, (hort off real a(3:ion* The 
proficiency they made was aftonifliirig;iexpert judges 
tyere of opinion, that, thofe officers and foldiers 
amdng the regulars excepted who had feen a£tual 
fcrvice, the niilitia were in nowife inferior to them. 

Still, however^ the nation pflafced its principal 
reliance on its ancient and natural defence, its navy 
and feamen* It was with much concern they be- 
held that great bulwark of the kingdom in a far left 
flourifhing ftare than the criticalncfs of the times 
demanded. The indtfpenfable rieceffity of provid- 
ing 'for the immediate prefer^vation of the army 
in America, and the diftant poffeffions of Britain, 
h&d bccafioned a" diminution of its naval force at 
home, NvKich enabled tiie enemy to appear in the 

N a Channel 
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Channel with a confidence to which they were little 
ufed. 

The ParUamentary complaints of the negledfe o£ 
the navy, were now renewed by the people through* 
out the whole kingdom. The Bational pride coulJ 
not with patience enduFe the fight of any equality 
at fea in that enemy, whom fo> much blood and 
treafure had been profufed t» reduce to an inferio* 
ritr» Never, it was ailerted, had this ifland ftood 
in fo much need of a powerful naval force ; and 
never had it, on the eve of any u*air, been found in 
luch a (late of wcaknefs uix)n that element; without 
the command of which, it could not pretend to be 
in any real feaurity. 

Happily, the communders to which th« fleet was 
to be entrufted, were men of acknowledged bravery 
and experience. The chief in command was Ad- 
miral Keppel, sin officer who had ferved with great 
diftinftion, and acquired uncommon leputation 
during the laft war. Admirals Sir Robert Harlapd 
and Sir Hugh Pallifer ferved under him : both 4S£ 
them officers of undoubted courage and capacity. 

Arriving at Portfmopth towards- the end ot'March^ 
Admiral Keppel exerted himfelf with fo much ia- 
duftry and diligence, that, exclufi^ve qf thofe ihips 
which it was found necelfary to difpatch to the 
coaft of North America under Admiral Byron, a 
fleet of twenty fail of ,rbe Jiije was got in complete 
readinels by the bcgijjniwg of June, and ten more 
in a forward ftatc of preparation* 

At the head, of this fleet, Admiral Keppel failed 
from Portfmouih on the thirtccath of June, in order 
to protedt the return home of the vaft number of 
commercial fhipping expedtcd from all parts of the 
world, and at the fame time to watch the motions 
of the French fleet sA Breft. 

France had been- at an immenfe care and expencc 
in its naval preparations at this port : They were 
/. ... .. fucli 
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fach as left no doiibt that (he had fome great objeft 
in immediate cootctnplatioa. The province of 
Britanny, in which that {>ort is fiutated, was full of 
troops, and a large .qtiamity of tranfports were in 
readinefs in the feyeral harbours around its coaft. . , 

On the arrival of the Bririfti fleer^off the coaft of 
France, two French frigates approachcd:it^.iri order 
to make their obfervations. " Notwirhftanding no 
-formal declaration of wat had taken place, yet the 
hoftile circumftances bath kingdoms were in to- 
wards each other, fuperfeded all confiderations of 
thd* nature ; ' and the ncceffity of obtaiiifng intelli- 
gence of -the ftrength and pofiiion of the enemy, 
rendered it in<Hfpenfable to flop them. 

Thefe two frigates were the Licorne, of thirty- 
two guns, and the Belle Poule, of twenty-fix. In 
confequerice of a fignal to give chace, the Milford 
frigate overtook th« Licorne towards the clofe of 
tht day, and requefted the -French Captain to come 
under the Britiih Admirals ftern. Upon his refufal, 
a*ihip of the line came up, and compelled him to 
*<x>me into the fleet. 

Next morning, the. Licorne feeming by her mo- 
rions to be altering her courfe, a Ihot was fired 
acrofs her way, as a- fignal for keeping it. Here- 
upon, (lie difcharged a broadfide, and a volley of 
ftnalUajrms inK) the America, of fixty-four guns, 
that iay clofe to her, and immediately ftruck. The 
behaviour of the French Captain was the more 
aftonifhing, as Lord Longford, Captain of the Ame- 
rica, was at that inftant engaged in converfation 
with him, in terms of fuch: civility, as. excluded 
all ideas of fuch treatment. The roughnefs of this 
behaviour was not however returned, though it cer* 
tainly meiited a fevere chaftifcment. 

The Aretfaufa frigate, of twenty .fix guns, com* 

manded by Captain Marihal I, with the Alert cutter, 

• was meanwhile in purfuit of the Belle Poule, that 

N 3 was 
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tvasalfo accomT)anied by a fchooner. He purfufs4 

the Fcench frigate till they were both out of fight 
of 'the fleet. On bis coming up, he informed tte 

French Captain of his orders to bring him to the 
Admiral, iind requeued hia conPipliance.-r-This be- 
ing rcfufed, the Arcthufa fire.d a ittiot acrofs the 
Belle Poule ; which flic returned with a difc.liarge 

*crf her brbadfide. The cngagenieni: thus begun, 

«)ncinued liiorc. than two houis, with uqcpraaioil 
warmth and fury. It being the firft adipn pi a war, 
^jwhich both parties Ippked upon a* the TO>ft impor* 
ppf apd decifive that haci ever been waged between 

.the two nations at feaj they equally exerled all their 
ikill and yalour, in order to p^ain the hpnour of 

•bcingj viiStqrious in this firft.trialv 

!• The Belle Poule was greatly fjuperic^r not only in 

■number* (a fupcxiority the French always nav^:) 
jbut in the weight of her t^ctal!:; her guns^ were aJf 
twelve-poundprs ; thofe df the Arethufa pnly fix. 

.Notwith (landing this inferiority, (he maintained fo 
defperaie a fight, that the French frigate fuffered b, 
much greater lofs of mep than.the Engli(h, ..The 
flain and wounded on boaM the former, amoUnt- 

/ed, by their dwn accoupt, to near one hundred ; on 
board the latter^. ;they were not half thaj; propof- 

-tion. ; : . . ' . 

. . Caprain Fairfax, inthe Alerf^ during the.cngage- 
ment between the two frigates, attacked the French 
fchooner ; whjch being of much the fame forcc> the 
drfpute continued two hours, with great bravery on 

.iboth fides, when (he ilruck to the Engliih cutter. 

»/ ' Ijpbe Arethufa received fo much damage, thalt Ihe 

-bfecame almoft unmanageable : the Captain en- 

• deavoured to pur her into fuch a pofition as ^ tcj 
continue the engagement ; but was unable to do it. 

• Bcmg at*the fame time upon the enemy's coaft, and 
.Idofe-on the fliore, the danger of grounding in fuch 
ia'fituation^ obliged him to aft. writh the mote caution, 

•..>: ■' ■ ' v ' •••■ r ■• .». ^, •* • •' ■•• ■' a« 






as. it; .was midnigbt. The Belle Poule, in the mean 
time, Hood into^ai fmall bay,, furrounded. with rocks, 
..where fhe* was protected from all arracks. She had 
ifuffered fo much, -that; the Captain, apprehending 
that fOie coul4 not (land andlhicr engagement, had 
;flelolved.,riac2^fe:he: fpund-hio^lelf lA.danger of-one, 
-fftiFjup l\ef agtowad ; ibut her ^/ijtua^ion prevented arky 
rff^ql^ ftttempt.^: apd as fopn ^sjt vy;a^:<Jaylight, ^ num- 
' ^S?;pf. boats c^mefiQUt frpni Ih^re, and towed ber^.ij?- 
>?a,a plac§ offafety. ... j ^ ,^. ' 

L.-.Sueh was the ifliie of the firfti engagement of this 
jjRfiF.: . It; ;tooik: 'j>l^e on the feveiuee^nth of June. 
/I^Q^withilandtHsg the evident a[nd great fuperiority 
,j9n thp...Gdp, qt.thPtjRtench, tbi§:,adlion was extplled 
',^>[thi3m:as. .a proof of;i5ngqlar. bravery, and .the ae- 
;;<jpup,t ,of it received .with; as, much triumph as if it 
h.'id been a vicftory. AH France refounded with the 
J.»{;';?;»l<^^of th^uoffieersandfcompany of the Belle Poule, 
• aitcl reprefented theni-as'nich» whohftd retrieved the 
.ivinpur of jf^ifance, jR) uluch ipipsi^d at fe^by the 
:i<iefca(isof the laft w.ar^ . .v::^ . . : 

f :;:The court, of France was: too prudent not tocoun- 
f.t^^janctr thi? general cnthufiafrh;' Rewards and pro- 
nipcioi>s wer^ beftowtdon til^'Pommaode^and.offi- 
. C0XS of the Belle Poiale; the Vwdows and families of 
/thpfe who hadiff^Hen in the i^ion were liberally 
pfi^fioned, as welLas the wojuxtded ; and a pecuni- 
::$^ry:gr^tificafion was xliftribUted among the feamen. 
^:. vj[]C. was thought. a. neceifary policy in the begihning 
of a war of fqchj importance, tohoW out confider^ble 
rewards to thofe who (ignalize^d themfelves. The 
.royal munificence^ <^n this occafion, was extremely 
.J Well-timed amonjga people, who exceed all others In 
jthe alacrity with wWch they en tej upon ajiy enterprise 
IChiltit is accompanifsd with fpkndor.. .-It excited an 
ep:)ulation among all the navalxlafies in France, that 
<:6ntinued thrQUgihoiij: the whole V^n The efFeds 
of it vvere yifibleon thatimproyer^^ciat of their n^val 
1^4 fkilfulnefs 
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flciJfulnefs, which became obfervable in a. degree 
unprecedented in any former period. - • *•' - 

On the eighteenth of June, the day following "the 
Tngngement with the Belle Poule, another frigate- Fell 
in with the Britifh fleet; and was captured -by the 
Adtniral^^ prders, on account of the behaviour of 
the Licprne : yet he did not think himfelf aurho- 
tifed to detain their merctiantmen. Several of them 
pafled through his fleet unmolefted, notwithftand- 
inga report was prevalent, and generally credited as 
■^^hYA being ill founded, that the frigates he^had 
feized were, together with the Belle Poule, fencptit: 
tocruize,in ord^r tp intercept the trade from theStraits^ 
whh that from Spain and Portugal, amounting to 
neat- eighty fail/- afnd which Wer^ at that tiitic 
• hoorVv expedttd in thofe latitudes, on their return 
omowards. 

The capture of thefe French frigates produced 
fuch intelligence to the Admiral, ds proved p^ the 
iitmbft importance, at the fame time that it wii^ 
highly alarming. He was informed that the fleet 
at Bred confifted ^j thirtj'-two fliips of the linei and 
twelve frigates. ThU was in every refped a moft 
. fortunate- difcovcrf , as* he had no fiitfte with him 
than twenty fliips of the line, and three frigates. 
Th« fuperiority of^iieenemy being fuch, ia$ neither 
ikill nor courage ^piald oppofe in his prefent ci^r 
cumltances; and as^ the confequellGe$ of a defeat 
muft have been fatal to- this country, he thought 
himfelf bound in prudence, to x^Vatn tq PortfiriouCh 
.for a reinforcement. ' ' ": ' 

He arrived at this portion the twert\'-feventh-bi 
June, and remained there till -t^e (hips from tho 
Mediterranean, and the Spanifli and PortugueftJ 
trade, and the fummer fleet frotn the Weft Tndie^ 
coming home, brought him a fupply of feametu 
and enabled him to put to fea* again, with an add^ 
lion of tvni fliips pf tiip line. Bi^r ftill tbcjc wasi^ 
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great deficiency of frigates, <Aving to the greaf nUmr 
'befs that were on the American itation, and the rie* 
ceflity of manning ]che Ihips of tlie line preferably tp 
jail otHeri. 

The court of Fnance did xtbt fail to reprefent the 
engagement between the Belle Poule and the Ar^?- 
thufahj-and tlie feizure of tWe other frigates, as a 
breach' pf -the ptict on the fide of Great Britain. 
Orders were accordingly iflued oiit for makiAg re- 
nrii^s on the ihippiii^ of Great Britain ; and,to en- 
tourage the feafanhg^^cfaffe?, a new regulatibn in 
regard to the diftribtit?ibn^of prize-money was pub- 
-iiffied throughout France, more favourable to the 
generality than thofe that had been formerly obr 
ftryetf."-" • .•:■;'.: 

•^'France bavinglhths-procecded to e^^ry length that 

* coildbe done, -it. was judged neceffaty in England 
to follow hef example j^by making the fame arrange- 
ments as ufual irf tjif cafe of captures,' iand ifluing 
letters of marque;- -^ 

.In the mean t^me, the preparatipns at Breft being 
fully completed, the French fleet put to fea on the 
cigti¥K of July : it tionfifted of thif ty-rwo fail of the 
lifie, befides a large number of frigates. Count 
P'Orvilliers commanded in chief. The other prin- 

• btpal officers in this. fleet, were Counts DuchafFault, 
Ete Guichen, and De Grafle ; Monfieur De Roche- 
choart, and Monfieur De la Motte Piquet. In order 
taafjimate the fleet, and tofliew thegreatnefs of the 
p(ydfts propofed by the war, and how much it relied 
on the courage and exertions of its officers and peo- 

. pie, the Court had fent a Prince of the blood royal 
to ferve on board this fleet ; this was the Duke of 
Gbartres, Ton and heir to the Duke of Orleans, firft 
Prince of the blood royal of France, in the collateral 
line, tic commanded one of the divifions of this 
jfleet in quality of Admiral. 
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., On:^ the Dit)tb. d^y /ftf July, :tfae^Britilh fleet iai^d 

joiit of PortfinpiJtK initb^c^: (divifioi>§ ; .tl^e firft; coq- 

^jpap^Jed.hy §ifi RobjL:rt.JHferl*i}d,-^th? t^if^ .1)7 Sir 

Hugh Palliler, and the center by Admir^ljifeppcl, 

.^(xokTtpamedJ^yf.A^iifatC^mpij ai>. Qfl&cqr of 

great cour<7g^;fti34:n}crit^ -_[: ,;.;.. :,j .. .= , .^ r, .. 

, The Er.(?ncjj-had JLh^^R; informed ^tft^it/^be^Bmilh 

.fieeC; waj^ grt^^y- inferior ;(;9 their ow^n:; vfhkh. W4S 

but too- trueVfit^ftti^ tipjp.w^eif^.they received ^hi}-,r9- 

fpripaition. rMi}g yej: :i)n4ppri?&j&^ Qf..l^,r<siflfprc€- 

:^en,t'. ifi;w^s ^e.i^rned . wij^^'-.-^heFTencl^ .^dfl[>if^l 

lulled at fiftlria /iue)t pf^ifeiiRtSf>d;ing t(^?^^^^ 

Svhile in tke.weak fc«jditigft;ipiha4J^^flf.^^^ 

jc) him. : •.•; li /vj ;..: • -ji: jh,,!; ,.'■'- .,,•; ... .^ 

As the Britiih Admiral was equally inteptppcp^- 

.iflg to ad^iofy^^^ foqn.asi pp^bk^jhey; wereppt'long 

before they^^^T. > .On da^ )C\y,eatyf3third oi July^ they 

came in fightt : . ^qt . ihej>p|)i^ar^npe qf t^e . Priy(h 

lliip$ fppn convinced tl>e I^^iiGfl ^difliralrof tiij^^qiifr 

take; and he immediately deterniinpdfo avpjcl-^iJ}-^- 

vgagement no .lef?:.c3u?ipu% ,tj^an he ha^J ejigerly 

> fought it 'before. :.;.; /;: .. ^ ... ;.., 

Herein be was :fav9ured:hjr,tj^e apprpach.ofr^igJit ; 

^11 the Britiih. Admiral, could, dp on his fide^wps 

to form th< Hne of battle, inexpeiflation jtbcy^nisn^y 

would do the faiiie. During;. the nighty 'thc.winci 

changed fo favourably fppthe French, Oi^.togive 

^ jtbem the weather-gage. This. putting the choice 

V i)f coming to iiftion, or of declining it, cntirelyjn 

jheir own, power, deprived the Britiih AdmKf^li of 

the opportunity of forcing them to ejigag^,^?^ ^le 

had propcfcd. _ . .: : . ; * . 

There flrll .remained fppie hopes of .corppaiiipg 
this purppf^, .A g^le had arifeti during the, night, 
which bie;w (b freih, as partly to difperfethe.French 
lieet : two of . their capital ijxips were driven ib far 
to leeward, that they .covildjnot come up v/ith the 

main 
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0iai|i body. T^b^BritiQi AdmiraJ, who now plainly 
perceived that the enemy Was lludious to avoid 
iica, refolved to avail hirafelf of the iituation of 
ibefe two ihips, to bring on ^ general engage- 
-menf. ^ : - 

- To: .thipinte^it^ Ije made hi^ utniioft efforts to cut 
off anrd capture thefe fliips, pot doubting bqt the 
French adrtiiral would give Jiijp battle . fqoner thaii 
fubmit to (o great a lofs, without endeavouring .to 
preyent it : but fuch was the fixed determination 
jto riik no general aftion, that the two French (hips 
Wi?re left wholly to extricate themfelves by their 
own exertions. They had the gpod fortune to efcape; 
Jb.utthey were notable to effeA a rejundlion with the 
)?rench fleet j which, ^y the feparationof thefe two, 
niyas recjuced to an equality,, in point of number, 
^iith the (hips of the line in the Pr.iti(h fleet. 
'. During, the /pace of fpur days, the French had 
th/C option of coming to ?x5tion; but conftantly ex* 
crted their utmpft care and indufl:ry to avoid it. — 
The Britiih fleet continued the whole time beating 
up a^ainft the wind, evidently with a refolution to 
attack them. But notwithftanding the vigour and 
ikiU manifefted in this purfuit, the Briti(h Admiral 
bad the mortification to fee his endeavours contin- 
ually eluded by .the yigilance and precaution of the 
cn^my not to lofe the leaft advantage that wind and 
.'.weather could afford. 

Th« motives which, influenced the French to de- 
cline coming to aftion, were the daily expectation of 
-ia (Irong reinforcement, both of fliips of the line and 
-frigates, and the hope of intercepting, by means of 
chejfe lattier, the commercial fleets which mufl: pafs 
through the track they were ftationed in, on thoir 
way to the Britifli ports., A defeat would have frtrf- 
trated ail thefe hopes, and put an end at once to all 
endeavours of this kind, by obliging the French to 
' . r recal 
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rcfcal tho'e frigates^ as ihejr would bo loogcr reuin 
che- power of |">rorfeding them. 
• I'he Britilh Admiral was thoroughly aware of th«fc 
"motiyes, and laboured, ot courfe^ with all. his might 
to compel them to an engagement ; wherein, if un- 
ibc'cefsful, thq' would be d^prived-of thofe ad van- 
ta^eis, of whteh they muft unavoidably remain in 
p^effion, a:t any rate, till that could be brought 
about. 

'The pofition of*ithe French fleet was at this time 
fo critical, that no- time was -to be loft in forcing 
them to alter it. From the multitude of their fri- 
gates, they occupied an impienfe track of fca, and 
formed a chain thai giwrded, as it were, all the 
avenues to the coaft of Britain. 

In the meftn time, th6 periodical- return of two 

fleets from the Weft India iflands, and of as many 

•from the Eaft Indies, was now looked for. The lofs 

of thefe, or a part of them,, would have proved a 

^fprievous blow, from their immenfe value and the 

;humber of feamen they had on board. 

Thefe were powerful reafons to urge theBritiih 
admiral to the moft unremitting purfuit of the 
Frehch fleet ; but beinp; to windward, and cautioufly 
maintaining the weather gauge, the French ftill 
(continued to defeat all his endeavours, and to keep 
at fuch a diftance, as made it impradicable to pur- H 

fue them to any eifeft, while the wind continued in 
the prefenr quarter, and they remained as unwilling 
to be approached. 

The chace lafted in this manner till the twenty- 
feventh of July. Between ten and eleven in the 
morning, an alteration of wind and weather occafi- 
oned feveral motions in both fleets, that brought 
them, unintentionally on the part of the French, 
and chiefly through the dexterous management of the 
Britifli admiral, fo near each other, that it was no 
longer in their power to decline an engagement. 

This 
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This was fo-riepugnarK to the intent of the French, 
that they negled:ed nothing to diiappoint the hopes 
now entertained, of bringing them unavoidably to 
action. As they could not defeat this hope intirely, 
they riefolved, however, to fruflrate it in part, by 
engaging in fuch a manner, as fhould leave the 
conttil undecidfd. 

Both fleets were now on the fame tack ; had they 
fo remained, the Britifli fleet orf coming up with 
the French, would have had an oppor.u.iity of a 
fair engagement, Ihip to ihip ; which would hardly 
have failed of provmg very decifive. But this was 
a manner of combating quite contrary to the witbesr 
of the French Admiral. Inftead of receiving the 
Briu(h fleet in this pofition, as foon as he found that 
an aftion muft enfue, he direftly put his flijps on the 
contrary tack, that failing in oppoiite dired:ions, tiiey 
might only fire at as they palfed by each other. By 
this means, a clofe and fide-long aition would be ef- 
fectually evaded. 

Having taken thisrefolution, which it was utterly 
out of the Britiih Admiral's power to defeat, as foon 
as the van of the Britiih fleet, confifling of Sir Ro- 
bert Harland's divifion,came up, they directed their 
fire upon it; but at too great diftance to make any 
impreffion: the fire was not returned by the Britifti 
.fliips, on the other hand, till they came dole up to 
the enemy, and were fure of doing execution, Im 
this manjier they all pafled clofe along-fide of each 
other, in oppofite directions, making a very heavy 
and deftruftive fire. 

. The center divifion of the Britiih line, having 
pafled the rearmoft ihips of the enemy, the firft care 
of the Admiral was to efFcdt a renewal of the en* 
gagement, as foon as the Ihips of the different fleets^ 
yet in adion, had got clear of each other refpec* 
tively. I^ir Robert Harland, with Ipme of the ihips 
of his divifion, had already tacked,, and flood for- 
wards 
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wards the French ; but thifif>emain1ftg part of -tKc 
fleet had not yet tacked, arid fome vir^re dropped- tdf 
leeward, and repairing the damages tfiey had received 
in the adion. His own fhip, the Viftory, had Tot- 
fered too much to tack about inftantly ; and had he, 
done it, he would have thrown the (hips afterri of 
him into diforder. 

As loon as it was prafticable, howeter, the Vifttfry 
wore, and fleered again upon the enemy, before 
atny other fliip of the center divifton ; of which 
not above three or four were able to do the fame. 
The other fliips not having recovered their ftations 
near enough to fupport each other on a renewal of 
adtion, in order to colleft them more readily* for 
that purpofe, he made the fignal for the line of batJf 
tie a-head. 

It was now three in the afternoon ; but the Ihips 
of the Britifli fleet had not lufficiently fegained theif 
nations to engage. The Vidtory lay neareft* the 
enemy, with the four (hips above mentioned, and 
feven more of Sir Robert Harland^s divifion. Thefe 
twelve were the only (hips in any condition for im* 
mediate fervice; of the others belonging to the 
center, and to Sir Robert Harland's divifion, three 
were a great way a-ftern, and five at confiderable dtf- 
tanceto leeward, muchdifabled in their rigging. 

Sir Hugh Pallifer, who commanded the rear divi- 
fion during the time of aftion, in which he behated 
with fignal bravery, cameof courfelaftout of it; and 
in confequence of the A'dmiral's fignal for the Kney 
was to have led the van on renewing thefightf but 
bis divifion was upon a contrary tack, and en-* 
tirdy out of the line. 

The French, on the other hand, expedting ^U 
reftly to be re-attacked, had clofed together in tack- 
ing, and were now fpreading themfelves into a line 
oi battle. On difcovcring the pofitionof the Britifli 
Aips^ that were fallen to leeward, they immediately 

flood 
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flood ^towardsf herb, in order to cut them off. ThiS' 
obliged ihe Aditniral to wear, ^ndto ileer athwart the 
enectty's foremott divi(k>ri,'ih order* to fecure them ; 
difeding at tlie fahi^ tinSe, Sir Robert Harland to 
fbrhi hishdmfibn'in a line aftefrn, in order to face the 
ehemy^ till S?r HugVPalUler., could come up, and 
eriabW him to*' ad more effeiftually. 

Tfie Admiralj hi tths^mgto the [irotcdion of the 
leeward fliips, was now drawing ne^r the enemy. As 
Sir Hugh Palliftrftili'to continued windward, he 
ifiadi a figifftl for iirthe ihTps in that pofit ion to come. 
intcf his wake-: Sir Hugh Palliicr repeated this fig- 
nal ; ^but it was linluckiij' miilaken-iy- the ftwpsof 
his divifion, as an order.to cotne into his Wn wake, 
which they did accordingly'; -but as he (till remain- 
ed' in his pofiiiion,^ they t-^tain^d thi^irs of oourfc. 

This non-compliance with the Admirar« fignals, 
was Unfdrtunately bccafiohed by the difabled con- 
dition of fome of xTielhips in Sir Hugh P»llifer*s di» 
vifion. ' His own fliip, the forniidabTdy^had fuffercd 
fo feverely in the engagetrient, &s t6 be it the prefenc 
rinrie abfolutcly unfit for adi!i()Yi, and "alnlofl unma- 
nageable, .:.'•:. 

In the itiean time, th^ Admiral having effedually 
fecured the (hips to leeward, find the Fren-ch having 
formed their line, it was nfec^fl^^y th^t he ihoula 
exert' himlelfAvith all fpeed fo'r^th^-forrtiation of his 
own. Sir Robert Harland was diredted to take his 
ftation a-heady and the fignal repeated for !>ir Hugh 
Pallifer's divifion to come into his wake ;• but this 
iignal was not complied- with, any' more than a ver^ 
bal meflage to- that purpolfe,' and other fubfequent 
lignals for that divifion coming into its ftation io 
the line, before it was too late to r^- conamence any 
operations againft the enemy. 

The French continued drawn p|t in order of bafi- 
tle^ but did not fliow an^y intli^jjitioiri* tocenoytJa^ 
attack themfelvts, meaning no more than, to a<^t 

upon 
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upoo the defenfive, though they bad it io their 
power to engage whenever they thought proper du- 
ring the whole courfc of the day.. In tjie nighty, 
they took the determination to put it. wholly, out of 
the power of the Britifl> fleet to attack thei;ii afecond 
time. To this ptrrpofe,- three of their fwifteft failing, 
veffels were fixed in the ftat;ions occupied during 
the day by the three Adm^irals fliips of the rcfpedive 
divifions, with lights at the iiiatt-heads^ ta deceive 
the Britifli fleet into the belief that the Krench^flcet 
kept its pofition, with an' intent to tight, it ne»« 
morning. Protected by this ftratagcm,- the remain- 
der of the French fleet drew oft' unperceived and 
unfufpedted during the nighty and retired with all 
fpeed towards Breft 5 they continued this retreat the 
whole courfe of the following day, and entered that 
port in the evening. 

The difcovery of this departure was not m^dc t}]l 
break of day ; but it was too late to purfue thenijiji^. 
they were only difcernible from the maft-heads of 
the largeft ftiips in the Britiih fleet. The three fliipt 
that had remained with the lights were purfued ; but 
the veflTels that chaced thehi were fo unable to over- 
take them, from the damages they had received in 
the preceding day's engagement, that they wejrc 
quickly recalled from the purfuit. 

In the mean time, the fituation of the Britifli fleet 
did not allow it to keep its prefent ftation, with any 
reafona^ /e hope of making an impreflion on the ene* 
my, whofe fliips, though confiderably damaged in 
their hulls, had fuffered much lefs in their fails and 
rigging, and confcquently could move with much' 
greater fpeed. 

This confideration induced the Admiral to make 
the beft of his way to Plymouth, as being the neareft 
port, in order to put his fleet into proper condition 
to return inr quefl of the encmy» 



{ 
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The killed and wounded on boafd the Efritifh fleet 
Jn this memorablt- afition amounted to fomewh^t 
more than five hupJred : but the French, it h^s 
been afferted, on founds of great credibility, loft 
iiear three thoufafnS ; ' tlHis appears tH? lefs improba- 
ble, from the con^fidetoion that the^ French in all 
their naval engagrthetifs, aun' p^tin'dp'ally at the 
fnafts and rigging,' art d the Englilh' chiefly at the 
body of the ftiips. 

Ndtwithftanding it 'vCr'as clear beyond a doubt, 
that the French retired from the .field of battle, in 
order to evade another engagement, yet the utmbft 
pains wfere taken by the French ftainiftry to per-. 
fua;dis'the people that they had obt'ainlsd avidtory; 
but the means they employed to pdliitfe their flight 
intoBreft, were too weak and futire to1rfa|<ofe even 
uj^oti their beft wifliers in Europe.. 

A circumftance in this ^ftion, which ^as not 
called ia queftion, was, that the French officers and 
failbi's difplayed a degree of fkillahd feanianfliip ia 
the management of their yeffels, which the oldeft 
J^rfons in the Britilh fleet declared they had never 
ieen any example of before among the French*— 
Various werfe the cadfes fo which theft improve- 
ments in naval matters were attributed ; 'but the 
moft natural is, the uncommon attention and afli- 
dnity beftowed upon their marine by thofe who 
prefided over it, from their forefeeing how necef- 
lary it would be in the profecution of thofe defigns 
which were become the principal obje^s of their 
politics. 

Such was the iflue of the fight between the Bri- 
tilh and the French fleet, on the twenty-feventh of 
July, feventy-eight. Admiral Kepp,el hoped to 
have made it ** a proud day to England ;'' fuch 
were his own words: but from a variety, of caufes, 
tqually needlefs and odious. to mention, it proved 
the fonrfe of a moft fatat contehtTohV wliicli filled 
• 'Vox. III. No- 18. O ihe 
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the nation with complaints and jealoufies and ex- 
cited animofities, that are not even extindt at this 
day. 

The fkill and valour difplayed on the fide of the 
Britifli officers and feamcn in this engagement, was 
remarkable. They fought the enemy, and attacked 
them under many difadvantages. The French fleet 
was clofe and compact, and drawn up in fuch a 
manner, as to enable every fliip to be well fupported; 
the Britilh fleet, on the contrary, from the deter- 
^mination of the enemy not to engage without com-* 
pulfion, was obliged to bear down upon them in de- 
tached and unconnected parts, expofed to a great 
fuperiority of fire. Under fuch circumftances, no- 
thing but an uncommon degree of profeflional abi- 
lities, and extraordinary exertions of courage, could 
have overcome the difficulties under which they la- 
boured, and obtained thofe advantages of which the 
French were but too confcbus. Their feizing the 
very firft opportunity that offered to make a retreat, 
together with the folicitude and fpeed witb which 
they effeded it, made it manifeft how much they 
dreaded thefe advantages would, on a fecond en- 
gagement, have been improved into a complete 
viftory. 

Admiral Keppel having taken the determination 
to return home, for the purpofe of repairing the 
damages of his fleet, left a fufficient ftrength to 
guard the entrance of the Channel, and difperfe the 
French frigates that had been cruifing there pre- 
vious to the adlion. Moft of them left their fla- 
tions in confequence of it, which was a further 
proof how little they confidered it in the light of 
any fuccefs. 

As foon as the Britifli fleet was refitted, it put to 
f^a with the fame intent and endeavour as before, 
to feek and engage the enemy. To this purpofe, 
it took its fl:ation off Breft, to give the French 

an 
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an opportunity of making good their boaft of hav- 
ing defeated the Englilh in the preceding fight. 
But the French fleet kept the fame diflance as be- 
fore, and as fludioufly Ihunned a meeting, Inftead 
of cruifing in the Channel, or on its own coaft, it 
proceeded to the latitude of Cape Finifterre, where it 
plied to and fro during t'^e remainder of the feafon, 
leaving the Bay of Bifc*.^, and the track to the 
French ports, open to the depredations of the Bri- 
tilh cruizers and privateers. 

The confequence of this management of its ma- 
rine, was, that France was fubjedted to fuch lofles, as 
excited univerfal clamour and indignation.through- 
out the kingdom. Its trade, from every quarter of 
the world fuffered in a degree unprecedented in any 
former War. The number of captures made upon 
the French was prodigious; an4, what was an addi- 
tional aggravation, they chiefly confifted of the moft 
rich and valuable part of their fliipping. 
^he trade of England, on the other hand, was 
protefted in fo extenfive and efFeftual a manner, 
that no lofs of any confequence was fuftained. The 
feas in the neighbourhood of Great Britain enjoyed 
a fecurity much beyond the expectations that had 
been formed at the beginning of the campaign, and 
totally different from what the enemies of this coun- 
try had promifed themfelves, on the opening of the 
hoftilities between France and Great Britain. 
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CHAP. XLI. 

TranfoBions in the Eqft Indies. — Lojfes and difap^ 
ointments of the French. 

1778. 

THE notification given by the Court of France 
bf its acknowledgment of American indepen- 
dence, was juftly confidered as a declaration of war. 
In confequencc of a well-grounded perfuafion, that 
a quarrel would now enfue between the two king- 
domS) as extenfivc in its operations as their refpec- 
tive power could make it, it was determined in the 
councils of the Englifli Eaft India Company, as ef- 
fentially concerned in fuch a difpute, to put its pof- 
feffions into a ftate of fecurity with all poffible fpeed, 
and at the fame time to attack thofe of France, 
without waiting for any further formalities/ 

A refolution was accordingly taken to acSt vigor- 
oufly and decifively in India, and to purfue4mme-- 
diate meafurcs for the reduftion of the principal 
fettlements of the French in that country, before 
they could receive notice in France of the dcfighs 
that were adopted for that purpofe in England, 

The inllrudions difpatched to this intent, were 
conveyed to their deflination with fuch rapidity, 
^ and at the fame time with fo much fecrecy, that a 
competent force was prepared at Madras, under 
General Monro, and took pofleiSon of apoft within 
four miles of Pondicherry, towards the beginning 
of Auguft, without the French Eaft India Com- 
pany having received the leaft intimation of this 
defign, or their officers in the Eaft Indies being ap- 
prized of it, before it was begun to be carried into 
execution. 

As 
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As foon as the reinforcements were arrived in- 
tended for the prolecution of the fiege, the place 
was clofely invefted. On the twenty-firft of Auguft, 
the Britiih troops advanced within cannon-fhot of 
the town, arid leized a thick planted hedge, tbat 
ferved as an outCde fence to the fortifications, which 
it furrounded on every fide : this confined the garrl- 
fon to the town, and deprived it of all inland conii* 
munication- 

In the beginning of September, the befiegers rff^ 
ceived a complete fupply of artillery, and of otiieir 
ftores. A refolution was then taken to attack the 
place, both on the northern and fouthern fide ; an& 
the trenches were opened on ekch accordingly. ^ 

Before the commencement qf the fiege of PonV 
dicherry, a fquadron had been ifent from Madras td 
block it up by fea. It confifted of a Ihip of fixty 
guns, orte of twenty-eight, and one of twenty, a 
Hoop, aqd an armed Eaft Indiaman : it was com- 
manded by Sir Edward Vernon, On his arrival off 
that placCj, he fell in with a French fquadron under 
]M[onfieur de TronjoUy. It was compofed of a (hip 
of fixty-four guns, one of thirty-fix, one of thirty-, 
two, and two armed Eaft Indiamen. Both fquad- 
roTis maintained a warm engagement during the 
fpace of two hours; but, notwithftanding theit 
fuperiority, the French withdrew; and made the 
beft of their way into Pondicherry, in ordei: to re- 
fit. This engageinent took place on the tenth of 
Auguft, 

Contrary winds and currents obliged the Britifh 
fquadron to leave that ftation for fome days. Upon 
recovering it on the twentieth, the French fquacfroa 
was difcovered ftanding out of Pondicherry, appar^ 
ently with a defign of engaging. Sir Edward Ver* 
non prepared accordingly for adlion, not doubting 
but the prefervationof fuch a place as Pondicherry, 
WQuld induce the French commander to exert him- 

03 felf 
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felf to the utmoft in its defence. He approached as 
near as he could to Pondicherry, and came to an 
anchor in the road during' the night ; but in the 
morning the French fquadron had difappeared.—r 
. The French commapder had taken the opportunity 
of night to depart, and had accomplilhed his intent 
with fuch expedition, that he was, at day-break, to- 
tally out of fight. 

This departure of the French fquadrop enable^ 
Sir Edward Vernon to block up Pondicherry by fea, 
and to cut pfFall fupplies of provifions, and fuc- 
cours of any kind from that quarter. The garrifon, 
though left to themfelves, refolved, however, tp 
make as long and obftinate a defence as their cir- 
cumftances would poflibiy enable th^n^. They com- 
pofed a body of three thoufand men, of which a 
third confifted of Europeans. They were command- 
ed by Monfieur de Bellecombe, an officer of great 
bravery. 

On the twenty-eighth of September, the befiegers 
began to fire upo^i the town ; their batteries were 
mounted with thirty pieces of heavy cannon, and 
twenty-feyen mortars. They w§re nq \cfs yigor- 
oufly aniwered by th^ fire of the befieged, whp 
were poffeflTed of a very nutnerpus artillery, amount* 
ing to no lefs than three hundred pieces. 

The approaches of the befiegers, and the works 
they were carrying on, met with great obfl:ru(ftion 
from the heavy* and frequent rains which fall at this 
feafon of the year in that climate. They proceed- 
ed, however, with fo much induftry and fpirir, 
th^t, about the middle of Odlob.cr, they began to 

?repa^e for an attack on the body of the place.—? 
'hey concluded both their attacks on the nortii 
and on the fouth-fide of the town vvith fuch fucccfs, 
that they were meditating a general aflfault, to afllft 
wherein, a large body of feamen and marines wer^ 
fent on ftiore from the Britifli fq^uadrp^i iq the roac^. 
* ' " But 
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But they were prevented from carrying this de- 
fign into execution, by a violent fall of rain on the 
day before the intended attack ; it filled the ditches, 
and greatly damage^ the floats that had been con-^ 
ftrufted to pafs them. Thefe damages, however, 
were foon repaired, and every preparation renewed 
for a general ftorming of the town. 

By this time the garrifon was greatly reduced ; 
the vigorous refiftance they had made had coft 
them near a third of their number, in killed and* 
wounded; and the remainder did not appear, upon 
calculation, fufficienty numerous to withftand the 
aflault of near ten thoufand men, of which the army 
of the; b^fiegers ftill confifted, after dedudting what 
they had loft on their fide fince the commenceo^ent 
of the fiege, 

Thefe confiderations induced the French Cover* 
nor, on the fixteenth of Odtober, the eve of the 
projeifted aflault, to offer to furrender the town oi> 
terms of capitulation. His propofal was readily 
complied with ; and he obtained the moft generous 
and favourable conditions that could be granted 
confifteptly with the intereft and fafcty of the Britifli 
fettlements in the E^aft Indies. It was agreed that 
the European troops Ihould be fent home to France,^ 
;ind the feapoys and other country tropps dilband-? 
cd : the honours of war were paid to the garrifon, 
and, as a teftimony of efteem and refpedt for Moq- 
fieuv de Bellecombe, the regiment of PQndiqherry 
was permitted to retain its colours. 

The public ftores, and whatever belonged to the 
government and the French Eaft India Companyj^ 
were delivered Vip ; but every individual was allowed 
to keep his private property. 

In this manner ^yere the French difpoffeilbd of 
their principal fettlement in the Eaft Indies.. The 
lofs of the befiegers did not amount to. one thou-^ 
faind men^ 

Q ^ Wheri 
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Whcp the intdligencd of this, and various other 
lofles in that p^rt of the world, was brought to 
Europe, it created great diffatisfaiQlioa /in Fr/smce^^ 
and ftruck ^11 its well-wiihgrs wiih aftoniflim^nu-^ 
They faw her power totally annihilated in India, 
^'nd all thofe vaft proje.dt$\which h^d been foroiing 
in refpea'to that country, entirely fJ•uftrated^> ,. 

. Both the Frenj;;h and tj^eir abettor^ began paw to' 
^aie of tbofe fangi^iae e.xpei^ationjis tibpy l^ad inn 
4jijged afew. month? befpre., I^i^pad.oftW bigK 
. t^nd, with whicli, FcaQcp had .prowifc.<i. itfelf tQ 
^(^ in every qva|rter of th^/globe, it had,liepn uni- 
&rn>|y dif4ppQioted'qvejy*^^^^^ : ipft^d. ojtbringt 
ipg i;ujp ypon ipjeat^Brita^^^' ii;sQwn f^bj^f^ vyjprft 
ri?dup6d.Vq,th.^Wtpi.Qft;4i^r^s, by the daily ^nd. pro-^ 
digious lofles attending every branch of thqif coxier 
m,erqe. The failures aw.Hg th? merchants were 
c,pntinua|7an4 alarming ;(-;he/fe^-port& apd if::iading 
tpwns. w^re'fuU of coip-plaints, and' the peojjJe in ge-i 
t)eral as heartily reprobated the, meafure' of declar- 
ing in favour of America, as. they had been eagj^r bj^* 
fpre in efpbufing its cai^le. 

'•,The cafe of Great Britain, was the very rewi'fe^ 
the immenfe treasures rcfulting. from her commerce 
v^ere fafely depofited in her harbpura; ihe had loft, 
Krtle df what" the yfi;al b^ilance of her trade brought 
f rpm * the Eaftli) dies.; and that, whicfi flie carried ox\ 
in the difFeijent parts of Ewope, had met with but 
an inconfiderable checl^. . . 

' '• That of France, jc).i>;t^e contrary, profpered na 
wbfre;; her Weft. India i^apds had fijffered heavily, 
from the deprivation of innqm'erable articles want-^ 
qd for th^ pr<]ifecution of tb^fr.moft neceflT^ry bi^r. 
fi'nefs, and their very fijbfiftepge.. The calculation 
on the loflfes fee had fi^'ftairied by the capture of her 
bon^eward-bcm^d fbips and fle.ets, amounted, ac-. 
cording tQ her own confe£Bon^ to between four and 

five millions fterling, 

Such 
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Such were the firft fruits of the alliance that 
France had formed with America. The very dif- 
ferent ideas that filled the minds of men on its firft 
formatlpn, from t;hofe with which they were now 
occupied, ferved to embitter and aggravate every 
palamity that was felt by the people of France.--^ 
The very policy that h^d projefted this union was 
palled in queftion, and reprefipnted as erroneous. 
The Americans were no longer that favourite nation 
for the ai$ftanc;e; and relief pf which the publig was 
pnce fo ready to enter the lifts againft their oppref^ 
fors ; they w^re now cppfidered as an artful a?i4 de- 
figning peopkisi who had, by their artifices and in- 
trigues, found means to engage in their quarrel a 
generoijs and fpirited natipn, that had in this iur 
ftance been blinded to their real interefts ; and over- 
perfuaded that they coul4 not confult them mora 
effectually than by embracing the prefent opportQ- 
pity> affprded by the conteli between Great Britain 
^nd her Colonies^ pf ruining their ancient rival, by 
f fpoufing the caufe of thefe latter, 

But inftead of accomplilhing the rqin of this 
rival with that facility and promptitude that were 
Jield pu]t as inifallible, they had met with misfior-*. 
tune« ?,nd difgraces almoft every where^ An ifland 
or two excepted, of fmall consideration,. they had 
been either foiled pr difappointed in every under- 
taking they had formed, either abroad or at home. 
P^Eilaing, whofe exploits had been anticipated in 
the imagiqatipn of every man in France, had aban* 
doqed the coaft of Nprth America, without being 
a^bie to make the leaft impreffion upon the enemy- 
Hp ha4 fpeeded ftill' worfe in the Weft Indies, 
where, nptwithf|apding the fuperiority of hi$ naval 
and .milit^fy force, he was defeated both by fea 
and l^nd. On the coaft of France they had re- 
treated before the Britifti fleet, after pretending to 
have beatpn it, Rut that npw appealed, what it wajs 

in 
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in reality,-— a mere pretence. Had the French fleet 
been vidtorious, it would not moft certainly have 
fled before a vanquiflied enemy. 

Such were the complaints with which the whole 
kingdom of France refounded, while all Europe 
flood aftoniflied at the firmnefs and inflexibility 
with which the Britifli government faced the in- 
numerable difficulties that had threatened to overr 
whelm it, and at the courage and adivity with which 
the natipn ptofecuted every meafurc that was un- 
dertaken. 

The fituation of Great Britain was, indeed, be* 
come an objed of univerfal furprize ^nd admiration. 
At the commencement of the year flie waSy appar- 
cntly, in a ftate of general depreffion. Her enemies 
were daily growing ftrong^r m the new world, and a 
Aorm was gathering in the old, which it was not 
thought ftie would have been able to weather. The 
hopes of the few friepds (he had, were hourly de- 
creafing, and the hand of fzxc feemed, as it wcre^ 
to lie heavy upon her. 

But at the expiration of the year, all was reyerf- 
cd. She had flood her ground every where witi; 
the utmoft fortitude : flie had triumphed in variou? 
parts of the globe, and had loft reputation in none. 
She had preferved the vaft wealth produced by he^ 
immepfe trade, from the depredations of her ene- 
mies ; and had enriched herfelf with the fpoils of her 
principal foe. Her credit remained as firm as ever. 
Her determination to keep the field againft all her 
adyerfaries, was equally unftiaken ; and her hopes 
of being able tp dp it, not lefs founded. Thus, in- 
ftead of that ruin which her enemies had thought 
proper to prognofticate, flie flill abounded in re- 
fources, and her refolution was unapalled. 

France, by the manner flie engaged in this conteft, 
Ihewed that her inclination to injure Great Britain 
was much greater than her power to effeft fuch a 

defi|^n. 
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iJefigm Thofe who feemed beft acquainted with 
her circumftances, did not think the was fufEcicntly 
^recovered from the difafters flie had undergone dur* 
ing the laft war, to enter upon the bufinefs Ihe had 
Taken in hand, with the vigour n^Qeffary for fo vaft 
^n undertaking. 

In a projefi- of thi$ nature, a maritime force fu» 
periorly decifive, was an indifpenfible requifite. 
But notwithftanding her efforts and attention, and 
the great fums ihe hacj expended on her navy, its 
pondition, at the demife qf Lewis the Fifteenth, 
was fo feeble, that it required a much longer time 
than that which had elapfed fiqce that event, to 
place it on a footing pf parity with that qf Great 
Britain. 

']J'he French miniftry did not refje<jt, that the na^^ 
val affiftance of the Colonies would not, in the ini- 
fancy of their independence, and the cominpnce^ 
ment of their f^^mation into a ftate, be confideraWc 
enough to enable her to difpute the empire of the 
ocean with a nation that had. fo long enjoyed ir, 
and was in poflcflion of a navy, amounting to one 
hundred and ten fliips of the line, ready conftru<Stedt 
behdes twenty on the flocks. The aftual ftrength 
of France confided of between feventy and eighty ia 
readineft, and eight others that were building. Her 
new allies were not matters of one finglefhip q( the 
line ; they had a great number qf privateers } but not 
above ten or fiften fliips that could even be ranked 
with frigates. 

But it was chiefly on the fuperiority of her fea- 
pien that Britain placed her dependence. The va- 
joufandthe dexterity of her failorswere unequalled, 
as well as the experience and ability of her officers 
and commanders. The French fliips were crowded 
with larger multitudes ; but the Britifl^ had far the 
greater proportion of real feamen. 

p "^ •• ■ ■ • .It 
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It was not long before the French miniftry was 
convinced that Great Britain would require irK)re 
powerful efforts than France was able to make, in 
order to compafs the ends propofcd by uniting with 
America, Neither honour nor profit had accrued 
from the events of the firft campaign ; and the fe^ 
cond promifed ftill lefs, from the ftronger ftate 6f 
preparation, and the prodigious exertions that were 
making throughout England, to afcertain her fecu- 
rity at home, and to meet her enemies wkh all thfc 
liaval ftrength that Ihe could collect. 

In this convidtion, France began to turn her 
thoughts to that branch of her royal family that fat 
pn the throne of Spain. The compact between the 
members of that potent family, was thought a fuf» 
fictent motive to induce the Spanifh miniftry to co» 
operate with the French, in reducing the power of 
the common enemy of the Houfe of Bourbon ; and 
they applied to it accordingly, 

Nevf:r, in the mean time', did the power and im^ 
pprtance of Great Britain appear with greater fplen- 
dourthan upon the clofeof this memprable period 
of the war. Though labouring under the. moft vio- 
lent divifions at home, and without the intervention 
of a fingle friend from abroad, (he ftill was able to 
carry Qti a vigorous and extenfive war/ on the diftant 
and Wft continent of North America ; and not only 
to bid defiance to the natives of France, but to ruin 
the principal branches of her trade in both extremi- 
ties of the globe, and to feize the majpr part of her 
commercial fleets on her own coaft, 

The truth was, that before France had declared 
herfelftheproteftrefs of America, theBritiOi nation 
hardly confidered itfelf as being at war; and expreff- 
cd no animation in the profccution of thofe hoftili- 
ties that had taken place in the Colonies. But the 
moment France intervened, the fight of its old and 
natural enepiy roufed it at onge into action. The 

people 
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people of this country, for the firft time fince the 
commencement of the difpute, felt themfclves in- 
terefted in it. 

The French themfelves, from the little difpofitioa 
they beheld in the Engliih to ad: with their ufuai 
fervour in the difpute with the Colonifts, imagined 
that the* fame temper would continue to influence 
their condud: againft thofe who Ihould favour them: 
but they forgot that national antipathy, when aU 
other motives fail, is ftrong enough, of itfelf, to 
reftore energy to a people, and to call forth all theit 
eKertions. 

The French experienced this in the fuUeft man- 
ner. Inftead of the faint and languid oppofition 
-they expeded, they faw this nation ftart, at once, 
from that ftatc of indifference, in which it had fo 
long, and poflibly might have ftili longer remained, 
but for this infult and provocation from its ancient 
rival. The fpirit of emulation feized it immedi- 
ately; and it is no untruth to fay, that France, by 
becoming a party in the difpute againft Britain, gave 
it an entire new turn ; and inf ufed a degree of fpirit 
and a<aivity in all the meafures of this country, of 
which flie was the firft to feel the effefts, and, per- 
haps, to repent the caufc. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

Proceedings in Parliament. — Trial ofAdniiral KeppeU 

ttov. ao, nr^tlE meeting of Parliament, at the clofe 
1778- I of the feafon of aftion, was attended 
with anxious expedation, in what manner it would 
proceed in the midft of the new fcenes that had 
opened. 

The fubftance of the fpeech from the Throne^ 
was a reprefentation of the injurious condud: of 
France, a reliance on the fpirit and exertions of the 
nation in its own defence, the vigour and fuccefs 
with which the commerce of the enemy had been 
annoyed, and the fafety and profperity which had 
accompanied their own, the neceflity of employ- 
ing the moft refolutc efforts equally by land an4 
fea. 

Oppofition ftill continued inimical to the mini- 
ftry, and exprefled the higheft diflatisfaftion at the 
proi^e<9: of its being entrufted with the condudt of 
fo important a war as theprefent, after having ma- 
naged the affairs of the nation with fuch ill fuc- 
cefs. 

The bufinefs of the commiflion in America was 
mentioned with great difapprobation. It was repre- 
fented as difgraceful and ufelefs : the propofals it 
carried out, had, as foretold, been refufed by the 
Ameiricans, as unfatisfaftory ; and had only Ihcwn 
the impolicy of this country in the meafures it had 
adopted on that continent. 

There was one meafure, however, in which op- 
pofition concurred with an unanimitv peculiarly cha- 
raderiftic of the invariable difpofition of Engliih- 

mea 
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men towards France. The moil vigorous profecu-i 
lion of hoftilities was recommended againft that 
power. Hatred to this country, and views of htt 
own aggrandifement, were the fole motives that had 
induced France to attack Great Britain. It would, 
therefore, be the wifeft policy to turn the full tide 
of war upon that irreconcileable enemy^ and to em- 
ploy the courage and ftrength of the Britifli nation 
in taking the ampleft revenge upon a people, who 
ihewed themfelves determined to let no opportunity 
pafs of injuring this country, andof efFeftingi^s to-, 
tal ruin, if it were to be accompliihed* 

By diredling the operations of war againft ihe 
pofleflions of France, Ihe would be obliged to recall 
her, attention home, and be lefs at liberty tofupporc 
Iter new allies. Inftead of an advantage, Ihe would 
find her alliance with America a burden, which 
lofles and diftrefles, would probably induce her ta 
(hake off, or, at leaft, to lighten, by confining her 
defence chiefly to herfelf. Were Great Britain to 
exert the force Ihe had, with judgment and fpirit, 
the French would find her an overmatch in the prc- 
fentinftance; as the war would be almoft entirely 
a naval one, for which the refources of Great Bri* 
tain were peculiarly calculated. 

While oppofition recommended the moft adtivo. 
andfpirited meafures againft France, it equally re- 
probated the continuance of hoftilities againft the 
Colonies : all endeavours to compel them to fub- 
milfion, were additional motives for attaching them- 
felves to France. They fought and refifted, from 
the dread of falling under our domination : were 
that apprehenfion once removed, were they to be 
thoroughly convinced that we meant henceforth to 
treat them on the footing of friends, and of a peo- 
ple whom we were willing to confider as brethren, 
their animofity would ceafe; and notwithftanding 
the many caufcs we had given them for refentment, 

they 
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they would, on a return of kiiid treatment from thiS 
country, not be adverfe to a friendly accommoda- 
tion. To this there was every reafoh to think they 
would be induced, from the power we (hduld imme- 
diately acquire of cutting off their Cotnmunicatiott 
with France^ provided we diredtly withdrew our 
forces from America^ and applied them to the re- 
dudion of the French iflands. Thils would oblige? 
that power to fum up herwhole exertions for their de- 
fence, and totally to relinquilh the prdteftion of hef 
new allies. Were thefe to be fo unwife d$ to refufe tdi 
treat feparately, our ttaval force would eafily reftrain' 
them within their own limits, and prevent them fi*6m 
being of any affiftance to France. 

Such were the general allegations on the fide o^ 
oppofition ; to which they added feverai ftriftures 
on the dilatorinefs and impropriety of minifteria! 
itteafures, on the rupture with France firft taking 
place. 

The miniftry, after a general reply on the fubjeft 
of American affairs, entered into a particular jufti- 
fication of their meafures in the beginning of the 
campaign. The detention of the fquadton under 
Admiral Byron waSj they faid, indifpen'fible, until 
the deftination of that under Count D'Eft'aing waisr 
afcertained. A jundion of this latter with the Breft 
fleet, would have given France a fatal fupetiof ity in: 
the Channel, which was happily obviated by wait* 
ing till the Toulon fquadron had failed. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia was rcprefenteJ 
as abfolutely neceffary on the declaration of France 
for America. The large detachments that muft be 
drawn from our army on that continent, for the - 
purpofe of attacking the French iflands in the Weft 
Indies, would, by diminiftiing it, natufally con- 
trad its offenfive operations. To render them effi- 
cacious, it was requifite to comprefs and unite its 
ftrength within lefs exteniive bounds than before, 

when 
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When it was rtiore numerous and able to annoy the 
eiiemy at once in various places. New York was a 
more central afid convenient fituation than Phila- 
delphia. It lay open to the reception of fupplies 
and reinforcements ; it was a ftation where fleets 
and armies could remain in fecurity; and from 
whence expeditions could proceed with much 
greater difpatch than elfewhere, to any other part 
of the continent, or to the iflands. 

Among other difcuflions in the debates of this 
day, it was warmly aflerted, that a continuation of 
coercive meafures in America was highly expedient. 
Britain had ftill a number of friends in that large 
tountry. Many of thofe, who from their fituation 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the difpo- 
fitions of ^the natives, did not fcruple to affirm that 
two thirds of them were defirous of a reconciliation 
with Great Britain, upon the terms held out by the 
'commiifioners. The reafon why they did not ex- 
prefs their fentiments openly, was the terror of thofe 
who had arms in their hands, and were determined, 
at all events, to lupport the fyftem adopted by Con- 
grefs* Independence on the parent ftate was by no 
means the wifh of the generality of the better fort : 
it was chiefly the plan of a particular clafs of men, 
influenced by republican principles, and the ambi- 
tion of rifing to power and confequence. Confcious 
they could not compafs this by remaining in a fl:ate 
of peaceable fubjedtion, as heretofore, they had re- 
'folved, fooner than mifs their aim, to embroil their 
country in diflemions, to throw off its conncdion 
with Britain, and to call in the afliftance of fo- 
reigners againft all who fliould oppofe their de- 
signs. , 

Such being the fituation of the Colonies, it would 
be unworthy of that charafter of generofity and per- 
feverance, which the Britifti nation had always 
maintained, either to abandon the protcdtion of thofe 
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who adhered to this country, or to give ilp the (b* 
vereignty over it, without having firft exerted all 
its efforts to fupport the one, and to retain the 
other. 

But the principal fubjed: of debate was concerning 
an amendment to the addrefs, rcquefting an in- 
.quiry into the caufes of the prefent difficulties, and 
by what councils the kingdom had been brought in- 
to that perilous pofture of affairs, from which it waa 
become fo arduous a tafk to extricate it. 

Both parties, on this occafion, went over the long ' 
beaten ground of the innumerable arguments pro- 
duced by the American cbnteft ; but the minifteri^l 
.party proved the ftrongeft, though not without 3 
levere conflift, that lafted till near three in th.C' 
morning, when the addrefs was carried without the 
amendment, by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty-iix to one hundred and feven. 

In the houfe of Lords the debates were incompa- 
rably more violent than in that of the Commons. Op- 
pofition there affumed a method of proceeding en- 
tirely new, and that ftruck miniftry with the utmoft 
aftoniflimerit. In order to exprefs the more forcibly 
their difapprobation of the totality of meafures that 
were recommended by the royal fpeegh, and ap- 
proved of by the addrefs, they refufed their concur- 
rence to the prefenting of any. 

The motives alledged for this extraordinary flep, 
were the fame that had already been fo often re- 
peated; the incapacity of the prefent minifters, the 
ill fuccefs with which all their meafures had beejfi 
conftantly attended, the defpair of the nation that 
any change of fortune would be brought about 
through their means, the neceffity of placing fuch 
men at the head of affairs in this critical feafon, as 
the public could look up to with hope and confi- 
dence. 

They 
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They infilled upon a full and circumftantial i,p- 
quiry into the origin of the multiplicity of evils and 
diftrefles that afflidted the whole empire. Diflatif- 
fadion and fufpicion filled all denominations of fub- 
jeds: the naval and tnilitary clafles/in particular, 
exprefled a diffidence in thofe at the helm, and were 
involved in fuch diffentions as threatened the moft 
fatal confequences. Thefewcre evils of fuch mag- 
nitude, as required immediate infped:ion : unlefs a 
fpeedy cure was applied, they would prove mortal 
to the ftate; and no cure could be expected without 
a radical extirpation of the eaufe. A complete and 
impartial inquiry, who were the real authors of all 
thefe calamities, ought therefore to be inftituted, 
without any refpedtor exception of perfons. 

The miniftry condemned, in^ terms of the greatefl: 
feverity, this attempt to put a negative on the pre- 
fentation of any addrefs. They treated it as unpre- 
cedented and unauthorized byanyjuft reafoning, 
and utterly fubverfive of the harmony that ought to 
fubfifl between the executive and the deliberative 
power of the ftate, in fuch perilous times. 

Inquiries into the condudt of miniftry might be 
inftituted at any time; but ought never to prevent 
unanimity in fupporting government, efpecially in 
cafes of fuch exigency as the prefent. 

The whole fyftem of public affairs was now al- 
tered. The nature of the conteft was entirely dif- 
ferent from what it had been till the prefent crifis. 
The altercation between Great Britain and her Co- 
lonies, was now changed into a difpute between this 
kingdom and that of France. The queftion was, 
whether we ftiould paffively fubmit to the dictates 
of that imperious power, and fuffer it, without re- 
fiftance, to wreft our property out of our hands ? It 
was not fo much the lofs of this property that ihould 
afFed:us, as the indignity of acquicfcing tamely in 
the manner of its being loft. France had infidionfly 

Pa pretended 
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pretended to embrace a difinterefted and tieutral part 
in regard to this unhappy difpute ; but after deceiv* 
ing us with the warmeft profeffions of peace and 
amity, it had, contrary to all maxims of candoup 
and probity, broken through all thofe aflurances, 
and violated her faith, in a manner wholly incon- 
fiftent with that rank and cKaradter ihe aflumed, and 
totally derogatory to that high fenfe of honour oil 
which file fo much valued herfelf, and founded fo 
fuperiof a claim of refpeft. 

Allowing that the ufual praftice of politicians 
countenanced thefe deviations from public integri- 
ty, ftill it was incumbent on the party aggrieved by 
them, to Ihew his refentment, and to leek repara- 
tion for the injury done him, by every means in his 
power. The perfidious policy of the times might, 
in fome meafure, excufe thefe reciprocal adts of 
treachery, too common among nations; but the 
very aggreffors, in thefe cafes, did not expeft to 
efcape, without feeling the fevereft vengeance of 
thofe who were able to inflift it, 

France and America having made one common 
caufe, they could not be disjoined, and the profecu- 
tion of war with the one, neceffarily included hof- 
tilities with the other. To aft with remiflnefs in 
Atnerica, from an idea of bringing it fooner to a re- / 
conciliation, would be weaknefs in the extreme : it 
would expofe us to the contempt and derifion equal-^ 
\y of the French and the Americans. 

Neither America nor France were fuch objcdls 
of terror as fome people took a delight in repre- 
fenting them. The events of the laft campaign had 
fliewn that Britain was, in fadt, rather an objedt of 
terror to them. The Americans, it was well known^ 
dreaded to meet us oil equal ground ; and fhc 
French had, with particular .ca(re and folicitude, 
ftudied to avoid our fleets wherever they bad not 
a. decided and incomparable fuperioriiy« 

The 
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The war With France being a matter of neceflity* 
it was the duty of the houfe to ftand by the Throne* 
with their warmeft refolutions to fupport it againft 
that, antient and inveterate enemy. The nation at 
large expreffed the mod refolute determination to 
fecond the efforts of government. It would be 
fliameful in its rglers 16 appear lefs firm and ani^ 
mated on fo trying an occafion, and in fo jufl. a 
caufe. The prefent war with France was defenfive 
in every refpeft- Were the' conteft with the Co- 
lonies to bedeferving of reprehenfion on the part of 
Britain, ftill the quarrel with France was of its own. 
feeking; it behoved, therefore, every man who felt 
for the honour, as well as for the intereft of his 
country, to efpoufe its caufe unfeignedly, and with- 
out heiitation. Thofe who refufed to concur in 
fuch a requifite ar^d'laudable meafure, would merit 
BO other appellation than that of fpes to Great 
Britain. 

The iflue of this debate was, that the addrefs was 
carried, as propofed by miniftry, by a majority, 
upon adivifion, of fixty-feven 10 thirty-five. 

A few days after the meeting of Parliament, the 
proclamation of the third of October, iffued by the 
Commiffioners in America, was made a particular 
fubjedt of inveftigation iaboth Houfes. 

In the Houfe of Commons, the heavieft cenfures 
were paffed on that part of the proclamation which 
threatened harfli treatment to theColonifts, in cafe of 
their continuing in their adherence to France. — It 
was condemned as inhuman and barbarous, and un-i 
becoming a civilized and generous people. 

It was moved, in confequence, that an addrefs 
Ihould be prefented to the throne, expreffing the 
abhorrence of Parliament for thofe paflages in the 
proclamation, and requefting the King publicly ta 
tlifavow theni. 

^l Miniftry 
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Miniftry fupported the propriety of thofe pafla-t 
ges ; alltrting, that they imported no. more than that 
the Colonifts, by withdrawing themfelves from the 
obedience they owed to Britain, and throwing them- 
felves into the arms of France, were of courfe, be- 
come as much our enemies as that power itfelf, and 
could expect no more indulgence from this country,, 
in the couvfe of its future hoftilities with them, 
than France itfelf, 

A moft virulent and acrimonious debate enfued 
upon this occafion, which was at the fame time ac- 
companied with much collateral matter arifing from 
it, as well as with perfonal invedive. But the ad- 
drefs was rejected, upon a divifion, by two hundred 
and nine againft one hundred and twenty-two. 

An addrefs of the fame nature was propofed by 
the oppofition in the Houfe of Lords, and fup^ 
ported by much the fame arguments;' but it waa 
rejefted by a majority of feventy-one to thirty- 
feven. 

In the mean time, the ifTue of the engage- 
ment between the Britifli.and the French fleets, 
on the twenty-feventh of July, had become a fub- 
jed: of frequent and fevere difcuffion among all 
ranks and clafles. Great complaints were made 
throughout the fleet, thaj: by the impropriety of 
condud: of the Blue divifion, the opportunity of 
obtaining a complete vidtojy over the French fleet 
had been loft. 

The difcuffions on this matter became gradually 
the principal fubjed: of the public papers, and were 
carried on with a warmth and vehemence, that fet 
the whp.le nation into a- ferment of the mpft violent 
and outrageous nature, the friends of the Vice 
Admiral of the Blue were no lefs hot and pofitive irj. 
the defence of his condudt, than his opponent*^' 
were in its condemnation. Incenfed at the cenfo-» 
rious manner vyitli which ^t was treated, they la- 
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V^ured to reprefent it as brave and judicious beyond 
leprehenfion, and even fuperiorly n^eritorious to 
thkt of the commander it) chief. 

This altercation in the daily prints became a 
iource of the moft injurious and unguarded provo- 
^ cations on both fides of the queftion. Thofe who 
i^fpoufed the caufe of the Admiral, manifefted nfo 
lefs determination in contradiding the repeated ac- 
fcrtions of fuperior merit in his opponent^ and a©- 
cufing hiai in the moft open and explicit manner f 
being the real caufe of the efcape of the French 
fleet, througl^ bis dtfobedience of the fignals and 
orders of his commander, and by remaining at a 
d'fftance with hisdivifion, inftead of coming to the 
affiftance of the reft of the fleet. Thefe charges, 
ivhich were made with unufual ftrength and confi- 
dence, excited a geqeraj defire of a further elucida- 
tion of this matter. 

An accufatipn of fo weighty a nature was very 
grievous and alarming to Sir Hugh Patlifer. He 
- applied to Acjftiiral Keppel for a juftification of his 
conduft, and a clearance from thofe imputations 
whkh were fo hunful to his profeflional charac- 
ter. He required of him to fign and publifli a pa- 
per, ftating particulafrs relative to the engagement 
of the tvventy-feventh of July; one of which was to 
fpecify as a fad, that he did not intend by his fig- 
nals on the evening of that day, to renew the battle 
at th^t time, but to be in readin-efs- for it the next 
morning. 

On the rejedion of this demand by Admiral Kep- 
pel. Sir Hugh Pallifer publi(hed in one of the daily 
papers, a variety of circumftances concerning that 
engagement, which were prefaced by a letter, ta 
' which he figned his name. This* publication re-* 
lieded feverely on rhecondud of the Admiral. 

An attack fo public, and fo detrimental to hia 
^harader^ induced Admiral Keppel to declare to 
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the Admiralty, that unlefs Sir Hugh Pallifer fliould 
explain this matter to his fatisfaftion, he could not, 
confiftentlv with his irepqtatiop, ever adt conjointly 
with him/ 

This altercation happening before the meeting of 
Parliament, was, of courfe, taken notice of when it 
met. In the Houfe of Peers, the Earl of Briftol 
demanded of the firft Lord of the Admiralty, an 
inquiry into the condud: of the commanders of the 
fleet on the twenty-feventh of July, afiigning, as a 
reafon for thi? demand, the declaration of Admiral 
KeppeU that he would not refume the comniand, 
until fuch an enquiry had taken place. 

The anfwer to this requifition was, that circum- 
ftances did not require it. The confequences of 
the engagement on the twenty-feventh of July, had 
anfwered every'purpofe that could have been ex-r 
pe<5ted. The French fleet, though neither taken 
nor deftroyed, had been fo efFedtually difabled and 
diflie^rtened, that after flying away from the Engr 
lifti fleet in the night, to avoid a purfuit, it had not 
^ared to face it during the whole remainder of the 
campaign. All the benefits of the completed vid:ory 
had thereby been produced; the trade of this coun-r 
try had received the moft extenfive protection, 
while that of France had been ruined. 

The inftitution of an enquiry would be produc- 
tive of the moft fatal effefts. It would breed dif: 
fentions, and pccafion enmity and fadtion among the 
naval clafles. This would lead to the moft perni-r 
cious confequences, efpecially at a time when una- 
nimity was fo muph needed. Such an inquiry 
would no lefs injure the fervice, by depriving it of 
a number of officers, whofc attendance would be re-j 
quiflte on a trial of fuch importance, and who muft 
be abfent from their duty, while their prefence wa? 
fo much wanted in their different ft^itions, — 
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Thus the fuccefs of the preceding year would, ip 
a great degree, be defeated by fuch a meafure. 

This inquiry would no Jefs wpund the public peac^ 
pf the kingdom : parties would be formed on each 
fide, with all that heat and violence charafterifticpf 
this nation. Whichever way the matter was decid- 
jed, they would ftill remain, and fill the public with 
fufpicions and animofities, that would continue for a 
longtime po diftqrb t)oth public and private tranr 
quility. 

In the Houfe of Commons thi§ fubjefi: was taken 
up in the fame manner. It was urged, that as Adr 
miral Keppel had exprefled a public refufal to ferve 
in conjunftion with Sir Hugh Pallifer, the caufe of 
fuch a declaration ought to be made known, by a 
thorough inveftigation pf the conduft that had oct 
.cafioned it. " 

The nation had a right to be fully Informed of 
the nature of the contefl: between two officers ii| 
iuch high truft. Whoever of the two was in fault, 
pught unqueftionably to undergo condign punifli- 
pient. If the difpute proceeded from flight caufes^ 
they ought to be removed with all fpecd, and no 
difference be fuffered to fubfift between the princi-p 
pal commanders in the navy, among whom unani- 
mity was peculiarly neceffary in the difcharge gf 
^heir refpeftive duties. 

Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Pallifer, who 
were both prefent in the Houfe on this occafion, 
fpoke feverally to the point in queftion, in fuppor^ 
of their refpedtive condud:. The iffue of the con- 
tefl: between them was, that a motion was m.ade for 
^n addrefs to the Crovyn tp bring Sir Hugh Pallifer 
to a trial, for his behaviour in the late engagement 
>vith the French fleet. 

In anfwer to this motion. Sir Hugh Pallifer re- 
plied, in a fpeech of great warmth and vehemence^ 
^hat h^ had already demanded and o|ptained acourt- 
' * ' martia^ 
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martial to fit on Admiral Keppel, whom he charged 
with having, through his mifcondu<3:, caufed the 
failure of fuccefs in that engagement. 

This communication occafioned great aftonifh- 
iTient in the Houfe. It had been, and ftill con- 
tinued to be the general defire of individuals of all 
parties to heal this breach between thefe two offi- 
cers, and to prevent it from going any farther, at ^ 
time when the fervices of both were fo much need- 
ed. The feuds that would arife in the navy from 
fuch a litigation, were fully forefeen, and the mif- 
chievous influence they would have upon the affair$ 
of the nation. From thefe weighty motives, it was 
the cordial wifh of the Houfe to put an end to this 
altercation with all fpeed. 

It was therefore with univerfal concern the Houfe 
was informed of the determination that had been 
taken to bring Admiral Keppel to a trial ; the fore- 
fight of what would be the* refult of fuch a ilep, 
ftruck them with the greateft anxiety. 

Admiral Keppel conduced himfelf, on this oc«» 
cafion, with remarkable temper and coolnefs of ex- 
prefBon. He acquiefced without reludtance in the 
orders that had been laid upon him to prepare for 
a trial of his condudt, which he hoped would not, 
V»pon inquiry, appear to have been diflionourable op 
injurious to his country, any more than difgraceful 
t6 himfelf. 
Much difcontent was created, by the board of Ad^ 
, miralty's admitting the charges againft Admiral 
^ Keppel, and appointing a trial. It was condemned 
in the Houfe in terms of the greateft feverity. It 
was alTcrted to have been their duty to have la- 
boured with the utmoft earneftnefs, and exerted 
. their whole official influence, to ftifle this unhap- 
py difagreement between two brave and valuable 
men, the confequences of which they well knew^ 
and ought to have obviated^j by interpofing as rc- 

CQU- 
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conciliators, inftead of promoting the difpute, by 
confenting to bring it to a judicial and public hear- 
ing. Imputations of a heavier kind were made on 
this occafion, and expreffed with great explicitnefs 
Sind freedom of fentiments and language. 

The anfwer made by thofe who undertook to juf- 
tify the condudt of the Lords of the Admiralty was, 
that they could not confiftently with the imparti- 
ality which they owed to every officer of the navy^j 
refufe to receive all matters of complaint relating 
to fubjed:s of their department. They had no 
right to decide on the merits of any cafe laid before 
them; they wera bound to refer it to a court com- 
pofed of naval officers, who were the only proper and 
competent judges of each others conduct in profef- 
^onal matters. 

Every man in that line was naturally dcfirous to 
be tried by his peers. Both military and naval 
cafes were of fo complex and difficult *a texture, 
that none but perfons belonging to the profeffion 
had any pretence to pafs a judgment upon them. 
In conformity with thefe principles, which were 
founded upon the clearefl: equity, they left the de- 
cifion of the prefent altercation to the gentlemen of 
the navy, vvhofe honour and integrity in all inftancesi 
of this kind, had never been called in queftion, and 
by whofe verdidt alone it was but juft and reafonable 
that every officer in that line of fervice fhould wilh 
to ft and or fall. 

The arguments upon this fubjedt were manifold, 
jind urged with great heat and violence on botu 
fides. They were productive of uncommon ani- 
mofity and rancour, and opened a door to a fpirit of 
contention that diffufed itfelf through all claffes of 
fociety. 

People of moderation and candour lamented, with 
unfeigned lorrow, the rage and fury by which both 
pa^-ties were governed on this unfortunate emer- 
gency^ 
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gency. Such was the height of paflion that prevail-, 
^d everywhere, th^ the critical circumftances of 
the nation were wholly forgotten, and the atten* 
tion of the public entirely abforbed in this fatal dif-f 
pute. Individuals of all ranks, and all profeffions, 
engaged in it with as much zeal as if they had been 
perfonally concerned in the iffue. 

The diflatisfaftion that was excited upon this oc- 
^afion among the upper claffes in the navy, appeared 
in a memorial that was prefented to the King by- 
twelve of the oldeft and moft diftinguiftied Admi-p 
als; at the head of whom was the name of that great 
and illuftrious commander. Lord Hawke. 

The conduct of Sir Hugh Pallifer was therein 
condemned without referve; that of the Admiralty 
itfelf was feverely cenfured, as having eftablilhed a 
precedent pregnant with the moft ruinous confe- 
qucnces to the naval fervice of the kingdom. By 
the meafure it had now adopted, that board had 
fubmitted to become the inftrument of any in^ 
dividual who might be prompted by iniquitous mo- 
tives to deprive the navy of its beft and higheft 
officers. 

They reprefented it as a deftru<5tive violation of 
all order and difcipline in the navy, to permit and 
countenance long concealed, and afterwards preci- 
pitately adopted charged, and recriminatory accu-» 
fations of fubordinate officers againft their com- 
manders in chief. They reprobated it as highly 
improper and fcandalous, to fufFer men at once 
in high civil office, and in fubordinate command^ 
preyiqus to their making fuch accufations, to at- 
tempt to corrupt the judgment of the public, by 
pphlifliing libels pn their officers in a common 
newfpaper, which tended at once to excite dilTenn 
tions in the navy, and to prejudice the minds of 
thofe who were tq try the merits of the accufation, 
pgaipft the fuperior Qfficer. 

Wh^t 
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What added confiderable weight to this mettio* 
tial, was, that the majority of thofe who fubfcrib- 
ed it, were not only officers of the firft rank and im- 
portance in the navy, but unconnedled with the op- 
j^ofition, and attached by various motives to the 
court and miniftry. This evinced their condudt in 
the prefent inftance, to have been uninfluenced by 
confiderations of party. 

The minds of men, of all profeflions and degrees^ 
Were fo entirely engrofled by the trial of Admiral 
Keppel, that no bufinefs of any confequence. was 
agitated in either of the houfes of parliament while 
it continued. The moft ad:ive members in 
both were now at Portfmouth, detained by the in- 
tereft they took in the caufe of the two con* 
tendants. 

This famous trial began upon the feventh of Ja- 
nuary, feventy-nine, and laflicd more than a month, 
not ending till the eleventh day of February enfu- 
ing. After a long and accurate inveftigation of 
every fpecies of evidence that could be produced, 
upon a bufinefs of fuch intricacy, as well as impor- 
tance, the court-martial acquitted Admiral Keppel 
of all the charges that had been brought againft him, 
in the completed and moft honourable manner. He 
was declared in the cleareft and moft explicit terms, 
to have adted the part of a judicious, brave,. and 
experienced officer; and the accufatiori was con- 
demned in the fevereft language. 

The fatisfadion felt and exprefled upon the ac- 
quittal of Admiral Keppel, was confpicuous in the 
higheft degree. Both Houfes of Parliament voted 
him their thanks for the eminent fervices he had 
performed; and the whole nation refounded with his 
applaufe. 

The city of London diftinguiihed itfelf in the 
moft ftriking manner, by the zeal with which it 
teftified its participation in the general fatisfadion 

gf 
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of the public. It beftowed every honour and mark 
of refpeA in its power iipon Admiral Keppel; who 
certainly had ample caufe to congratulate himfelf, 
upon the many proofs of unfeigned efteem and at* 
tachment which he experienced upon this memo- 
rable occafion. 

The rcfentment againfthis accufer operated in no 
lefs flriking and forcible a manner. The tide of po- 
pular rage was fo ftrong, that it conftrained him to 
retire wholly from public life, and to refign all his 
employments. 

But notwithftanding the high degree of national 
favour and efteem in which Admiral Keppel now 
ftood, it was foon difcovered that they would avail 
little in reftoring him to authority and command ; 
and he thought it prudent to withdraw from a litu- 
ation wherein he found himfelf not acceptable. 

The diffatisfaftion occafioned by this treatment 
of Admiral Keppel, contributed powerfully to em- 
bitter the oppofition againft thofe who were confix 
dered as the authors of it. Thofe who prefided at 
the Board of Admiralty, underwent a fevere exami- 
nation of their condud:. It was reprefented as er- 
roneous and faulty in the extreme ; and no pain^ 
were omitted to lay it forth in fuch colours, as to 
make it appear deferying of the higheft reprehen- 
fion* 

Its conduA for a ferious of years was animadvert* 
ed upon, with the utmoft cenfure and reprobation* 
A multitude of fads and particulars were cited, in 
proof of the affertions, and in proof of the charges 
made againft thofe who adminiftered this depart- 
ment. Their condud: the lafl fummer efpecially, 
was adverted to as. greatly deficient in prudence, and 
as having expofed the kingdom to the moft ferious 
danger. 

Adminiilration made a long and circumftantiai 
reply to thefe charges. The debates upon this oci 

cafion 
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cafion were unufually animated ; and repeatedly cal- 
led forth the abilities of the different fpeakers on 
both fi^es. 

A refolution had been moved on the part of op>. 
pofition, in confequence of thefe charges, tending 
to condemn the condud: of the Admiralty during 
the preceding year; but it was rejeded by .a ma- 
jority of two hundred and four to one hundred and 
feventy. 

So inconfiderable a proportion in favour of mini- 
ftry, emboldened oppofition to refume its attack 
upon the Board; but it was again defeated by much 
the fame majority. 

The intent of oppofition in this latter attempt. 
Was to (hew that the ftate of the navy was inadequate 
to the vaft expences incurred for its fupport and 
augmentation. The chief argument ufed in proof 
of this affertion, was the fuperiority of the fums 
granted for the navy of late years, to thofe granted 
in former; from whence it was inferred, that the 
Navy ought to have been much more numerous. 

The circumftance chiefly alledged in exculpatioa 
of the Admiralty, was the larger fize of the Ihips at 
prefent conftrud^d, in comparifon of thofe built in 
the time alluded to in the eftimatc adduced by oppo- 
fition, 
Thefe debates concerning the navy were marked by 
the declaration of Lord Howe and Admiral Keppcl, 
the two principal officers at that time in the fea- 
fervice, that they were, determined to withdraw 
themfelves from it, while it continued under the 
prefent direction. 

This refignation was fhortly after followed by that 
of Sir Robert Harland, Sir John Lindfay, and fe- 
verai other officers of great reputation. So general 
were the difcontents, that no lefs, it was faid, than 
twenty Captains of the firft diftindlion in the navy, 
Iiad propofed to throw up their commiffions in a 

^ body. 
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body, on the fame day. Nothing but the fehfe of 
the very great need in which their country flood 6f 
their abilities, prevented them from executing their 
determination. 

I'hji readinefs to relinquifh the public fervice ifi 
ib many of the ableft naval commanders, excited a 
-general alarm throughout the nation, and bccatfioned 
a direft attack from dppofition againft the princi- 
pal Lord of the Admiralty. A motion was made, that 
an addrefs Ihould be prefented to the Ctown, for the 
removing him from his ftation at that board. 

Befides the arguments already alledged, the fpirit 
of difcontent and defedion now reigning in the navy, 
was chiefly infilled upon, and the danger of lofing, 
at a time when moft w^anted, the courage and capa- 
city of the beft officers in the navy. 

The reply to this charge was,- that they had not 
been difmifled ; their refignation was voluntary and 
unrequefted. They adled out of charafter, in aflum- 
ing the freedom to require that minifters Ihould be 
difcharged from their refpedlive departments. 
Should they continue to refufe their fervices to the 
jftate, others might be found to replace them. 
> After a violent altercation, that took up a great 
part of the night, the motion for the removal of 
Lord Sandwich from his office, was rejedled by a 
majority of two hundred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and eighteen. 

This debate was followed, within a few days, by 
the appointment of a committee, to inquire into the 
conduft of the American war. It took place at the 
requefl of Lord and Sir William Howe, in order to 
clear themfelves of any imputation of mifmanage- 
ment. 

An inquiry of this nature had long been earneftly 
defired by the public. Multitudes had been im- 
prefled with an opinion, that the redudlion of Ame- 
rica by fuch a force as had been fent from this coun- 
try 
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tty to that purpofe, would have been completed 
with facility in one, or in two campaigns at moft* 
They were impatient at the delay which attended 
this bufinefs, and were anxious to Ijnow what were 
the caufes of it. 

It was therefore become necefTary to lay befbre 
the public the real caufes of the failure of this im-* 
'portant objedt, and to inform them of thofe parti- 
culars, without the knowledge of which, they 
could not form an adequate idea of the fubjed: in 
queftion* 

To this intent Sir William Howe, in a fpeech 
Xvhich lafted near two hours, delivered with great 
precifion and perfpicuity, a narrative of his condud 
during the time he commanded in America. His 
"account was liftened to with uncommon attention ; 
and feemed to make a powerful impreffion upoa 
the hearers. 

The aflertions he made, and the fafts he advanced. 
Were fupported by the teflimony of feveral vvitnefles, 
equally refpeSable from their rank and charafter. 
They were. Earl Cornwallis, Major General Grey, Sir 
Andrew Hammond, Major Montrefor, Chief Engi- 
neer, and Sir George Ofborne, a member of the 
Houfe of Commons. 

From their concurrent allegations and remarks, 
they appeared to be clearly of opinion, that the 
forces fent to America, were at no period of the 
war fufficiently numerous to reduce it. That the 
real caufe of this was the inimical difpofition of 
the Americans, who were almoft unanimous in their 
determination to relift the efforts of Great Britain to 
fubdue them. It alfo proceeded from the nature 
of the country, which was peculiarly unfavourable 
to military operations. From thefe two confidera- 
rions, it was uncommonly difficult, and oftentimes 
impoflible, to reconnoitre the enemy, or to obtain 
any intelligence that could be relied on. touching 

Vol. III. No. j8. Q^ "^ ' ^^^ 
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the roads, the fituation of places, or of ground, of 
themeans of procuring forage or provifions. rot 
want of this latter article, efpecially, it was imprac- 
ticable for the army to aft at any diftance from the 
fleet, or without having pofleiEon of both fides of 
fome navigable river : and its motions were attend- 
ed with much delay, and often with great danger^ 
from being ufually confined in its march to a fihgle 
column. 

It appeared, at the fame time, from their tefti-' 
mony, that the encampment to which the Ameri- 
cans retreated, after the defeat at Long Ifland, in 
Auguft, feventy-fix, was fo itrongly fortified, and 
the enemy within it in fuch force, that it would have 
been an adt of the greateft temerity to have attack- 
ed it without artillery and the other neceflafy pre- 
parations for fuch an attempt. This particular was 
ftated in anfwer to thofe who had blamed SirWilliam 
Howe for not having made an immediate aflault ©h 
that encampment, 

A variety of other particulars wefe mentioned by 
them, in anfwer to other charges againft fome part? 
of his conduit. They were unanimdufly of opinion, . 
that his proceedings in the inftances animadverted 
upon, were the moft eligible and judicious he could 
have chofen. The fads they eftabliihed were fuch; 
in fliort, as proved him to have acSed with a valour 
and prudence adequate to the importance of hi^ 
command. 

In order to invalidate the affertioris made by Sit 
William Howe, together with the teftimonies ad- 
duced in his favour, two counter-witnefles were 
called in by the adverfe party. Thefe were Major 
General Robertfon, Deputy Governor of New York, 
^nd Mr. Jofeph Galloway, an American gentleman* 

The counter-evidence produced againft Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, chiefly tended to difprove or debilitate 
what had been depofed in his defence. — Its principal 
aim was to eftabliftx a great fuperiorlty in numbier 

o{ 
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6f fuch as were inclined to the caufe of Britain 
ahiong the natives of America, comparatively to 
thofe who oppofed it : that had a proper ufe been 
rtiade of this difpofition, it might have been ren- 
dered highly ferviceable, and would have eflentially 
contributed to a fuccefsful termination of the war* 
That the Britifti forces in America were fully ade- 
quate to the fuppreflion of all refiftance. That the 
country was hot fo full of obftrudtions and impedi- 
ments in the way of armies as had been reprefented. 
That its woods and forefts were noobftacles to pre- 
vent armies from marching in as many columns as 
they judged proper. That the Britifh troops ex- 
celled the Americans in their own methods of bufli- 
fighting. That the American army had ufually, if 
not at all times, been inferior in ftrength to what it 
had been reprefented. 

Various charges of mifcondu<9: were alfo brought 
againft both Lord and Sir William Howe; but they 
were fuch as had been already contradicted in the 
xnoft pofitive and cliredt manner, by the previous de-* 
pofitions in their favour. 

It was particularly noticed during this examina- 
tion, that llrong credit was due to the tcftimony ' 
brought for them. It refted upon perfons of known 
integrity and judgment. Their knowledge was ga- 
^:hered from what thcf had perfonally feen and ex- 
perienced. They had been ocular witneffes of the 
events they defcribed, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the meafures upon which they had delivered 
their opinions : they were military men, and in that 
Jight were competent to decide on military trani^ 
adtions, efpecially fuch at which they were pre- 
fent. 

The fame advantages were not found, in a pro- 
portionable degree, in thofe whofe teftimony was 
brought to combat theirs. One of them was not a 
military man ; and though the other was a gentle- 

Q_2 man 
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man of a very refpedlable charafter, as well as aH 
officer of great merits yet he had chiefly been ih 
garrifons during the prefent wai, and had not aflift* 
ed at thbfe operations which were ndw the objeft 
of inquiry. It was no lefs obferved, that the evi- 
dence for Sir William Howe was affirmative and 
circuniflantial; that againfl: him, general and ne- 
gative* 

The inquiry into the condudl of Sir William 
Howe, encouraged General Burgoyne to folicit the 
Houfe to ajBbrd him alfo an opportunity of clearing 
hirafelf of the cenfures which he had fo largely ex- 
perienced* 

His requeft appeared fo rcafonable, and he had 
been treated of late with fo much feverity, that ali 
parties concurred in thinking, that he demanded no 
more than what he was juftly entitled to exped: from. 
the equity of that Houfe. He was accordingly per- 
mitted to produce the neccffary authorities for his 
juftification. 

The witnefles that appeared on his behalf, were. 
Sir Guy Carleton, Governor of the Province of 
Quebec at the time of General Burgoyne's expedi- 
tioft; the Earl of Belcarras, Captain Money, Quar- 
ter Mailer General of his army; the Earl of Har- 
rington, Major Forbes, Captain Bloonifield of the 
Artillery, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kingfton, Adju- 
tant-General. 

The firfl: of thefe officers excepted, whofe duty 
retained him at Quebec upon that occafion, the 
Others had attended General Burgoyne during the 
whole time of his expedition, and had, of courfe, 
been prefent at the tranfadlions that were^now to be 
fubmitted to a parliamentary examination. 

The account they laid before the Houfe was^ 
remarkably accurate and perfpicuous. As they 
had Ihared in all the hardlhips and perils of that 
memorable enterprize, they were, fully qualified to 

defcribe 
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defcribe it in its proper colours. The teftimony 
they gave, was fuch as placed General Burgoync's 
pharadter in the moft meritorious and confpicuous 
light. 

It appeared, that throughout the whole of this ex- 
pedition, the General had, as occaiions required, a&ec) 
equally the part of a commander and of a foldier. 
That amidft the difappointments and diftreffes they 
were continually ftruggling with, the attachment of 
all ranks in his army to his perfon, continued un» 
flial^en. That during the inceflant toils, difEcuU 
ties, and dangers of this unfortunate campaign, no 
murmur, nor difcontent of any kind, w^s exprefled 
limong the numbers wha compofed it, againft any 
part of his conduA or behaviour. That when ii: 
was found their patience and courage had been e3^- 
erted in vain, and that all hopes of fuccefs were at 
^n endj ftill they were ready to follow him to the 
field, and to die with their arms in their bands. 

A variety of particulars relating to this expedit 
tion were alfo cleared up, entirely to his honour, 
aiid the removing of feyer^l charges and ii>finyationa 
to his difadyantage. 

There was, at the fame time, a circumftance 
mentioned, which the liberality of fentiments of the 
witneffes would not permit them to fupprefs. They 
made an explicit and candid acknowledgment of 
the courage and intrepid behaviour of the Ameri^ 
cans; fully refuting thofe fcandalous furmifes of 
their deficiency o.f fpirit, that had been tpo readily 
adopted by thofe who were unacquainted with their 
chara&er, and that were no |^fs iham^eful in thofe 
who propagated or admitted them, than. ii>juriou& 
and unjuft to thofe who fuffeired from fo bafe an4 
groundlefs an imputation. 

It was remarked by numbers of the moft judici-? 
pu ndividuals in the nation, in confequence of thefe, 
paliamentai^y difquifitions intathe condud: of Sir 

Ct3 WUUam 
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William Howe and General Burgoyne, that the fpi- 
rit of defamation lately gone forth, and that feemed 
particularly levelled at the moid exalted characters 
in the naval and military line, would, if not 
checked in due time, produce the moft fatal 
confequences to the nation, by depriving it of 
its beft officers, through the averfenefs that would 
prevail among them to undertake a fervice attend- 
ed with fo much difcouragement^ and that expofed 
every man whofe good fortune did not come up to 
the full expedations that had been formed, to ob- 
loquy and (lander without meafure, and to be ren^ 
dered, by the bafeft arts, an objedt of univerfal 
odium. 

While thefe tranfadions were occupying the at- 
tention of the Houfe of Commons, that of the 
Lords was no lefs bufily taken up with thofe. inqui- 
ries and examinations into the ftate of the navy, 
which had, in the preceding feflions, occafioned fo 
many debates among them. 

What rendered the injury, now carrying on in 
the Houfe of Lords, the more remarkable, was the 
perfon who exerted the moft aftivity in bringing it 
forward. This was the Earl of Briftol, a nobleman, 
v^hofe life, through a complication of infirmities and 
difeafes, was evidently drawing to a fpeedy end ; 
but whofe refolution and induftry remained un- 
broken to the laft. 

He was chiefly affifted in this tedious and difficult 
bufinefs, by the Duke of Bolton and the Duke of 
Richmond. This latter nobleman was obliged, in 
his abfence, to fUpply his place in fome of the moft 
intricate parts. 

The firft ftep that was taken, was to demand the 
official papers and documents neceflary for fuch an 
iftveftigation. Here again a refufal was made, on 
the ground 1q often pleaded, of the danger that 
'' * - wou)4 
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would arife from difclofing, in fo public a manner, 
the adtual ftate of the navy in fuch a critical time. 
. This refufal was refented with the utmoft vehe^ 
mence by the Earl ofBriftol, in whofe name the 
demand for papers had been made. As foon as he 
was able, he repaired to the Houfe ; and, notwith- 
ftanding he was fo weak as to be unable to (land 
without crutches, he fpoke with a ftrengthand ani» 
mation that ftruck the whole Houfe with amaze- 
ment. 

The fpeech he made was full of the moft bitter in- 
veftives againft the Earl of Sandwich, whofe con- 
dud, as Firft Lord of the Admiralty, he depidted in 
the moft opprobrious colours. He explicitly gave 
notice, that his intent was to convidt that nobleman 
of malvcrfation, and to effed: his removal from the 
department wherein he npw prefided. 
. Lord Sandwich, in a firm and fpirited Ipeecb, 
combated very circumftantially the various attacks 
upon his adminiftration, and declared that whatever 
errors he might have committed, he had it amply 
in his power to make it manifeft to all the impartial 
and unprejudiced world, that he had afted in every 
branch of the department committed to his charge^, 
with the ftridteft integrity, and the clearefl: endea- 
vours to benefit the public. 

In the courfe of the debates occafioned by this 
fubjefl:,a moft violent difcuffion took place on the 
appointment of a commander in chief over th^ 
grand fleet, intended for the Channel and Home 
fervice. 

The perfon appointed to this high and important 
ftation was Sir Charles Hardy, a brave and expe- 
rienced officer ; but now advanced in years, and 
who had long retired from the aftive fcenes of a na- 
val life, with an intention never to return to them. 
He was at this time Govei^nor of Greenwich Hof- 
pitaL 

Qa It 
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It was aflerted by oppofiton, that the confequen-t 
, CCS of the behaviour of thofc who prefided at the 
Admiralty were alarming in the mod fcrious degree. 
They had driven from the fcrvice of their country 
the moft eminent officers in the navy. They were 
now reduced to the neceffity of applying to an el- 
derly gentleman, broken with age and ipfirmiticSj, 
to accept of a command from which he would gladly 
have been excufed. 

But fuch, it wasfaid, was the rancour with which 
men of real merit and elevated minds were pro-; 
fecuted, for not bowing with meannefs a^d fcrvility 
to the caprice and prefumption of people in power, 
that, fooner than employ fuch men, however their 
abilities were wanted in thefe calamitous times, they 
would hazard the fafety and the very exiflence erf* 
the ftate, by committing its defence to pcrfons 
much inferiorly qualified, and who were univprlally 
known to be paft that time of life and ftrength 
which was requifite for the great funftions to which 
they were fo imprudently called. 

The Earl of Briftol, according to the notice 
he had given, having colleded the materials on 
which he intended to reft his charges againft the 
Earl of Sandwich, laid them before the Houfe on 
the day which had been appointed for that purpofe. 
He accompanied them with a fpeech, wherein he 
took great pains to enforce the propriety of dif* 
placing that nobleman. Among other particulars, 
he ftated, that a funi of feven millions had been 
expended on the navy within the laft feven yearSt 
above the proportion allotted in any like period be- 
fore, and yet the navy was evidently on the dc^ 
creafe. 

The Earl of Sandwich made a lopg and animated 
fpeech injuftification of his condudt. He reprefentedt 
the ftate of the navy as vigorous and flouriftiing, fron^ 
the number of large and 9apital fl;^ips it contained,, 

mueK 
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much exceeding the dimenfions of thofe confl:rud^4 
fome years before. He pofitively denied the eftt* 
mates and calculations made by the Earl of 3rifto| 
refpedting the charges and expences of building an4 
Repairing the navy 

The debate upon this oecafion was long, and ac^ 
compained with great warmth. The fpeakers ex^* 
erted themfclves on both fides in amor^ than ordiT 
nary manner. On putting the queftion, the motion 
for the removal of Lord Sandwich was rejeded by 
a majority of feventy-eight to thirty-nine. 

This rejection produced a ftrong proteft, figned 
by twenty-five Jx)rds, The Earl of Briiftol drew 
up a feparate one in his own behalf, wherein he cn^ 
tered into a detail of the motives that had induced 
him to propofe the motion that had been reje&ed^ 
It was the laft public tranfa^ion with whiqh thai; 
celebrated nobleman clofed ap aftive aiid variegated 

It was obferved by the public, in regard to thofe 
repeated inquiries into the ftate of the navy, that 
whoever was in fault, one matter was clear, whicl^. 
was, That the truth, in all thefe difquifitions, was 
fo difficult to come at, from the perplexed and cnd- 
lefs mazes of accounts and examinations wherein it 
was involved, that true wifdom would confift iq 
cordially forgetting and forgiving the various mif- 
fakesinto which the moft intelligent are apt to fall^ 
while there was reafon to believe they were unin* 
■ tentional, and proceeding only from the inherent 
incapablenefs pf hpipan pature to excel in every 
f?f|)e(a, 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

Pedaration of Spain in favour of America^ 

1779? 

DURING thefe difputes and contentions in 
Great Britain, the French minifter was fe- 
duloufly emplay ed in procuring the acceflion of Spaia 
.10 .the caufe it had efpoufed. 

^ Experience had flhown France, that notwith-^ 
Handing the hopes Ihe bad conceived from her vaft^ 
preparations, they were not adequate to the defign 
ihe had. formed, of compaffing the fubmiffion of 
Great Britain to the terms ihe had planned in con:- 
junftion with the United States of America.. She 
faw her commerce in evident danger of being tOr 
tally ruined, ai^d the refources of her marine, of 
CQurfe, effeftyally deftro.yed, The danger'was imr 
minent and immediate. In the fpace of one twelver 
month more, (he had every reafon to apprehend 
that the fleets and privateers of Britain, were they 
to proceed as they hacj begun, would reduce her to 
fucb diftrefs, as to compel her to re^inquiih the ot^ 
jedt flie had folong kept in view. ^ 

In this extremity, Ihe reminded the Court of 
Spain qf the obligations incumbent upon it, in vir- 
tue of the Family Con>paa:. She reprefented the 
^onfeque^ce^ of fuffering Gre2^t Britain once more 
to give the law to France, Were the French bj^ncl^ 
of the line of Bourbon to be thus humbled, the 
Spanifh branch could not fail to participate in ita 
humiliation. Thus they would both be degrade4 
a fecond time in the eyes of all Europe. 

At 
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At the time when the Convention at Saratoga took 
place, the French miniftry, which had long been 
waiting for fuch'an opportunity of coming to a rup- 
ture with Great Britain, immediately propofed tp 
the Spanifli Court an union of their mutual ftrength, 
in order to compel Great Britain to acknowledge the 
independence of America. The entire overthrow of 
the Britifli power was laid before that Court as the in- 
fallible confequence offucha lofs as thatofthe vaft 
dominions poffefled by Great Britain in America* 
This would reduce it fo low, that henceforth tho 
Houfe of Bourbon might look upon itfelf a§ deli-^ 
yered from its capital enemy. 

But the folicitations of the French miniftry were 
not'fuccefsful. Spain did not, at that time, think it 
in auy wife her intereft to co-operate in the difrpem^ 
berment of the Britifli empire. Several of her poli* 
ticians were no lefs difpofed to look forward to future 
contingencies, than to confult the feeming intereft.of 
the day. Thcfe were by no means inclined to precipi^ 
tate matters in a bufinefs that . appeared to them to 
require mature deliberation. France was unufually 
impatient to draw Spain into her meafures upon thi$ 
pccafion. This they were not furprized at, when 
they confidered that its American pofleflions were 
but of fmall importance, comparatively, to thofeof 
Spain, and that the nature of them differed effen^ 
tially from that of the dominions of the Spanifl^ 
^rown in that vaft hemifphere. 

The precedent of a fuccefsful rebellion, was look- 
ed ypon at the Court of Spain as too dangerous to 
be forwarded and encouraged in the manner pro- 
pofed by France. The poffefKons of Spain were in 
many refpefts fimilar to thofe of Great Britain in 
that part of the world. Should the prefent conteft 
tetween them and that Crown terminate in its lofing 
them^ an event fo remarkable could not fail to, 

niafcc 
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piake an impreffion on the inhabitants of the Spanifh 
fetlement^ in America. 

Notwithftanding the fidelity and fubmiffion pro- 
fefled by the Spanifh Colonies in America, there 
was reafon to apprehended that the defeftionof the 
Britifh Colonifts would be attended with pernicious 
fffedts. It was well known that there were turbu- 
lent fpirits in many of the provinces of Spanilh 
America. Thcfe would pot omit to avail themfelves 
of fo ftriking an inftance of fucccfs, to excite dif- 
contcnts and commotions, and would hold up th^ 
example of Britifti America to thofe who were fe^ 
ditioully inclined, in order to animate them to tread 
in the fame fteps. 

Were Spain to afiifl: the Britifh Colonics in their 
rcfiftanqe to the parent (late, and become inftru- 
mental in procuring their independence, it could 
tiot be dqubted that Great Britain would Ipfe no op* 
portunity to c^e^ a fimilar diimemberment of tb^ 
Spaniih empire. A retaliation of this nature would 
become an immediate objed: of her politics; and 
her ftrength was fo great, that aided by the* alli- 
ances flie might form in Europe, and by the incli-? 
pation of thofe multitudes whom views of perfonal 
intereft might feduce from their allegiance in Spa- 
pifh America, Ihe would with the more likelihood 
accomplifh a projedt of that nature, as (he would not 
probably attempt it till Ihe had taken the precaution 
tp involve the Houfe of Bourbon in fuch difputes on 
the continent of Europe, as would require the full 
employment of its whole ftrength by land, and pre- 
clude it from making any confiderable exertions al 
fea. 

Buyt exclufive of thefe confiderations, which were 
evidently well founded, Spain ought no lefs to carry 
Its views fanher than the prefent time. True it 
was, that a family compaft fubfifted between th© 
frei3|ch and Spanifh branches of the ^oufe of Bour-^ 

Vonj 
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bdn ; but it was not irrevocable. It was founded 
much more on perfonal regard than upon national 
intereft. France and Spain, antecedently to the 
date of their being ruled by princes united by con- 
fanguinity^ had been as much noted for their reci- 
procal enmity as arty nations in Europe i the Englifh 
themfelves were not more hoftile to the French than 
the Spaniards had been. 

This fpirit of mutual oppofitibn, though laid for 
the prefent, might revive^ and become as powerful 
in its operations as in any preceding ara. Thert 
had already happened a breach between the two 
crowns 2 it had even taken place not long afceif 
the accefflon of the very firft Prince of iht 
Houfe of Bourbon that wore the Spanifli crown* 
Circumftanccs might alter fo much, as to produce 
events of the like nature, perhaps much fooner than 
expedted. The temper and difpofition of the French 
and Spanifti nations were notorioufly oppofite ; and 
were, in that refpedt, remarkably fufceptible of dif- 
like and averfion. This antipathy of charadter, 
it was well known, had oftentimes produced moft 
deplorable eifeiSts among the military claffes of each 
jpower. Though embodied in the common fervice 
pf their refpedtive fovereigns, neither officers nor 
ibldiers could live together on terms of friendftiip: 
their fwords were inceffantly drawn againft each 
other in private quarrels. Where individuals were 
fo ready to differ, it could not be expefted but fooa 
or late the public, of which they compofed a part^ 
would partake at lail in this inittiical frame 01 
mind. 

Were Spain and France again to become rivals, 
the former would, in fuch cafe, have ample caufe 
to repent its having co-operated in the diminution 
of the power of Great Britain, which was, from its 
interefts and fituation, much better calculated for 
an ally to Spain than France ; a connexion with 

which 
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ivhich was produdive of much lefs profit; either t6 
individuals or to the public. 

From thefe various motives, it was reprefented as 
unadvifeable to be aiding in the downfal of a power^ 
whofe friendlhip might be found highly, valuable 
Upon future occafions. In preffing Spain with fo 
much eagernefs to join in its deftruftion, who could 
tell whether France itfelf had not an eye to what 
\vas now furmifed, and did not fecretly wilh, by the 
depr^ffion of Great Britain, to deprive Spain of the 
fupport it would receive from that quarter, in cafe 
of a breach of that union which now fubfifted be- 
tween tjie two crowns j much more than between the 
two nations; 

Such were the reafonings and ideas that prevailed 
among feveral of the members of the Spanifli mini^ 
ftry, on the firft application of the Court of France 
for its interference in favour of America. 

In confequence of the averfenefs which was tefti- 
fied on the part of Spain, at that time, to coincide 
with the meafures of France, the negociations with 
the commiffioners of the United States were carried 
on without its participation; and the alliance with 
them was concluded, and notified to the Court of 
London, without any previous confultation with the 
Spanifli miniftry. 

It was not till the greater part of the year feventy- 
eight was elapfed, that France refumed her felici- 
tations at Madrid. From whatever caufe it might 
proceed, they were more fuccefsful than before. 
TheSpanifh monarch was at laft. prevailed upon to 
make an offer of his mediation between France, 
North America, and Great Britain. 

He adled, upon this occafion, with great forefight 

and circumfpeftion. He waited till the military and 

•naval forces that had been employed in the late 

quarrel between Spain and Portugal, were returned 

from Brazil, and till the rich fleets from Mexico 

and 
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•fend P^ru were fafely arrived in the harbours, of 
•Spain. As foon as thofe were iecured, he aflumed 
the charafter of Mediator between the powers at 
war. 

Great Britain was not averfe to his attempting a 
pacification upon fuch terms as comported with her 
intereft and dignity. A fufpicfon, however, was not 
groundlefsly entertained, that he would lean to the 
fide of a prince of his family. 

The terms propofed by the Spanifh Monarch 
were, that both parties fhould immediately difarm, 
and agree to a univerfal ceffation of hoftilities in all 
parts of the world : That all parties fhould remain 
in pofleflion of the places and territories they occu- 
pied at the time this fufpenfion took place : That a 
meeting Ihould be appointed, where the minifters 
of France and Great Britain Ihould fettle their re- 
ipedtive differences : That France ihould not inter- 
fere in the fettlement of the difpute between Great 
Britain and the States of America, which fhojuld be 
left entirely to the decifion of Spain : That in the 
'mean time, the American States fhould be treated 
with on a footing of independency ; and that in cafe 
6n accommodation was not effeded, hoftilities 
fhould not re-commence till a twelvemonth's nptice 
had been given of fuch an intention. 

Thefe terms were, by fome politicians, efteemed 
far from difadvantageous to Great Britain. That in 
particular which prefcribed a ceffation of hoftilities, 
was confidered as highly favourable to this country. 
It would give time for the refentmenc of the Ame- 
ricans to cool, and would afford opportunities to 
'form fuch plans of reconciliation with them,, as 
might prove acceptable. By leaving the Britifh 
forces in pofTeflion of the places where they were 
ftationed, be^neficial conceffions might be procured 
for the reftoration of them. Were the ncgociations 
to prove ineffedtii^l, leifure would be afibrdcd to 

Great 
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Great Britain to put herfelf in a ftrong^r (late o( 
preparation for the renewal of hoftilities ; and not 
improbably to form a counter-alliance td that of 
France anid America; which j by finding cmploymeiit 
for the French armies, would neceffarily weaken 
their naval force^ to the great detriment of their 
American allies. 

To thefe confidcrations was added, the prdbabi- 
tity that the Spanifh monarch would ilot intereft 
himfelf with fo much warmth for the intercfts of the 
United States as their French allies ; and that pof-* 
fibly the cdnvidtion of the dangerous confequences 
which would refult to Spain^ from a termination of 
the difpUte in favour of the Britilh Colonies^ would 
induce him to aft rather with lukewarmnefs in their 
concerns* 

This motive in particular. It has been faid, ren- 
dered France ilfelf fomewhat indifferent in regard 
to this mediation. She accepted it in full confi- 
dence that the fpirited difpofition of the Briti(hgo«» 
Vernment would not comply with the propofals of 
the Court of Spain. 

Herein ihe was not deceived. Notwithftanding 
at^c candour and impartiality at firft prof&Ted by the 
Spanifh miniftry, the conditions it held out to Bri- 
tain, in behalf of France, appeared fo detrimental 
land injurious to this country, that they were^ with- 
out hefitation, declared inadmiffible. 

On this declaration, Spain immediately deter- 
mined to join the aflbciation of France and Nprth 
America againft Great Britain. This refolution was 
taken fo abruptly, on receiving the denial of the 
Britilh Court to coincide with the meafures pro- 
pofed, that it became evident, the mediation that 
had been preferred was not founded on a fufficienc 
bafis of impartiality to render it fafe and eligible. 
The intention of the Court of Spain feemed rather 
to didate than mediate^ The terms of peace were 
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fticli as Great Britain could not liften to, without de- 
tra<fting from the determination flie had taken to prc- 
ferve her reputation unfullied, whatever lofles (he 
might incur through the events of war, and thof? 
cafualties which neither human prudence can fore- 
fee, nor valour prevent* 

The rejeiftion of Hhe plan of pacification framed 
at Madrid, was an objedt of the utmoft aftonifliment 
to the political world* It was fully und«rftood every- 
where, that the alternative of refufing the mediation 
of Spain would be an acceffion of that power to the.' 
confederacy againft Great Britain ; and it was there- 
fore univerfally imagined, that fooner than expofe 
herfelf to fo manifeft a rifk, fhc would yield to ne* 
ceffity, and cpmply with the decifions of that Cdurc 
rather than provoke its enmity* 

Such indeed was the conduct which good policy 
feemed to prefcribe, in the opinion of the majority 
of people throughout Europe. To adopt any other 
•was generally condemned as the effedj" of obftinacy 
and pr^fumption. 

But this opinion, though general, had many op- 
ponents. It was^ contended, that in public, as well 
as in private life, there were occurrences wherein 
flatcs, no lefs than individuals, were bound, by the 
rules of honour and magnanimity, to venture theic 
deftnidion, fooner than forfeit the rank and reputa- 
tion they had acquired. lUuftrious precedents mi- 
litated in favour of this idea, both in ancient and 
modern hiftory. When the immenfe armies of Per- 
fia invaded Greece of old, that brave people refolved 
to perilh fooner than fubmit, though certainly every 
apparent chance was againft them : they were but a 
handful in comparifon of their enemies ; but they 
marched forth with a determination to die or to con- 
quer. Armed with this refolution, they fought the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, and triumphed 
over the greateft power on earth. 

Vou 111. No. 19: R Tht 
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The Romans had trod in their footfteps with 
equal fuccefs. When nearly overwhelmed by the 
viftorious arms of Carthage^ they did notdefpondl 
they difdained to offer any conditions of peace to 
their haughty enemy: they continued to face hitn 
with unabated courage ; and, through their invin- 
cible perfeverance in the midft Of loffesand defeats^ 
they at length overcame him* 

In latter ages examples of the fame kind were not 
wanfing, Holland, in the laft century, had withftood, 
in its jufl defence, the combined attacks of the two 
greateft powers in Europe. In the century preced- 
ing, when the power of Spain was at its higheft 
fummir, and alone almoft equal to that of all the 
reft of Europe, England did not hefitate to go forth 
and oppofe the vaft armament fhe had prepared for 
the conqueft of this kingdom* Though incompa-> 
ably inferior in ftrength and number of ihipping^ 
and of men, and every requifite for fo unequal and 
arduous a trial, fhe gave Spain a meeting on the 
ocean ; and through her courage and conduct proved 
invincible. 

Her ficuation at prefent^ compared with hef cif- 
cumftances in thofe days, was far preferable, evert 
propprtionably to the combination of enemies flie 
had how to encounter* The marine of Spain, it was 
computed^ would make an a<ftual addition of about 
fixty (hips of the line to that of France, befides % 
few more that were conltrufting. This, doubtlcfs^ 
comppfed a formidable lift ; bur, though fuperior in 
number of veflfels to that of Great Britain^ it wad 
not to be queftioned this latter counted a much 
greater number of able feamen and experienced 
officers. 

Thus, notwithftanditig the determination adopted 
by Great Britain might leem to be dictated by tc* 
nierity, yet, when it was duly confidered, it woul4 
be found not unworthy of a wife and valiant peoplcj 
» - i who 
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who had weighed, with coolnefs and circumfpeftion, 
the rcfpeftive fituation of themfelves and of their 
enemies ; and who faw good reafons, upon mature 
deliberation, to hope they fhould be able to ftem the 
current now running foforcibly againft them. They 
clearly perceived its violence would not be lafting ; 
and muft, from a variety of caufes, lofe its ftrength 
in a fhort time; while their own, on the contrary, 
would increafe by the difcouragement their enemies 
would feel on finding themfelves incapable of over- 
coming them, and the confequetit difunion fuch a 
difappointment would produce. 

Such were the ideas entertained by many of the 
founded heads in Europe* This triple alliance of 
France, Spain, and America, did not, in their ap- 
prehenfions, carry that intrinfic ftrength and firni- 
nefs which is requifite for the atchieving of great 
defigns. Its appearance was much more formidable 
than its reality; and it evidently harboured the feeds 
of a fpeedy diffolution, or an inefFedtual fu|pfift- 
ence. 

The contrariety of character, inherent by nature, 
and every caufe that operates moft forcibly on the 
paffions of men, marked in a particular manner every 
branch of the confederacy* United from motives 
of neceffity on the one fide, and of ambition on the 
other, each party cheriftied its own feparate views, 
and paid little, if any, attention to thofe of the 
other. 

Independency and Freedom were the fole objefts 
of America. Provided thefe were fecured, the gran* 
deur of the Houfe of Bourbon could not be fuppofed 
to dwell in the wiflies of fo fenfible and judicious a 
people as the natives of the Britifli Colonies. The 
liberal education and extenfive knowledge of politics, 
and of the European world, poffefled by the leading 
and genteel claffes among them, left no room to 
doubr^ that, could matters be fettled with Britain on 
Ra the 
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the footing they propofed, and every fufpician erf 
hoflile intentions from that quarter thoroughly re-, 
moved, an union with France and Spain againft Bri* 
tain, would be no defirable objed: to them, either ia 
point of intereft or inclination. 

. Brought up in habits of antipathy againft both 
thofe nations, in the midft of the continual fuccours 
they were receiving and expefting from them, thejr 
felt no cordiality Un either- Nor could this be im- 
^>uted to deficiency of proper fentiments. They 
viewed France and Spain in too juft a light to afcribe 
their protedtion to any other than the real motive,, 
which was the dcfire of humbling Great Britain, 
Generofity and compaflSon for an opprefled and in-' 
jujred people could not, in common reafon, be fup- 
pofed 10 influence fuch abfolute and arbitrary Courts 
as thofe of Verfailles or Madrid, It was their owrt 
intereft, diverted of all other confiderations, that 
prompted them to efpoufe the caufe of the Britilh ' 
Colonies. 

Nor were either France or Spain fo ignorant a» 
to imagine that the Britifh Colonies were not duly 
fenfiblc from what impulfe they both adted in the 
prefent jundure. This reciprocal confcioufnefs of 
the radical caufes of the connection between them, 
prevented all mutual affedtion and cordiality ; and. 
weakened, in no fmall degree, the confidence that 
was indif{>enfably'requifite in the co-operations of 
the different parties. 

The very principle on which the Britifh Colonifts 
founded the right of their refifl:ance,mufl indubitably 
have rendered them odious to their protestors. A 
right to oppofe tyranny, and to cafl off fubjedtion 
to princes who were guilty of oppreffion, was a 
maxim which no mnn in France or Spain durft avow. 
Yet fuch was the foundation on which the Ameri- 
cans built their pretenfions to fhake off their obedi- 
ence to the Crown of Great Britain, and tp apply 
for afSftance to thefe powers.. 

The 
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The fadt was, that both thefe Courts confidered 
them as rebels who were deferving of the fevereft 
cliaftifement ; but who, at the fame time, happened 
to prove fuch convenient inftruments of their poli- 
tics, that they were willing, in favour of that con- 
fideration, to iet afide the unjuftifiablenefs of their 
conduA, and afford them the ampleft countenance. ' 

Another potent motive to break the force of this 
alliance, befides the difference of government and 
political notions, was the immenlfe difpariry of ha- 
bits, manners, ideas, and difpolition ; and efpeci- 
ally of religion. Thefe all contributed to alienate 
the minds of thefe new allies, and to render them 
unfriendly to each other, in proportion as they be- 
came more intimately acquainted. Thus the very ' 
progrefs of their connexion was inimical to its du- 
ration ; and the longer they remained united, the 
ftronger, of courfe, became the incentives for a fe- 
paration. 

• It was fully forefeen, that the pride and lofcinefs 
of a monarchical fpirit would not fail to be ofTenfive 
to republicans, when taken under its protection : 
undervaluing fuch a government, it would be apt 
to treat its members with flight. Thefe, on the 
other hand, impatient of the leaft want of attention, 
would retort this ufage without hefitation. Hence 
difTatisfaflion woiiJd arife, and concord would be 
loofened. 

But, were the Americans, from views of imme- 
idiate mtereft, willing to connive at the fqperigrity 
that might be affumed by the two monarchies that 
fupported them, would thefe very monarchies tthem- 
felves adt altogether with that reciprocal coincidence 
in each other's plans and meafures, that would be 
neceflfary for the compaffing of their cqmmqn (le- 
^gns ? Would no jealoufies or complaints intervene ? 
My^uld their commanders agree ? Would their of- 

R 3 ficers. 
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ficers, or their very people, combine in a reciproca- 
tion of fervice ? . ' 

it was well remembered by many, witfe what little 
unanimity they had ad:ed upon former occafioat 
againft a common enemy. The campaigns u^ Italy,, 
in favour of the pretenfions of the very monarch 
now fitting on the Spanifh throne, ought to have 
convinced him how little reliance could be placed 
on the joint efforts of two nations fo difcordant ia 
every refped: as the Spaniards and the French, 

So flrong and infuperable was the mutual averfion 
of thefe two people, that it was much to be quef* 
tioned, whether the loffes and defeats that might be* 
fal the one, in the courfe of this very war jcarried 
on by their joint aufpices, would not prove an accept* 
able event to the other ; fo little were the hearts or 
hands of the commonalty united, whatever cofl£or<» 
mity of fentiments exifted in their refpeflive fove^ 
reigns or minifters. 

It were even much to be doubted, whether the 
Americans th«mfelves,in cafe Great Britain fliould 
recognize their independence, and grant them ^ 
favourable accommodation, would not view the ill 
fuccefs of their French and Spanifh allies with fecrct 
fatisfadion ; fo reverfe and irrefiftible is tbe ftrength 
of native and habitual prepoffeflions^ and 6^ prone 
is human nature to recur to thofe habits^ and i?eturtl 
to that track of thinking and adting to which it hM 
been ufed from its infancy. 

Reflcdions of this kind prevented theoondudipf 
the Britifli miniftry from being branded with temev 
rity, for refolving to face the potent confederacy that 
now threatened them; and for not even deigoingCQ 
hint the Icafl: defire of treating upon fuch terms as 
did not accord with the plan of conciliation they. 
had offered to the Colonies, or indeed of entering 
into any treaty at all. 

Whatever 
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Whatever errors the Britifli miniftry might have. 
committed in its former conduft towards the Colo- 
nies, and. whatever might be the dangers to which 
their prefent condud expofed them, it was not with* 
out admiration that Europe behtld the invincibly 
fortitude with which they met the dreadful ftorm 
now ready to burft upon them. Britain, it was now 
aflerted, even among its enemies, had difplayed a 
truly Roman fpirit. Like that refolute and afpiring 
people, it preferred deftruftion -to the lofs of its 
grandeur, and thought it a lefs misfortune to fur- 
render its exiftence than its glory. 
. Such were the fentiments attributed to this nation 
by fome .of the greateft politicians in Europe : nor 
were they ill founded. The greatnefs of the peril 
fiid not feem to make thatimpreffion upon the minds 
pf the. public which the enemies of this country 
bad expected. ' The means of facing them were 
much more the objed: of its contemplation than the 
dangers and difficulties that would attend fo daring 
9 refolutioo. 

. Still, bqwever, a man of fuperior genius, and 
fkbpve all pcrfonal views, feemed wanting to dir 
tcQ: the fpirit and manage efficacioufly the re* 
lourccs qf the Britifli nation. But where to find 
him,— or, if found, how to bring forward a man of 
fuch a cbaraftcr, appeared an infurmountable taik - 
Jto thofc who confidered the difunited, fadlious, and 
corrupted ftate qf the people at large* If they 
fcfembled the Romans in their pride and lofti- 
nefs of mind, they prefcrved an equal refem* 
blance in thole parts of their charadter that occa- 
fioned their ruin. The rage and animofity infpired 
by continual diflentions, were rifen to fo outrageous 
a height, that neither virtue nor abilities were ac- 
counted fuch in their pofleflbrs by thofe who were 
pf a contrary party. The tide of reciprocal oppo- 
^tion was fo ftrotig, as to overwhelni all other con- 

R 4 fiderations* 
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ii derations. Good or bad qualities were indifcri- 
niinarely overlooked in the general confufion of 
thofe diftraded times, and hardly any other quali- 
fication was become valuable, or was mentioned as 
the teft of merit in any man, than that of adhering^ 
faithfully to the party he had chofen. 

In the midft of thefe domeftic ftorms, the far 
greater number of individual? who fpeculated 
throughout Europe on the affairs of Britain, made 
no doubt it would inevitably perilh. The native 
intrepidity of its people, the courage and expert- 
nefs of its military and naval claffes, the abilities of 
its commanders, the greatnefs of its refources; 
all thefe might buoy it up a while, but its internal 
difcords would ifink it at lad : They were a weight 
too heavy to be borne, when added to the many others 
under which it laboured, and would alone contribute 
more to crufli it than all other caufes colieftively. * 

It was hardly poffible, indeed, for thofe to think 
ptherwife who were witneffes of the daily violence 
that Ihook, as it were, both Houfes of Parliament, 
In former (lays, though warmth and impetuofity in 
tiiaintaining their oppofite opinions, had doubtlefs 
charaderized the contending members ; they ftill 
kept, however, within the bounds of decency ; they 
did not difgrace their eloquence by employing it in 
the loweft invedives. But ftrength and dignity of 
cxpreffion were now converted into virulence and 
extremity qf abufe. Perfonal defamation, and every 
-circumftance that could affront and infult the cha- 
radter of individuals, and expofe them to public 
contempt, were now accounted the mod effential 
and forcible talents in a fpeaker. 

The integrity and upright intentions of thofe who 
\yere at the helm qf national affairs, had long been 
held in high repute l^y foreign nations.; but this 
Was now entirely deflrqyed by thofe unguarded re- 
proaches and recriminations with which the Parlia- 
fpencary debates were attended^ When they be- 

bel4 
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lield the grofs and indecent manner with which the 
different parties treated each other, — when they 
heard the detail of thofe accufations with which 
they alternately ftrove to render themfelves odious, 
they loft the refpedt and veneration which they had 
once entertained for that affcmbly, and viewed it as 
a fet of factious, turbulent individuals, aduated 
merely by perfonal motives, and regardlefs of that, 
public for which they pretended fo much concern. 

The zeal that had been expreffed againft the mca- 
fures of miniftry, was looked upon as proceeding 
from difcbntent at not poflefling their places, much 
more than from conviction of their impropriety,— 
Whatever determinations might have been adopted 
by men in power refpe£ting America, opposition, it 
was faid, would have condemned them, whether 
lenient or coercive. As the individuals of this party 
could not compafs the difcarding of their antago- 
nifts, they were determined to throw every impedi- 
ment in their way, and to prevent any of their mea- 
fures from profpering. 

Such were the ideas entertained of the Britifti Par- 
liament by many of the moft judicious foreigners. 
They accounted for their depravity by recurringto 
thofe caufes that had in days of old been afligned as 
the fountain of Roman degeneracy ; — exceifive opu- 
lence, followed by its ufual concomitant, boundlefs 
Juxury. Enriched to a degree unknown in other 
countries,* through the immenfe commerce efta- 
bliflied by the vaft fuccefles of the laft war, Great 
Britain was now become the receptacle of all thofe 
arts and refinements that contribute to the . delight 
and enjoyment of life. They were carried to the 
moft coftly and ftudious excels that wealth could 
procure. All clafles and degrees purfued them 
with an avidity and fondnefs that knew no reftraint. 

This univerfal addition to pleafure, had operated 
a ftriking change in the manners and charafter of 

the 
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the nati6n. Amufement and diflSpation had takeif 
place of that ferioufuefs and folidity of dlfpofitioa 
for which at had formerly been fo remarkable. The 
Englifh were in many refpeds become another peo- 
ple. They had caft off the plainnefs and fimplicity 
of their ancient manner of living, and adopted thp 
nioft expenfive and luxurious that wealth and wan- 
toimefs could jointly fupport and devife. 

Plunged in the various exgefles arifing from th« « 
intemperance of their enjoj^rr^ents, individuals were 
now fo wedded to them, that |:hey were deemed ne- 
ceffary, concomitants of lite, withoyf which the 
poifefiion of it would bp taftelefs . and infipidj and 
with which therefore they would not part uppp any 
account.. Such a ftile of living neceflTarily .pcca^ 
fioned a multitude of expenccs unktiown before.— r 
Incomes were ftretched to their utmoft bearing, Uk 
fupply the demands it created. But as prof^fioo 
is an evil that gathers vigour from its growth, and 
has a peculiar tendency tofpread the moft extenfivc 
infedtion, this expenfivenefs excited a fi^tal cmula* 
ttQh] and arrived 'at length to fuch a pitch, as to 
pvertopthc means- 'of the generality of tJiQfe whij 
cprrformed with fo deftf uftive a faibion. 

But it was become fo prevalent, that the pride of 
people was interested in adhering to it, Asa re- 
jiunciation would ibav.e betrayed a: diminution of af- 
(Ivjerice;,- and as the times were fuck as rendered a 
ibfpicion of: that fort ignomrinious, no man: would 
iubmit to incur it. Hence flowed. a proftitution of 
:perfonal influence and abilities, in order to purchafe 
the means of continuing in thaft:areci:of profufo 
nefs. 

in this -manner vena]ity, that bad hitherto been 
reftridbed within limits, and attended with a degree 
.of fliame, was viewed no longer as a difgrace. It 
was reduced into a fyftem, and openly pradtifed 
with impunity, and without pains to conceal it. 

Such 
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Such were the defcriprions drawnby numbers of fo- 
reigners, and not a few of our own people, of the &2itt 
/oi this country at that period. They inferred front 
thence, that it was vain and groundiefs to indulge 
«ny expedation of its being able, in circumftances 
of fo much profligacy, and want of both public and 
private virtue, to produce a fufficient ftock of un- 
animity and concord in the executive, any more 
than in the deliberative power, to refift the weight 
of that ponderous imprefl5on which the multitude 
/Of fo many enemies could not fail to make, 

Thofe, on the other hand, who thought more 
fevourably of the iflue of this conteft to Britain, 
founded their ideas on ,the precedents afforded in 
hiftory, Rome, for inftance, notwithftanding the 
feuds and commotions with which it was perpetual-^ 
ly agitated, ftill continued to profper, and to over- 
come all her enemies abroad. 

Allowing that much of the ancient rigidnefs of 
public virtue Was departed, much ftill remained, 
in fpite of the continual clamours of the difcontent- 
ed and the difaffefted part of the nation^ True it 
was that intcreftedncfs prevailed, and that votes 
were often fold : but even this, though far front 
cxcufable, was no proof that thofe very individual* 
who afted in this Ihameful manner, were not in 
other refpeds warm friends to their country, and 
ready to venture their perfons and all they poffefled 
in its defence. 

The motives that influenced the Parliamentary 
tondudl of individuals, ihould not be fcrutinized 
without great allowance for times and circumftan- 
ces, Perfonal connexions ought to prcferve a due- 
influence, even in the moft public tranfattions. 
The charaiSler of men was a fufficient and warrant- 
able inducement to approve of their meafures, and 
to place an implicit confidence in their integrity, as 
well as in their abilities. 

Great 
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Great Britain was the region of parties. No pe* 
riod could be cited wherein they did not exift with 
more or lefs of violence ; yet experience had fliown, 
that there were pcrfons of the higheft merit in all 
parties. Patriots had been found among the fa- 
vourers, as well as aijiong the opponents of people 
in power. 

Nptvyithftanding the Parliamentary altercations 
were fometimes carried to an indecent length, it 
ought to be remembered, that objed:^ of great 
magnitude trended naturally to inflame the paflions 
of thofe who differed in opinion concerning them. 
Never had objeds of greater importance been agi- 
tateii within the walls of the BritiQi Parliament 
than at the prefent day. The lofs or prefervation 
of one moiety of the empire was now in queftion* 
Was it furprifing that in difcuflions arif;ng from fo 
interefting a caufe, wherein every man felt himfelf 
fo deeply and immediately concerned, people (hould 
not retain the fame calmnels as in ordinary matters } 
This could not be expefted in fo free and high 
fpirited a nation, 

It cpuld not be doubted, from the undauntcdnefs 
that had already been difplayed on the acceffion of 
France to the prefent cont/sft, that the {zrt\Q firmnefs 
and determination to encounter all difficulties would 
ftill fubfift. Having deliberately refolved to meet 
them, the character of the Bricifh nation was too' 
well known, to imagine that any exertions would 
be wanting on its part to render fortune propitious. 
It was called upon by every motive that could anir 
mate a brave and illuftrious people. The remem-. 
.brance of its late triumphs on land and fea in fo 
many parts of the globe ; the neceflity of preferving 
the empire of the ocean, fo long the fcene of its 
power and glory ; the prote<5ion of its immenfe 
commerce, which was the fource of its wealth and 
grandeur, and the principal pillar of that rank and 

reputation 
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teputation.it had hitherto maintained with fttch un- 
rivalled fuccefs and fplendor. 

Add to thefe confideracions the keennefs of the 
refentment the Englilh muft feel againft the French, 
for having confpired with their revolted fubjefts in 
tearing from them the fovereignty of America* 
The manner in which France accompliflied this de- 
fign rendered it peculiarly offenfive. Under cover 
of the moft fpecious proteftations of neutrality, it 
had carried on a feries of intrigues founded on a du- 
plicity unworthy of its charadter. 

However fanguine the French might be in their 
cxpeftations, they would find that, notvvithftand- 
ing the co-operation of Spain and America, the 
chief of the conteft would lie between them and 
their ancient rivals. On them the ftrength and ef- 
forts of thefe would be principally diredted; and 
pad experience had Ibown the adtivity and refources 
of thefe rivals to be uncommon and formidal^le in 
the higheft degree, 

America was at a vaft diftance, and incapable of 
any offenfive operations of any confequence out of 
its own territories. Spain, in the late war, had 
proved an infufficient aid. Should Britain fufpend 
its, hoftilities on the American continent, and diredt 
its fleets and armies againft the dominions of the 
Houfe of Bourbon in the Weft Indies, it would be 
no eafy taik to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of that refolute and enterprifing enemy. 

The French had not hitherto manifefted an equal 
, degree of diligence or ikill, when compared with 
that which had been exerted by the Englifli fince 
the declaration of France in favoiir of America. 
Notwithftanding the advantages of coming frelh 
into the contellt againft an enemy already fatigued 
with thrc;e expenfive and arduous campaigns, yet 
(he found him prepared to meet her with an ala- 
crity and vigour which flic confidently hoped he 
bad loft- 

It. 
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It was well known that this unexpeftcd dilapit 
pointment had not a little damped the fpirit, and 
abated the confidence of the French, They were 
a people quick in their formation of the moft flat- 
tering profpeds, but apt to be caft down on the 
kaft failure; they were eafily elated, but ftill more 
eafily depreffed; not from want of courage, but 
from want of patience to contend with'obftacks that 
threatened difficulty and duration, and required great 
labour and perfeverance to furmount. 

The Englifh were, on the contrary, of a quite 
oppofite charadter-j bold and daring, yet cifcum- 
fpedful ; enterprifing, yet not precipitate ; cool 
and deliberate in framing their refolutions, but 
firm and determined in executing them ; they met 
obftrudions with temper, and fubmitted to hard- 
fliips with fortitude : their intrepidity was accom- 
panied with a calmnefs that fitted them peculiarly 
for feafons of danger : they bore difappointments 
undifmayed ; and from the experience of the pre- 
fent time, it was plain they could face the fevereft 
trials without defpondency* 

The formidable confederacy before which France 
had prefumptuoufly thought that Great Britain m«ft 
bend without any further hefitation, had only doubled 
her exertions, and exalted her courage ; her firm- 
nefs feemcd to incrcafe in proportion to her peril ; 
and inftead of humbling herfelf before fo many ene- 
mies, flic evidently fet them all at defiance. 

As no nation had ever exhibited greater proofs of 
magnanimity, none had at the fame time taken 
bolder and more decifive meafures againft its- nu- 
merous foes. It feemed determined, ihould Fate 
have decreed its fall, to perifh nobly, and to leave 
a name unfuUied and refpedtable to all future ages. 

Such were tlie various fentiments and opinions of 
the many individuals in Europe, wbofc thoughts and 
lucubrations were taken up with the critical fitua- 
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tlon of this country, at the time when Spain decla" 
red its acceffion to the alliance of France and of 
America againft Britain 

- This declaration was made to the Britifli miniflry 
by the Spanifh Ambaffador at the Court of London^ 
upon the fixteenth day of June^ feventy-nine* 

Notwithftanding fufpicions had long been enter- 
tained of the hoftile intentions of the Court of 
Spain, yet the conlideration how repugnant it was 
to the intereft of that monarchy to aft inimically to 
this country, kept people^s minds in fufpenfe how 
the jpint folicitations of the French and American 
minifters at that Court would terminate* 

The Refcript delivered to the Britifli miniftry by 
the Marquis of Almadovar, Ambaffador from Spain, 
Mr2i%. a compofition of a vague and defultory nature, 
wanting in clearnefs and precifion, and attended 
with no accuracy or ftrength of reafoning : the fads 
ftated carried no weight nor convidion ; ^nd did 
not appear to afford juft caufes for fo ferious and 
violent a meafure as a rupture between the two 
nations. 

It fet forth, that the King of Spain had ufed his 
titmoft endeavours to bring about a reconciliation 
between Great Britain and the powers with which 
fee was at war; but that they had been rejected in a 
manner that manifefted an hoftile difpofition in that 
Court. 

It reprefented the condudt of the Britilh miniftry 
tefpefting the mediation it had accepted on the part 
of Spain, as difingenuous, and tending only to 
protraft it by vain pretences and evafive anfwers. 

It complained of infults offered to the Spanilh 
ilag, and violation of the territory of Spain in Ame- 
rica ; it ftated that reparation had been demanded for 
thefe outrages, but that none had been received ; 
-.and what was very remarkable, it fpecified that the 
• variou* 
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various injuries done to Spain by Great Britain 
amounted to one hundred ! 

Such was the fubftance of the Spanifh Refcript 3 
which intimated at the fame time, that the interefts 
of Spain andtFrance were 10 blended, as to require 
their being comprized in one fettlement in any 
future treaty with Great Britain. 

The complaints contained in this Refcript w^ere 
anfwered in a very forcible and circumftantial man- 
ner, in a paper that was tranfmitted to the Spanifh 
Ambaflador after his departure* 

But whatever pretences were alledged by Spain 
for breaking the peace with England, it was very 
clearly underftood that the real motive was to em- 
brace the favourable opportunity of depreffing 
Great Britain, now oflfered by the defection of its 
Colonies. 

Very fevere reflexions were pafTed on this occar- 
fion upon the condud. of miniftry by the members 
of oppofition in Parliament. Now at length, i% 
was faid, thtf fyftem was completed which had 
been fo often predid:ed ; but which minifters ex^ 
plodcd as groundlefs and imaginary. The Family 
Compadt between the French and Spanifh branches 
of the Houfe of Bourbon was now fulfilled in all 
its parts ; and Great Britain, the principal objeft 
of that family's dread and averfion, was to expe- 
rience the firft efFedts of that dangerous combi- 
nation. 

But however pointed and acrimonious the fpeeches 
of oppofition were, ail parties felt the neceffity of 
union on this emergency. Both Houfes concurred 
firmly and unanimoufly in the refolution to fupport 
with the utmoft fpirit and vigour the war denounced 
flgainft this country by the Houfe of Bourbon. 

In confequence of the delivery of the Spanifh re- 
fcript to the miniflry, its contents were laid before 
both Houfes in the King's name, with a folemn 

declaration 
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cle.clai:4tion on. his part, of the real defire he had al-, 
ways entertained and expreffed to cultivate peace 
^nd harmony with that crown, and how much he 
was furprized at the pretences on which the decla- 
ration was founded. Several of the grievances 
complained of had not been communicated by any 
channel previous to this refcript. Whenever ap- 
plications had been made, they had been received 
with all due attention ; and nothing had been omit- 
ted to procure all requifite fatisfadion. 

In anfwer to the royal meflage, which was worded 
witli- great temper and dignity, after prefenting aa 
addrefs to the Throne, containing their determina- 
tion to txert all the powers and refources of Britain 
againft its enemies, it was moved in the Houfe of 
tommons, that another addrefs Ihould be prefented 
lit the fame time, requefting that the naval and mi- 
litary forces of the kingdom (hould be collected in 
fuch a manner, that its whole united llrength might 
be exerted againft the Houfe of Bourbon. 

This motion was- fupported upon the great necef- 
fity of making the principal impreffion upon that 
quarter, and tljie improbability of doing it effedually 
while the force of this country remained fcattered 
and divided at fuch an immenfc diftance. To con- 
tinue our efforts in America in the fame manner as 
before, muft weaken them in Europe ; where i^ wa$ 
evident they were much more wanted at prefent : 
that we had to contend with fo powerful a combi- 
nation of enemies, whofe fleets and armies were nov^^ 
menacing our very coafts, and threatening an inva- 
fion of the kingdom itfelf. 

Miniftry oppofed this motion, on the ground of its 
interfering with the royal prerogative of direding 
exclufively all adtive meafures. Were even fuch a 
meafure proper to be adopted, an open compliance 
with the; requeft now propofed, would involve a no- 
tification of it to the en?my> that might prove highly 

Vo;^ IIL No. 19. . S ' * pre* 
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prejudicial. It was much more advifeable, on all 
accounts, to leave the executive power to ad in fach 
matters at full liberty : to afllime the right of con- 
trouling its operations, would check and retard 
them in fuch a manner, as might fruftrate the heft 
concerted fchemcs. 

The fctting alide of this motion was verydifpleaf- 
ingto numbers, who were firmly convinced that the 
ftationing the fleets and armies of the realm fo far 
afunder, would prevent them from being of that ef* 
fential fcrvice they would prove, were they at hand 
to CO- operate. America was now confidered by 
many as an objeft no longer defervlng of that foli- 
citude which it had fo long occupied. The difE- 
culty, or rather the impraclicabiiity of recovering it, 
iv^s obvious, while the nation was engaged in a war 
with both France and Spain. A war with two fucK 
formidable powers', was of itfelf an objeft of fuiffi- 
(cicnt magnitude to employ the whole attention and 
forces of Great Britain: to divide them would 
be to render them impotent and ufelefs. Theut- 
moil that could be propofed, was to keep poflefSon 
of what ftill remained in our hands on the American 
Continent ; but by no means to make it the fcene of 
bur principal operations. 

In addition to this idea, the propriety of which 
Svas warmly maintained on this occafion, it was log- 
gefted that, at fo dangerous a crfiis as the prefent^ 
all perfonal animofities ought to give way to the 
Service and fafety of the ftate ; that it behoved all 
'parties to unite in fo neceifary a purpofe. 'To this 
mtent, it was incumbent on minifl:ry to ufe their 
"titmbft endeavours to recal to their different ftations 
^in the army and navy, thofe individuals whofe dif- 
'contents had induced them to throw up their em- 
'ployments : no man of courage and abilities ought 
to be overlooked or flighted at this perilous fcafon ; 
fitch men -efpeciaily as Lord Howe and ■Admiral 

• *' Ktppcl, 
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K^ppci, flioiild not be fuffered to remain unemploy- 
ed and no means Ihould be left untried to prevail 
Upon them to refurtle their fundlions. 

In the Houfe of Lords the fame idea$ werfe preva- 
lent as in the Houfe of Commons, among the mem- 
bers in oppofition. The Duke of Richmond, in 
particular, fpoke ftrenuoufly on this occafion, for a 
total alteration of the fyftem that had hitherto been 
purfued in America. He repreferited that Country 
^s the fatal drain of the blood and treafures of Bri- 
tain, and as the unhappy fource of the diflentions 
that filled both parliament and nation : were the 
meafures that had been carried on at fo immenfe a 
Coft in that country to be fufpended, and a vi- 
gorous exertion to enfue of the refourcies poflefled 
By Great Britain, they were fo manifold, that when 
thoroughly weighed and infpefted, they would bd 
found fully adequate not only to refift, but to ov^r- 
tome and defeat the whole naval ftrength of the 
Houfe of Boufbon. 

In coilfequence of this reprefentation, he moved 
that an ^amendment fliould accompany the ad- 
(drefs to be prefented to the Throne, expreffing^ 
That in (o awful a fituation as that wherein this 
Country flood at prefent, its ftr'ength ought no 
longer to be divided and wafted in a fruitlefs and 
ruinous civil war ; the profecution of which would 
expofe it to the attempts of its numerous enemies^ 
who would not fail to take advantage of the abfenc^ 
of fo large a proportion of our fleets and armies in a 
diftant part of the world, and invade us while en- 
feebled by fo confiderable a deprivation of our 
ftrength : the only means therefore of refitting fo 
potent a confederacy, was to relinquifli that fyftem 
of hoftilities in America which had been produdlive 
of fo many calamities, and involved this country in 
fuch imminent and unprecedented danger. 

S3 Jhq 
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The Duke of Richmond's motive for confining 
his motion to a change of fyftem, without includ- 
ing a removal of minillers, was to obtain, by this 
proof of moderation and difintereftednefs, their more 
ready concurrence in his propofals. A difmillion of 
the prefent miniftry was, however, infifted upon 
with great warmth by feveral other Lords in the 
oppofition. 

The arguments alledged by miniftry for diffent- 
ing from the Duke of Richmond's propofal for a 
ccflation of hoftilities in America, were, that fuch 
a meafurc would appear as a renunciation to all 
hopes of recovering that country, the fovereignty 
of which was an objedl of too much confequence to 
abandon, without the moft violent and refolute ftrug- 
gle to retain it. Herein the honour of the nation 
was the more deeply concerned, as 'France and 
America had made it an eflential article in their 
treaty of confederacy. That they (hould agree to no 
terms of pacification, till Great Britain had folemnly 
recognized the independency of the United States. 
Hence it was clear, that to withdraw our armie$ 
would not accelerate a reconciliation upon thofc 
terms we demanded : and as the dignity of the na- 
tion required that we fhould accede to no others, it 
was proper that we fliould retain the means of in- 
forcing them, by keeping our forces in America. 

After a long and interelling debate, wherein much 
eloquence and acutenefs of reafoning were difplayed 
on both fides, and were attended with no little acri- 
mony and perfonal inveclive, the amendment to 
the addrefs moved by the Duke of Richmond, was 
Negatived by a majority of fifty-feven to fifty-two. 

The imminent peril to which the kingdom was 
now expofed, occafioned a variety of military pro- 
jefts to be laid before Parliament, for the purpofc 
of its internal defence. The principal one that was 
adopted, was the raifing of volunteer companies; 

which 
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which were to be added to the regiments of militia 
belonging to the counties where they were raifed. 

It had been propofed at firft to double the num- 
ber of the rtrHitia ; which would at once produce 
fuch an augrjientation of force, as would, in con- 
junction with the regular troops, conftitute a mod 
formidable army ; but upon mature refleftion, the 
(landing eftablilhment pf regulars and militia ap- 
peared fully fufficient for the guard of the king^ 
dom, efpecially when reinforced by the additional 
companies to be raifed in every county^ 
• A motive for not increafing the militia, was, thit 
a merely defenfive war did not feem the moft eligi- 
ble meafure in the prefent circumftances; As it was 
determined to carry it on with the utmoft aftivity 
and vigour, it would, in confequenre of fuch a re- 
folve, be neceflary to fend a number of troops out 
of the kingdom upon the various expeditions that 
would be undertaken : thefe muftof courfe be com- 
pofed of and drafted from the regular forces ; which 
would therefor? demand cojitinual recruiting to 
fupply the place of ^hofe who were fent; abroad. In 
order to raile thefe r^^ru.its with the more facihty, 
it was judged more advifable to leave the militfa, on 
its aftual footing than to increafe it, as the numbers 
wanted for that purpofe would be more ufefully em- 
ployed in filling the vacancies in the regular regi- 
ments, and keeping them . up to their full comple- 
hient. 

The fpirit and magnanimity that were difplayed 
at this perilous time, fully anfwered the prognoftica- 
tions of thofe politicians both at home and abroad, 
who had confidently predifted that the combination 
formed againft Britain, would ferve much, l^fs to., 
intimidate it than to (hew its amazing refources; 
and would (liortly make it evident, that the prof- 
pefts in which its enemies had been fo forward to 
indulge their imaginations, were founded on their. 

S 3 ^ ignoranci 
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ignorance of the real fituation pf this country, and 
the difpofition of its people ; of the greatnefs of its 
imrinfic wealth, and the readinefs of ifiilividuals to 
employ it with the moil boundlefs gene;rofity for the 
comipon defence. 

Animated with this laudable fpirit, all parts of the 
kiijgdom exhibited a zeal and promptitude to 
concur in every meafure neceffary for the proteftion 
of the icealm, that baniflied all defpondency and 
^ar. People of rank and afHuence a<fted every- 
where with a liberality which foon eyinced that no 
funds would be wanting in this critical exigency. 
Cptppanies were raifed, and regiments were formed 
>>^n the plans that had been propofed ; and every 
preparation niad^ to meet the utmpft efforts of th^ 
co^my. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Military Operations in North America. 

1779. 

I HE fuccefs of the Brififh arms in reducing 
Georgia, hard revived 'rtie hopes of the Lby- 
in the neighbouring provinces of Carolind. 
A% a. confiderable part ^of then:i cpnfjfted of emi- 

"grants from Britain, notvvithftanding they had^ thro' 
compillfion, fubmitted to the adverfe party" they 
were conftantly waltching an opportunity of calling 
off a yoke, to whith their difpofitiohs could not tie 
recgnpiled, and qf feturning to the fubjeftion of their 
native conntfy. 

On hearing of tWreduftion of Georgia, and the 
arrivalof G^iiera;! PreVbft, they determined to rife, 
in u body, Th.ey aflembled accordingly on the 

'back frontiers of Nortbi Caroflina, with an intent to 
maintain their ffrqun^ in ihat . ^royince till th(^ 

xould be joined by reinforcei^ient'slroni Georgia. • 

But the difhance from thence to ^he place where 
they embodied wa5 fo gre^t, th^t it was imprafti- 

■ cable to anfwer their expeftations witl^ fufficient dif- 
patch to fupport their undertaking, It was foon 
miftrated by the filperior ftrength of the enemy in 

-.their neighbourhobd : they were attacked and t6- 
tatlly rquted with the lofs of about half their num- 
ber. 

. The remainder, finding the ftrength of theeneniy 
continually increafmg, and expefting no further af- 
fiftance from their own party in that quarter, refolv- 
ed to make their way to Georgia. They effedtedt 
*thi5 refolution with great courage and conltancy 

S 4 ' through^ 
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through a variety of difficulties, and had the good 
fortune to join the royal forces in that Province. 

As the number of troops under General Prevoft, 
v/as not fufficicnt to form :iny ftrbng chain of com- 
munication with thofe diftfi(fls that v\er^ remote 
from the capital, he was obliged to contradt his 
polls, in. order to prefcrvehis ftrengch. 

This was the more indifpenHibly neceffary, as Ge- 
neral Lincbln was arrived on the border^ of Geor- 
gia with a confiderable force, and encamped within 
twenty miles of Savannah town, the Brititti bead 
quarters. 

Another ilrong body of Americans was poft^4 at 

. a fprther diftance, on the river of that name, at "a 

place cabled Briar^s Creek ; where it covered tlie up- 

vtr part of Georgia, and prevented any aflbciations 

Joeing formed in favour of the Britilh intered. 

Colonel Prevoft, a relation of the General of that 

pame, was ftationed atHudfon Ferry, on the Savan- 

.iiah river, twelyc miles below Briar's Creek.- The 

.proximity of the American corps at this plaqe^ in- 

. duced him to form a defign of furprizing it. Tp 

this intent General Prevoft made feveral motions in 

the neighbourhodd of Savannah town, in order to 

-divert the attention of General Lincoln, and remove 

all fufpicion of the prcyeft in agitation. 

la the mean time. Colonel Prevoft ordered a di- 
. vifion of his forces to advance towards Briar's Greek, 
, to the piirpofeof feigning an attack upon the Ame- 
rican body po^ecl there ; with the other divifion. ije 
took a circuit of near fifty miles, to the enemy's 
right, with a view, after crofTmg Briar's Cregk 
, where it v^as fbrdablc, to come fudden^y upon their 
. rear. 

The fituation of the Americans at Briar's Creek 
was fo advantageous, that they entertained no ap- 
prehcnfions of being forced : the Creek extend^ 
along their fronft ; aijd was for fom.e miles of too 

- great' 
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great a depth to ford. The river Savannah, with U 
deep fwamp on each- fide, covered their left; an^ 
they had a body of cavalry on their right, to keep a 
look-out on the adjacent country. 

It happened, unfortunately for them, that on the 
approach of Colonel Prevoft with his divifion, this 
very body had been detached to a confiderable dif- 
tance on the oppollre quarter. This favoured the 
Colonel's defign fo completely, that he came upoQ- 
|hem undifcovered, March ^o, in the middle of the 
day ; they were attacked in their camp, and ia- 
ftantly put to the rout everywhere. A body from 
North Carolina rallied, and attempted to make a 
ftand ^ but after a brave refiftance, they were alfo 
defeated. 

The victory w^as complete in every refpeft : the 

enemy loft their artillery and ftores, their baggage, 

and.^lmoft all their arms, befides about four hundred 

^ killed and taken ; among the latter of whom were 

.many officers ; numbers were drowned in the river 

Savannah, and periflied in the fwamp3, in their ea- 

^deavouring to efcape. 

By this fuccefs the province of Georgia was again 
freed from the enemy, and a comqiunication thrown 
open with the well-affedted in the back fettlements 
of this and the neighbouring Colonics of Carolina. 
Several bodies, of them joined General Prevoft, and 
proved no fmall addition to his army: in confe- 
' quence of which he ftrerched his pofts further up 
* tne river' Savannah, and fecured the principal pafles 
over it. By thefe means, the forces which had been 
colle<fl:ed by the enemy on the other fide, were con- 
ftrained to remain inadtive, as the paffage was too 
dangerous to be attempted in prefence of the force 
that now guarded it. 
' General Prevoft:, in the mean while, was employ- 
ed in obferving their movements, intending, as foon, 
aS an opportunity offered, to make an attempt on the 

province 
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proyincc of Carolina. He was, after fomc expctta^ 
,tionf, favoured with one that, opened a new and very 
unexpeded fcene. 

A meeting of the Delegates of the Province of 
Georgia bad been appointed to bfe held in the begin- 
xxihg of May. As the capital was now in the pof- 
fcffiop of the Britifh troops, the meeting was tranf- 
ierr,ed to Augufta, a town fituated one hundred and 
thirty miles from that of Savannah. In order to be 
at hand to proted this aflembly, General Lincoln 
inarched his army to the neighbourhood of that 
town. 

' The fituation he quitted lay between the lower 
parts of Georgia and Carolina ; and efFedually pre- 
vented any atrempt from the Britifli troops on that 
l^de. But by leaving it, the way was immediately 
opened for the defign that General Prevoft had in 
contemplation. 

The face of the country was fuch, indeed, at this 
time of the year, as powerfully difcouraged a^y mi- 
litary operations. The river Savannah, which is'thje 
boundary between thofe two provinces, was fo 
fwelled and incrpafed by the rains and frdhes, that it 
■feemed utterly impaflable. On the Carolind fide, 
^the country was either fo flooded or fwartipy, that it 
'aj)pear.ed impofliblje for an army to march thro* it. 
;• Befides thefe natural obftrudions. General Lin- 
. Coin had left a ftrong body of men under the com- 
' maind of General Moultrie, a very refolute offi- 
'^^et, tp guard the pafles that led to Charleftown. AH 
' thpfe were deemed fufficient impediments to pre- 
vent the Britifli forces from forming siny projefts 
againft Carolina during fo unfavourable a feafon. 

But General Prevoft, on the departure of the 
American forces for Augufl:a, loft no time in carry- 
ing his intended fcheme into execution. He. was 
invited to the profecution of it by various motives : 

The 
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The neceflity of obliging General Lincoln to ipovp 
from the upper country, where he intercepted th^ 
communication between the Royal army and the 
•well affedtcd in the back fettlemcnts; the hope or 
obtaining fuppJies qf prpvifions, of which he begai^ 
tolland in great need ; the expectation of encourag- 
ing the loyal party to aft in his favour; and the pro- 
priety of employing vigorous meafures, in order to 
keep up the reputation of the Britilh arms. 

The force he had with him at this time did not 
much exceed three thoufandmen; but they were 
fried foldiers. They fet forward on this expeditioq 
at the end of April, and proceeded with a refolution 
that a:ftoniflied the American troops pofted at the dif- 
ferent paffages. Thefe were foon difperfed, and 
obliged to fall back. As the country became mor? 
open, the Britiih troops made their way with the 
greater rapidity; and at length difentangled them* 
fclvcs from the innumerable fwamps and marlhes 
through which they had marched, in fpite of a con- 
tinual oppofition. 

. As the road to Charleftown was now cleared, and 
the Loyalifts in General Provoft's army reprefented 
fhe taking of it as a matter of no difficulty, he re- 
folved, in concurrence with his principal officers, 
to advance with all fpeed towards it ; hoping from 
the feeble condition in which it was reprefented to be, 
that ht might poffibly render himfelf mailer of 
it before General Lincoln could come to its af- 
fiftance. 

This officer was perfuaded that the obflrudtions 
to the movements of the Britifh troops would have 
been infurmountable. In this conviction he re- 
mained with his whole force at Augufta. It was 
^ith the utmoft furprize he was informed of the 
progrcfs made, by General Prevoft. The danger 
Charleflown was in, compelled him to haften with 
diligence to its relief. To this purpofehe mounted 

^feled: 
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a feled body of infantry on horfeback, and followed 
it himfclf, at the head of all the troops he could 
colleft. 

The forces commanded by General Moultrie had 
occupied all the bridges and avenues on the road to 
Charleftown. He was now joined by Pulafki's 
legion, and fome other troops; and feemed deter- 
mined to make a refolute ftand. But the vigour 
with which his people were continually attacked 
was fuch, that they retreated everywhere; and the 
Britifh troops arrived at length within fight of Charles- 
town, and took poft, almoit within canon-lhot of that 
city, on the twelfth of May. 

Moll of that day was fpcnt in /kirmifhing : on 
the next, General Prevoft having drawn up his troops 
in fuch a mannner as to make the moft intimidat- 
ing appearance, fent in a fummons to furrender, 
tvith offers of a very advantageous capitulation. As 
the place was not completely fortified, and the re- 
gular ftfength to defend it was inconfiderable^ the 
inhabitants would gladly' have compounded with 
General' Prevoft, on terms of neutrality for the city, 
and the whole province of Carolina, during the re- 
mainder of the war. But as thefe conceflSons did 
not include the furrender of Charleftown, the nego- 
ciatioh was dropped ; and the town's people prepared 
to rriake an obftinate defence. 

But the circumftances of General Prevoft^s army 
did not allow of an aflault : his artillery was not of 
^ fufEcient weight for fuch a purpofe ; and he had 
ho fliipping to fupport his attack by land. That of 
the beficged was numerous, and in good condition ; 
and were poftcd in fuch a manner as would have 
greatly annoyed him in cafe of an attack. Their 
fortifications were well provided with artillery ; and 
the inhabitants appeared altogether determine^ and 
able to make a vigorous refiftance. 

Befides 
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Befides thefe confiderations, others equally cogerit 
offered themfelves, to difluade General Prevoft from 
making any further attempt upon the town. Gene- 
ral Lincoln WiiS advancing with , all fpeed, at the 
head of a force fuperior to his own : were he to fail 
in his attempt upon the place, he would find himfelf 
environed with difHculties that would probably prove 
infurmountable. The garrifon, on the one hand, 
and General Lincoln on the other, would place him 
between two fires; and his retreat would become 
imprafticable from the diminution of his army, that 
would neceflfarily enfue through the continual fleir- 
miflies wherein he would be engaged ; and from 
the face of the country, intcrfedted with fuch a mul- 
titude of creeks and morafTes, the fords and paiTes 
through which would be flrongly guarded every- 
where. 

He was induced by thefe various motives to 
withdraw his troops from the pofts they occupied 
before Charleftown during the night. He crofTed 
over to the illands of St. James and St. John, lying* 
to the fouth of Charleftown. As they abounded in 
provifions, they proved the moft convenient quar- 
ters that could have been chofen at this time ; his 
determination being to adl on the defenfive till the 
arrival of thofe fupplies of-iuilitary ftores, anjj other 
neccflaries, which he daily expcded, and much 
wanted. 

The Britifh troops tarried in thefe iffends till the 
arrival of two frigates, which put it in the power 
of General prevoft to refuir.e the operations he had 
projeded. The principal one was to poffefs himfelf 
of the ifland of Port Royal, which, from its fitu- 
ation, would afford many advantages. It had an 
excellent harbour, and commanded the coaft be- 
tween Charleftown and Savannah river, with the 
town of that name, from whence a communication, 
to the ifland was open and fecure : here he deter- 
mined 
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mined to fix his quarters till he received the rein- 
forcements requifite to re-enter Carolina. 

General Lincoln, who perceived the defign of 
the Britifli commander, thought it neceflary to mak'e 
an attempt to diflodge him from the conveniem poft 
!he had taken, preparatory to the execution of his 
defign. To this purpofe he advanced to Stony 
Ferry, fituated between St. John ifland and the 
main-land. This being a pafs of great importance^ 
General Prevoft had taken great precautions to fe- 
cure it. A chofcn body was pofted here under the 
command of Colonel Maitland, a very gallant offi- 
cer; _and it was fortified with redoubts and artilleryi 
The Americans attacked it with great force, June 
the 20th ; but after a long and fevere difpute, werd 
obliged to retire with confiderable lofs. An jirmed 
float, that had been ftationed oppofite to their right 
flank, galled them fo effedtually, that they were 
obliged to confinet heir attack chiefly to the right 
of the Britifli lines, which was the flrongeft fidej 
and where they met with a. fire that did great eXe* 
cution. 

After this difappointment, they defifted from 
any further attempts, and left General Prevoft at 
liberty to continue his intended operations. In con- 
fequence of which, he purfued the plan he had 
formed, and moved his forces towards Port Koyal 
ijfiland ; of which he took polfeflion without oppo- 
fition. 

During thefe operations in the Southern Colo- 
nies, Sir Henry Clinton was concerning at New 
Vork the means of diftrcflSng the enemy in the 
middle Provinces. Art expedition was accordingly 
lindertaken againft Virginia, to be conduded by 
Sir George Collier with a naval, and General Ma- ' 
thews with a land-force. Entering the Chefapeak, 
the larger (hips anchored at the mouth of the river 
rjames, to block up its navigation ; and Sir George 

Collier 
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Collier proceeded with the lighter veflels up Eliza- 
beth river to Portfmouth. But the wind and titje 
not ferving, General Mathews apprehending that 
the enemy, on receiving intelligence of the Britifh 
troops approaching, mightthe better prepare them- 
felves for defence, thought it advifable to land them 
immediately, and march with all fpeed to the place 
intended. 

The town of Portfmouth was open and unforti- 
fied to the land fide ;. but the paffage up the river 
was guarded by a fort at half a mile diftance below 
it J but the garrifon being weak, and expedting no 
- affiftance, and the fort itfelf unable to ftand a vi- 
gorous attack, it was abandoned without making 
any defence. 

Upon intelligence of the approach of the fleet 
and army, the enemy fet fire to feveral loaded mer- 
chantmen ready for their departure ; among which 
were fome very large, and of great value. The 
troops, however, arrived in time to fave a confide-* 
rable number. 

The damage done to the enemy at Portfmouth 
and its neighbourhood was imnienfe. A prodigi^ 
ous quantity of provifions, prepared for General 
Wafhington's army, was dellroyed, together with 
a vaft variety of naval and military ftores, befides 
what was carried away. About one hundred and 
twenty veflTels, of different fizes, were burned, and 
twenty brought off. No lofs was fuftained by the 
fleet and army ; which, after having fully executed 
the defigns propofed by the expedition, by demo- 
liihing the fortifications, and fetting fire to the ma- 
gazines and ftore-houfes within their reach, returned 
to New York in lefs than a month from their de- 
parture. 

On the returti of this detachment and fquadron, 
Sir Henry Clinton refolved to execute ^ projeft he 
had fometime had in view. Two llr'6ng fotts wfcVe 

con- 
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conftruftiDgby the enemy on the North River ; th^ 
onp at Verplanks Neck, oh tfie eah; the dther at 
Sconey Point, on the vveflern fide. They were of 
the utmofl: importance to the AmeHcilns, a^ they 
commanded the principal pafs between the North- 
ern and the Southern Colonies, called King^s Ferry, 
and lying midway between them. As theiy were 
nearly completed, though not lufficiently ftrdng to 
make an efledual refiftance, he determined to affail 
them before they were finifhed. 

What further induced him to undertake this ex- 
pedition, was the diftance at which General VVath- 
ington lay with his army at this time, and the im- 
pradiicability of his arriving at the North River 
foon f^nough to throw any impediments in the way 
of this defign. 

On the thirtieth of May the force deftined for 
this expedition embarked, under General Vaughan ; 
Sir George Collier commanded jhe fnipping. A dU 
vifion of the troops landed within eight miles of 
Verplanks, which the enemy abandoned, after fet- 
ting fire to the barracks, a block- houfe, and all 
that was combuftible, and not in readinefs to car- 
ry off. 

Another divifion landed on the weftern fide of the 
river, at three miles diftance from Stoney Point ; 
from which the enemy immediately withdrew on its 
appearance. 

On the oppofite ihore, facing Stoney Point, flood 
a fmall but ftrong fortification ; which had been con- 
flrudled to fecure the paflage of the river on either 
fide. It was called Fayette, in honour of the French 
nobleman of that name in the American fervice. Its 
fituation was hardly acceffible ; for whic'i reafon it 
was determined to attack it from the other (hore. 
To this intent fome heavy pieces of artillery were 
dragged up to Stoney Point from the foot of the 
rocks where it was fituated, and a battery of cannon 

and 
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tKid mortars erefl:dd on their futnmit, which over- 
looked and commanded Fort Fayette. 

While General Pattifon, who commanded the 
divifion that had mattered Stoney Point, was em- 
ployed . in cannonading Fort Fayette, (General 
Vaughan proceeded from Verplanks through a 
range of hills, and furrounded the fort on the land- 
fide. Sir George Collier had alfo ftationed his ihip- 
ping in fuch a manner, as to cut off the gairifon's 
retreat by water, and to fubjeA it in the mean time 
to a very heavy J5re. 

Thus affailed on all fides, the garrlfon, after mak- 
ing a moft refolute defence, was obliged to furren- 
der without any other condition than that of being 
promifed civil ufage ; to which their gallant beha- 
viour certainly intitled them. 

The importance of both thefc acquifitlons was 
fuch, that immediate diligence was ufed to puc 
them into the completed ftate of defence. Stoney 
Point, as lying nearcfl the enemy,, was principally 
attended to ; no doubt being entertained that their 
efforts would quickly be directed to its recovery. 

While the works were carrying on at thefe places. 
Sir Henry Clinton, in order to cover them, en- 
camped at Philipfburg, about half way between 
them and N^w York ifland. Here he commanded 
the country adjacent to the North River on both 
ihores, and was in readinefs to feize any favourable 
opportunity of compelling General Waftiington to 
an engagement, in cafe he Ihould leave bis ftatioa 
in Jerl'ey^ and approach nearer to the Britiih army> 

The ppft occupied by Sir Henry Clinton, and 
the pofleffion of VerpUnks and Stoney Point, proved 
very incommoding to the Americans, by intercept- 
ing the dtreift coinmupication betvv^^en the northern 
/md fouthern Colonies acrofs the river Hudfan, and 
obliging them to make a circuit qf near one hundred 
miles, for the purpoies of neceffarycorrefpondence 
Vol. III. No. 19. T through 
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through one of the moft mountainous and difficult 
countries in America* 

The eircunftftancies of the American army were 
not fuch at this period as to enable General Wafh- 
ington to undertake any offenfive operations. The 
late fuccefsful expeditions of the Britilh forces into 
feveral parts of the continent had confiderably 
weakened it, by the detachments he had been forced 
to make, in order* to put thofe places in a pofture of 
defence which lay chiefly expofed to their incur- 
fions. The deftruftion of llores and provisions hf 
thefe expeditions^ had not a little difconcerted the 
meafures projedled by the Americans, and reduced 
rhem to the neceffity of adting chiefly upon the de- 
fenfive. 

Another motive, no lefs prevalent, conduced in 
J>reventing tlie* American General from encounter- 
itig any unneceflary rifk. at th^ prefent : a powerful 
affiftance of troops h^d been proniifed, and was- now 
ejcpeftcd from France. In confe(juence of this ex* 
fe<Sation, Congrefs was not willing he fliould put 
it in, the power of the Britilh army to bring hmi to 
aftion, left a defeat fliould enfue, which would di- 
minifli their importance and reputation, and deprive 
rfierfi of the ability of co-operating with, and ren- 
dering effe&uial the llrength that might be fent for 
their fupport. 

•In" the mean time they lofl: no opportunity of 
diftrefling the fleet iand army, by cutting oft the 
trade to New York, by means of the numerous pri*- 
yateers that fwarmed along the coaft, and 'infefted 
efpecially the ni?vigation of the Sound between Long 
llland and Connedlcut. : ' . . 

In order to put a flop to thefe depredations,' it was 
'determined by the Britifli commanders ta itlak/? a 
vigorous effort cjn the coaft of Connedticut, and t6 
deftroy ihoie places that proved a receptacle ' to 

• 'thrfA 
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thefe predatory Veflels, and from whence they were 
fitted -Out. 

To this intent a felecft body of men was put undef 
the command of Governor Tryon, and General 
Garth, an officer of known experience and activity. 
They embarked under the convoy of a good number 
of armed veffels, and proceeded tO^Newhaven, where 
they landed. On intelligence of their approach, the 
militia of the country affembled, and marched M 
the affiftance of the inhabitapts. But their oppo- 
fition was inefFeftual : the batteries that protefted 
the harbour were demoliflied, together with the 
fort, and all the ihipping and naval ftores of every 
kind that were found. The town itfelf received no 
moleftation : this was owing to the inhabitants hav- 
ing abftaincd from firing upon the troops out of thd 
houfes. 

From Newhaven the armament failed to Fairfield^ 
which made a moft refolute and defperate defence. 
Here the conteft was fo violent, that the town wai 
unhappily fet on fire, and totally confumed with all 
it contained. 

The next town they attacked was Norwalk, where 
they met with no lefs determined an oppofition, both 
from the town's people, and large bodies of militia 
that canie to their affiftance from all parts of the 
neighbourhood. This place fhared the fame fate 
as Fairfield, and was totally reduced to afhes, ad 
v^as alfo Greenfield, a fmall fea port ; by the burn- 
ing of which this deftruaive. expedition terminated. 

Immenfe damage was dotie to the Americans 
\ipon this occafion. Exclufive of the deftrudipn of 
their houfes^ they fuftained a prodigious lofs in 
(hipping, mcrchandife, and effetfts of all denomina- 
tions. ^ 

This military execution took place with a very 
tnconfidcrable detriment to the troops that effe£ted 
it. Notwitbftandrng the various impediments they 

T ;a. had 
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had to overcome, and the perpetual encounters with 
men who oppofed them with the utmoft refolution^ 
the number of killed was not more than twenty, 
and of wounded about one hundred and thirty. 

General Wafliington, on the taking of Verplanks 
Neck, and Stoney Point, and the deftruftive in- 
c^irfions into Connecticut, removed from his en- 
campment in Jerfey, and advanced nearer to Sir 
Henry Clinton, in order to oblige him to call in his 
detachments, and contract his operations; but he 
took at the fame time fo llrong a pofition in thq 
mountainous country along the (hores of Hudfon's 
river, that the Britilh General found it impracti- 
cable to bring him to an engagement. 

One of the motives for General Wa{liington*s 
approach, was, a defign he had formed to recover 
Stoney Point by furprize. It had been put into as 
complete a pofture of defence as the Ihortnefs of 
the time fince it fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
Clinton would permit : the garrifon confilled of a 
feledt party under Colonel Johnfon. 

The American General chofe for the execution of 
his defign, one of the mod refolute officers in his 
army. This was General Wayne, who, at the head 
of a ftrong detachment of picked men, proceeded 
through a road full of impediments, and arrived 
towards the clofe of the evening of the fifteenth of 
July, within fight of Stoney Point. Here they 
formed in two columns, and, to prevent a difcovery, 
waited till midnight. 

The column on the right was commanded "by 
General Wayne; his van-guard was compofed of 
one hundred and fifty of his braveft foldiers, led oa 
by Colonel Fleury, a French officer of noted bravery. 
The left column was under the command of Major 
Steward, a bold and aftivc man, and had a van- 
guard of chofcn troops like the right. The orders 
were ro make ufe of the bayonet only ; for which 
purpofe no muikets were fuffered to be loaded. 

The 
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The two columns marched to the attack from 
the oppofite fides of the works. Another body 
made a feint on that fide which lay between then). 
Never did the American troops behave with more 
intrepidity than upon this occafion. The works 
were furroundcd with a morafs and two rows of ab- 
batis, and well provided with artillery; They were 
oppofed by a heavy fire of mufketry'and grape fhot. 
They fprced their way through thefe various ob- 
ftacles, bayonet in hand, and both columns met in 
the center of the works, where the garrifon was 
obliged to furrender prifoners of war.. 

The condudt and perfonal behaviour of General 
Wayne eajned him great honour. He received a 
dangerqus wp^ind during the attack ; but he ftill 
perfifted in conducing it with great courage and 
prefence of mind. His officers followed his ex- 
ample, and acquitted themfclves in a manner that 
acguire4 great reputation to the American troops. 

Their fuqeefs in this enterprize was confidered by 
Congrefs in a light of fuch importance, that it was 
thought neceflfafy to perpetuate the memory of it in 
a particular manner, by conferring honorary rev/ards 
upon thofe who had mod fignalized themfelves. Ge- ^ 
neral Wayne received a gold medal, emblematic of 
this aftion ; two of filver were bellowed upon Co- 
lonel Fleury, who ftrqck the ^ntilh colours with his 
own hand ; and Major Steward, who headed the 
left column with remarkable intrepidity and con- 
dtudi. A proportionable recompenfe was given to 
all the officers and fojdiers employed upon this oc- 
cafion. 

The lofs of the Britilh troops, notwithftanding 
a brave defence, was inconfiderable in number of 
flain ; but that of prifoners amounted to five hun- 
dred. 

As foon as the Americans were mailers of Stoney 
Point, they turned the artillery which they found v 

T3 on 
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on the fortifications, againft the works at Verplank^ 
Neck, which lay within gun-ftiot on the other fide 
of the river ; a body of troops advanced at the fame 
time on the land-fide, in order to cut off t^e retreat 
q{ the garrifon. • . 

On receiving intelligence of the furprize of Stoney 
Point, Sir Hen^y Clinton immediately moved his 
army forwards tq retake it, and to compel the ene- 
rny to ^biihdon.the ^ttack of Verplanks : Sir George 
Collier proceeded up the river with armed veflels 
and traniports, with troops on board fo the fame 
intent. 

The. Britilb General made feveral movements 
tending to draw General Walhington to an engage- 
fiient ; but they were ineffedtual : as he did not 
fleem the preservation of Stoney Point of fufficient 
confequence to ^venture an attack, be cautioufly 
^voided one, and contented hlmfelf with demolifh- 
ing as much of the fortifications as time would per- 
mit, and with carrying off the artillery. The Bri- 
tiih troops retook pofleflion of it three days after it 
was furpri^ed. 

The fuccefs of the Americans ^t Stoney Point, in- 
(^pced them to make another attempt of the fame 
kind at Paulus Hook, a fortified ppfl: on the Jerfey- 
fide, oppofite to the city of New York. They pre- 

July 19, fented themfclves at three o'clock in the 

i77g. morning, before the gate of the fortifi. 

.cations; and being miftaken by the guard for a 

,party of Britifh troops, returning from an excurfi(yi 

.pn which they had been detapbed on the preceding 

day, they entered without oppofition, and made 

themfelves maftecs of a block-houfe, and two re^ 

doubts ; but the alarm being fpread. Major Suther- 

.jand, the commandant, threw hrmfelf, with a body 

of Heffians, into another redoubt; by an inccflanf 

fire from which' he forced. the er.etny to quit the 

• i)Qfl;s they b^d fcized. They wit^i^rew with, fomuch 

* preci- 
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pFCcipitation, thax they had not tioae to fet fire to 

the barracks, or to fpik,e the guns.. .. 
. During thefe.cranfadlions in tHe province of Ne\^ 

York, the people of Maffacbufet had been at great 
\pajps and expenee in equipping an armament for 
,^a:^:fpedifion sgainft a B/iti&ipQft and fettlement 

began during the fummer, and already in a ftate of 

fow^^fdn^ft, oa.tbe eaftern limits of * their territo- 

This n,^j«wpoft wa5 on the river Penobfcot, on 

,the bordersi-Q^, Nova Scotia. A body of the Britifh 

troops had lately taken pofleffion of an advantageous 

jficu^tipn Qn that river, and begun, the conftruftk*,*. 

pfa.fojt, which, when finifhed^ it was forcfeen by 

the enemy, wpyjd prove a. great annoyance to them 

^Ui> :th.pfe .parts J whe/e .jt;he Settlements they 'had 

iferuied of .late years..werje but weak, and quite un- 

-*ble .!&. d.efend ^themfelves againft an enemy in iny 

•r(5ftftjGdei:'able'fQsCCe»; .... ..; . 

:.-\ Ix was deteji^iined,. therefore,, to lofe no .time in 
diflodging the Britifh troops ftationed there, before 
rf^y pCHJild complete their inteait. To this purpofe 
;a. numerous. Ami^ament and a good body of troops 
iWfirje prepared^at Bofton, the .<jommand of which 
I)vaS Jgivea to Commodore Saltonftall and General 

.rlCalpnel Macjane, who commanded the poft at 
BeiJOrbfcot, pn being apprized of the preparations 
.that ."were making at Boilon, foiind it neceffary.to 
•drop the profecution of his firft prpjeft, which was 
theeredtion of a regular fort, and to confine himfelf 
tptfee putting of the works already conftruded, in 
the beft pollure of defence which the (hortnefs of 
the notice given him would admit. His force did 
not reach to one thouland men; and there were only 
three armed veffels* with him ; but he made fuch 
good ufe of it, that in a few days the poft he occu- 
. pied was placed in a rcfpeftable flate of defence. 

T4 Oa 
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On the twenty-fifth of July, the armament from 
Bofton came in fight ; it confifted of thirty-feven 
♦ armed veflels and tranfports. It began by a heavy 
cannonade upon the Britilh fliipping ; which they 
vigoroufly returned, : aided by a battery of four 
twelve-pounders, iiliiated on the banks of the river 
for their protedion. 

The fortifications which had been conftrufted 
wkh an intent to complete them into a fort, ftood in 
the middle of a fmall peninfula ; the-wSftern part of 
it which projc<fted into the river, fcJ^ming a bay, 
within which the veflels lay. On the narroweft part 
of the peninfula, between the fortifications and the 
land, ah entrenchment had been thrown up, which 
perfedlly fecured the ppft from that quarter. 

The enemy being repulfed in their firli attack, 
withdrew to the weftern end of the peninfula ; froni 
whence tl^ey returned the next day, and made a fe- 
cond attack ; but with no better fuccefs than their 
former; upon which they defifted from any more 
on that fide. 

Their next attempt was to land on the wefterti 
point; but here top they were fucceflively foiled j 
till having found means to bring the fire of their 
largeft veffels to bear upon the Ihore, they cfFefted 
a landing under their guns, after a lone and refo- 
lute defence by the troops polled to oppofe thcm# 

After making good their landing, they eredcd 
two batteries ; from which they kept up a firong 
\and inceffant fire upon the works : but this did not 
prevent the garrifon from carrying them on with 
unremitting induftry. The cannonade continued 
with equal fpirit on both fides during a fortnight; 
at the expiration of which, it was refolved by the 
American commanders to make a general afllault. 

While they were employed in prepaiations for this 
purpofe, and the garrifon was riiaking ready to ro-r 
ccive them, an unexpected event put m end to 

their 
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their defign. On the fourteenth of Auguft, it was 
dilcovered early in the morning, that the befiegers 
had left their camp and re-embarked their artillery 
during the preceding night. Nor were the garrifon 
long in fufpenfe to what caufe they ihould attribute' 
this fudden retreat. A Britilh fleet was Ihortly de* 
fcried coming up the river. 

It was coaimaoded by Sir George Collier, who 
had failed from New York to the relief of the Bri* 
ti(h forces ftationed here, the moment intelligence 
had been received of their danger : it confifted of 
one man of war of the line, and five frigates. The 
Maffachufet fleet feemcd at firft to intend a flout 
refiftance ; and drew up acrofs the river in the form 
of acrefcent; but on the approach of the Britifli 
(hips, they withdrew with thfe utmoft precipitation. 

They were purfucd with fuch eagerneft, that not 
one fingle veflel of the whole fleet that had failed 
from Bofton could effedt ah'efcape. They were 
chiefly blown up and deftroyed by the Americans 
thcmfclves. 

This was a heavy blow to the Province of MaflsK 
chufet. The fleet confifted of nineteen armed vefTels, 
in excellent condition, one of which carried thirty- 
two guns ; five other$ twenty-four ; and the remain- 
der from eighteen to fourteen. The tranfports 
amounted to four-and-twenty. 

The foldicrs and failors who efcaped on (hore 
from this univerfal deftfuiStion of their naval force, 
were obliged to explore their way through woods 
and wildernefles, where they experienced great dif- 
trcfs for want of provifions. To complete their ca- 
lamity, a dreadful quarrel broke out between the 
troops and feamen, concerning the caufes of their 
difafter at Penobfcot. It was carried to fuch a 
length, that a violent fray enfued among them, 
wherein numbers were flain. 

CHAP. 
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AfiHiaty Tr/mfaSitMS ia the Weft Indies^ 

' ' I77-9- . • ' . 

' ' \\!j -••• ■*•*' • . . , 

THE^aptuj:<e.pf. the iflarjd pf St. Lucia, and tbq 
defeat. ^^f th^ French by fea and land there, 
CPttferred, great reputation on :tb^ Britifli arms. 
^Admiral Pyr<vi aij^riving fliortly after with his fqua- 
4roTi, g^ve .^hft^a fuperiortt);; which caufed oo 
Jittle alarm iipjong the French iflaiids. 

The jqn^043..<>f tfeis officer with Admiral Bar- 

ringtoD, e4;jabfcd both to fail immediately -to Mar- 

i(inica, in order to provoke Cpupf: D'Eftaing to 

l^ome forth and engage thetp. ;JH^had lately beeii 

jfieipforced, ap^.was little, if a.t idl inferior to them; 

^\x^, he cxpicSed further .reinforcements ; and ha^ 

not forgotten his reception at St, Lucia from a 

jnucJii fmaller fqrce than his:Qwn., 

^ : Thie;conqueft of St. Lucia^ however it was ho- 

.npi^rfkble, and in.fome:refpe,d^.ufpful^ proved never* 

.iJielefs a^rppit de-ftrudive agqulfuipn ,to the Britilh 

.ti^pops. jAcpuftomed to the mor^ temperate cjituate 

of North America, they were not able to bear the 

.jceiaxing u^^healthy change of the Weft Indies, 

J^ckncfs and mortality foon fpread among them, 

^and Xwept off multitudes. This was truly jan irre- 

. parable lofs, as it was impoffible to fupply the places 

.of fuch troops as had been fent from America. 

Reinforcements being arrived from France to the 
French fleet under Count De Grade, it was now 
imagined that Count D'Eftaing would have quitted 
Port Royal, and ventured a general engagement; 
but he continued immoveably in that harbour. Ad- 
miral Rowley hat ]cire the Britifh fleet from Eu- 
rope ; 
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rope ; but there was no fufficicnt difparity between 
it aad the French fleet, to account for a m?ua of 
Count D'Eftaing's well known fpirit declining an 
engagement when fo frequently offjbred him by the 
Bricifh Admirals. 

His conduct, however, was influenced by very 
proper motives. He waited an opportunity which 
he knew mull foon arrive, of attacking the Britiih 
fleet at a difadvantage, by the diminution of its 
flrength, through the convoys neceflary for the 
homeward-bound trade from the Britifli Weft lndi$, 
iflands. It was now the middle of June, the ufual 
feafon of its departure for Europe ; and it was af* 
iembled at St. Chriflopher's in readinefs to faih 

The fituation of Admiral Byre*?, the commander 
in chief, was extremely difficult and critical. The 
immenfe value of the merchantmen now on their 
departure, rendered it abfolutely indifpenfabie. to 
give them a powerful convoy : a fmall one would 
have fubjefted it, as well as them, to^theutmoft 
ganger, by falling in with M* De la Mott^ Piquet, 
who was at this time, with a ftrong fquadron, on 
his way from France to the French iflands. Sqt 
were it to efcape from this peril, fliil it would rua 
the greatefl: riik, on its return to join the remainder 
0( the Britifli fleet, to be intercepted by the whole 
French fleet under Count D'Eftaing. He ux)uld 
not certainly omit fo fair an opport^inity of attack- 
ing one of the divided parts of the fleet ; either that 
which had convoyed the trade, or diat which re*- 
mained at St. Lucia ; and his fupexiority was fo 
great at prefent, that to divide the Britifli fleet, 
would be a meafure which no reafon could ju^ify. 

In confequence of thefe confiderations, it w^$ de- 
termined to convoy the homeward trade with tiie 
whole fleet, till it was out of danger of being fol- 
lowed by Count D'Eftaing, or of failing in with 
M. De la Motte. 

No 
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No fooner was this determination carried into ex* 
cution, than Count D'Eftaing, as it had been highly 
apprehended, refolved immediatefly to avail himfelf 
of it. He difpatched a body of troops to attack the 
ifland of St. Vincent. They were joined, on their 
landing, by a great multitude of the Caribbee In- 
dians who were fettled in the ifland, and who gladly 
embraced this opportunity of revengfng themfelves 
for the injuries they had received fome years before, 
and the difpoffelEon of their lands, that took place 
fome time after the conclufion of the lafl: war. 

The combined ftrength of thefe foreign and do- 
meftic enemies was too great to be withflood by 
an inconfiderable garrifon, efpecially, as by means 
of the Caribbees, the enemy had been put in pof- 
feffion of the heights overlooking and commanding 
the town of Kingfton, the principal place in the 
ifland; and a large body of regular troops was ex- 
pected from Martinico. 
June i8, Thefe motives induced, the Governor to 

'779- capitulate. The conditions were very fa- 
vourable. It was apparently the intention of the 
French, to dimnifli the inclination to make an ob- 
llinate refiftance againft them, by granting the moft 
advantageous terms to thofe who furrendered. 

In the mean time. Count D'Eftatng was reinforc- 
ed by the arrival of the fquadron commanded by 
Monf. De la Motte. His fleet now confifted of 
twenty-fix fliips of the line, and twelve frigates ; 
and his land force of ten thoufand men. 
' With this powerful armament, he fet fail for the 
ifland of Grenada ; the ftrength of which confifted 
of about one hundred and fifty regulars, and three 
or four hundred armed inhabitants. He arrived 
there on the fecond of July, and landed about three 
thoufand men, chiefly Irifh, being part of the Bri- 
gade compbfed of natives of Ireland in the fervice 
« France. 

They 
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They were conducted by Count Dillon, who dif- 
poied his troops in fuch a manner, as to furrounci 
the hill that overlooks St. George's town, and coni« 
niands it, together with the fort and harbour* 

Lord Macartney, the Governor, though he could 
not avoid forefeeing that all refiftance would be vain 
againft fo formidable a force, refolved however to 
make an honourable and gallant defence. The pre- 
parations made, and the countenance fhewn by the 
garrifon upon this occafion, were fuch as induced 
Count D'Eftaing to be perfonally prefent at the at- 
tack. He headed a column, and behaved with great 
bravery ; but his troops were repulfed on the firft 
attempt againft the intrenchments on the hill : their 
fecond onfet was more fuccefsful : it lafted near two 
hours. The garrifon, after a moft courageous op' 
pofition, were obliged to yield to the prodigious 
fuperiority of number that affailed them on every 
fide. The lofs of the French in this conflidt^ was 
no lefs than three hundred killed and wounded. 

After making themfelves matters of the intrench* 
ments on the hill, they turned the artillery taken 
there, againft the fort that lay under it. This ob- 
liged the Governor to demand a capitulation. Count 
D Eftaing afted upon this occafion in a very haughty 
and iufulting manner. He rejedled peremptorily 
all the articles laid before him, and fent back 
others ; with which he infifted on their inftant com« 
pliance. 

But the conditions he offered were of fo extrapr- 
dinary and unprecedented a nature, that both the 
Governor and inhabitants agreed in rejecting them 
without hefitation. The French commander being 
determined to grant no other, it was judged advifable 
to furrcndcr without making any conditions at ajl. 

The condudl of CoUnt D'Eftaing, after his be- 
coming mafter of this iiland, did no credit to his 
charadter. It was fevere and opprei&ve, and quite 

repugnant 
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repugnant to that generofity which had been expe-» 
rienced by the other iflands that had furrendered to 
the arms of France. The French foldicrs were iii*jj 
dulged, it has been faid, in the moft unwarrantablA: j, 
irregularities ; and, had they not been reftrained by*"- 1 
the Irifli troops in the French fervice, would hatSj • 
proceeded to ftill greater. -^'l 

Admiral Byron, after accompartying the homei'^ ; 
ward-bound Weft- India fket till out of danger, and* ^ 
appointing them a convoy to fee them fafe home, iti ' 
turned with the remainder of his fquadron to St. hu^ : 
cia. On being apprized of the reduflion of St. Vin- 
cent by the French, he failed immediately with ^ 
body of troops, under General Grant, for its reco^ 
very. 

They had not proceeded far, when they were in* 
formed that Count D'Eftaing had landed a large 
force at Grenada; but that Lord Macartney wair^ 
making an obftinatc defence, and would be able ttt . 
maintain his ground till fuccours arrived. On this^ 
intelligence thfcy directly fleered for Grenada. 

On the fixth of July, the Britifli fleet came Ul^ 
fight of that of France, then lying at anchor off thfc 
harbour of St. George. The force under Admiral 
Byron confifted of twenty-one Ihips of the line, and 
only one frigate ; that under Count D'Eftaing, rf , 
twcnty-feven fail of the line, and fcven frigate*. ** 

Upon fight of the Britiih fleet, the French itti^ 
mediately got under way. It was the intention and 
endcavout of- the BritiOi Admiral to come to clofe 
atftion, from a confcioufnefs of the fuperiority of 
the Eoglifti in that mode of fighting. The intent 
of the French Admiral, on the other hand, was to 
avoid «n engagement of that decifive nature, and 
to confine himfelf to the prefcrvation of his con- 
'qucft. 

In confequcnce of this plan, the French fleer, 
^hich, as more lately come out of port, was in 

better 
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' better condition, and failed the fafteft, kept in (c^ 
diftant a pofition, that it was with difficulty it could 
be reached by any part of the Britiih fleet, nor" 
without expofing this part to the necelStyof fuf- 
taining, unfupported, a combat againft their whole 
force. 

Adttiiral Byron, on perceiving the difpofition^ 
and conjeftCiring.the deligh of the enemy, made 
thef figttal fdr chacing, and coming to a clofe en- 
gagement, notwithftanding their evident fuperiority* 
The engagement began about eight in the morn- 
ing ; when Admiral Barringpon with his own, and? 
two other fliips, coRimandcd by Captains Sawyer 
2(nd Gardner, fetched the van of the enemy, which 
they attacked with the greateft fpirit ; but the other 
Ihips of his' division hot being able for a long time 
to come up to his fupport, thefe three ihips fufFered 
cpnfidcrably, from the vaft fuperiority with which 
they Were heceffitated to encounter ; and the Ad- 
miral hinifdf was wounded. 

The Britiih fleet endeavoured iti vain to compel 
the enemy to come to a clofe fight ; they avoided it 
with the utmoft circumfpediion and dexterity. It 
was only by feizingthe tranfient opportunities of the 
different movements occafioncd by the wind and 
weather, that feme of the Brittfh (hips clofed in 
with the enemy ; but then it was upon fuch difad- 
vantageous terms, as nothing but the extreme 
eagernefs of the Britiih commanders, would havi* 
induced them to liibmit to, as they were conftantly 
engaged with a fuperiority out of all proportion; 

The officers whofe fortune it was to- encounter 
the enemy in this unequal manner, were Captains 
Cbllingwood, Edwards, iand Cornwallis. They 
ftood^the fire of the whole French fleet during part 
of the engagement. Captain Fanlhaw'of the Mdn- 
mouth, a fixty-four gun Ihip, fingly threw hirnfelF 
in the way of the enemy ^s van, to fl:op them. 

Admiral, 
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Admiral Rowley and Captain Butchart fougfet 
them at the fame difadvantage ; and every Captain 
in the fleet drove with no lefs fpirit to have art 
equal ihare in the a^ion. 

The diftance at which the French fleet conti- 
nued, and the difficulty of nearing it fufficiently to 
bring it to clofe adlion, occafiontd a general cefla- 
tion of firing about noon. It recommenced abou6 
two in the afternoon, and lafted, with different in*- 
terruptions, till the evening. But the Britifli Ad- 
miral, notwithftanding his repeated eflbrts, could 
not accomplilh the end he fo ardently fought, ot 
forcing the^ enemy to a clofe fight. 

During the a&ion, fome of the (hips of Admiral 
feyron's fleet had boldly made their way to the very 
mouth of St. George's harbour. Not knowing the 
ifland was in the pofleflion of the French, their in- 
tent was to let the garrifon fee they were coming to 
their relief, and thereby to encourage them to hold 
out. But they were quickly undeceived, when they 
perceived the French colours flying afhore, and the 
guns of the forts and batteries firing at them. . 

*f his difcovery put an end to the defign that had 
brought on this engag^etit, which was to compel 
the French to abandon tlie attack of the ifland.—* 
The inferiority of the Britifli naval and military 
force, rendered the recovery of it no lefs impradti- 
cable ; and it was now become highly neceflary to 
confult the fafety of the tranfports with the troops 
on board, which lay greatly expofed, from the 
number of large frigates, which it was apprehended 
the French would not fail to difpatch in purfuit of 
them. 

Ndtwithftanding the dartiage feveral of the Bri* 
tifti (hips had futtained in their fails and rigging, 
and their confequent inability of acting to advan- 
tage, the French did not think proper to renew the 
aftion* One fliip, in particular, the Lion, of fixty-* 

four 
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fdur guns, Captain Cornwallis, had fuffered fo con- 
fiderably^ thatfhe was utterly incapable of rejoining 
the fleet, that \yas now plying to windward ; and 
was obliged to bear away alone before the wind. — 
She arrived in a few dkys at Jamaica, without being 
followed by any of the enemy, notwithftanding her 
weak condition. 

. Two other /hips lay far aftern, much difabled ; 
but the Fretich did not attempt to cut them off, 
from the apptehenfion of bringing on a clofe and 
general adtion* The fame motive prevented them 
from attempting to capture tht tranfports. The 
■whole of their Cdndudt evinced they did not dare 
to rifk any meafure that would involve them in a de- 
cifive adtion. 

Admiral Byron having direfted the Monmquth 
to make the beft of her way to St* Chriftopher, or 
Antigua, together with the tranfports, drew up his 
remaining Ihips in a line of battle, expedting that, 
being no more than three miles diftant from the 
enemy, they would avail themfelves of their^griat 
fuperiority, and not permit him to withdraw the 
tranfports without endeavouring to feize them ; but 
after having waited in this pofition during the whole 
night, he was much furprized, in the morning, to 
find the whole French fleet had returned to its fta- 
tipn at Grenada. 

Never did the valour of the Britifh naval officers 
difplay itfelf more confpicuoufly than upon this oc- 
cafion. The moft fpirited efforts were vifiblc thro' 
the whole fleet to fecond the intentionof their com- 
mander, lo refolute and eager, indeed, were they 
to encounter the enemy in any fituation, however 
fo difadvantageous and forlorn, that Captain Corn- 
wallis, in the Lion, almoft a wreck, falling in with, 
the Monmouth, which he miilook for an enemy, he 
made ready to attack her with the utmoft alacrity 
and refolution. 

Vol. III. No. 19. U The 
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The confequences of the engagement between the 
Britilh and Frertch fleets off Grenada, weie equallf 
deftrudive to both of them, though in a different 
line. 'The Britifh fliips were greatly damaged, on 
the one hand, though their lofs of men was inconfi<* 
dcrable for fo long and obftinate ^n aftion, not 
^amounting to above one hundred and eighty killed^ 
and three hundred and fifty wounded. On the other 
hand, the French fuffered much lefs in their fliip- 
ping ; but their Hft of llain and wounded amounted^ 
according to impartial accounts^ tO' mof e than three 
thoufand. 

But as the lofs on the French fide was merely of 
men, it was not fo much felt, from the multitudes 
with wKich their ihips are always crowded. The 
detriment incurred by the Englilh was much more 
eflential, from the time that would be confumtd, 
and the difficulty in repairing their damages in tbac 
part of the world. 

Admiral Byron found it neceflary to repair to St. 
Chriftopher^s, in order to refit his (hips as well as 
that ftation would enable him. He was followed 
thither fome time after by Count D'Eftaing, who- 
Irad now received frefli reinforcements^ and whofc 
fuperiority was fo great and decifive, that it would 
have been the higheft temerity to bave attacked 
him in the difabled condition wherein the Britifli 
iket was at prefent. 

It was much apprehended that Count D'EfVaing 
would have feized this opportunity of Admiral By- 
ron*s inability to oppofe him, ta have attacked fome 
of the Britith iflands ; but as they were in a much 
belter flate of defence than thofe that had fallen in- 
to the hands of the French ; and as the Britifli fleet 
would foon be able to refume its operations, he did 
•not judge it advifable to make any further enter- 
prizes, till fome occafion fhould occur that might 
oblige it to move to a greater difiancer 

Another 
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Artdther motive prevented him from any fuch 
attempt at this time, which was the necefSty of con- 
toying the hdme-bound fleet of French merchant- 
men from their Weft India iflands. 

On his return from- the performance of this diit}'-, 
his orders from the Court of France were to leave 
the Weft Indies, and to proceed with all expedition 
tb North America, where he was to co-operate with 
the whole ftrength of which he was poffefled, in the 
execution of thofe defigns which fliould be found 
requifite to carry into execution for the ferviee of 
the Americans; 

Hitherto the alliance with France had been pro- 
du(^ive of much lefs utility to America than had 
been expe&ed^ either by the Colonies or the French 
themfelves. The great armament that had been 
fent with Count D'Eftaing, had done nothing cor- 
rcfponding with the mighty hopes that had beeil 
formed from the daring fpirit of its commander. 
His conduA in quitting the coaft of America^ at a 
time when his affiftance was evidently wanted, or 
Could at leaft have proved highly confequential, 
had greatly Icffened the good opinion of him, and 
the confidence with which he had been fo warmly 
received by the Colonifts. 

His departure had been the caufe of much mif- 
cihief to the American intcreft. Exclufive of other 
injuries of lefler n#te, the lofs of Georgia had taken* 
place ; and Carolina was in imminent danger of ihar- 
ing the like fate 2 the Britifli (hipping infefted 
every part of the coaft, and, from its fuperiority, 
opened an eafy entrance everywhere into the vari- 
ous provinces of the confederacy. Their maritime 
fituation, and their perpetual interfeftion by large 
rivers, navigable for (hips of force, expofcd them 
to continual incurfions and depredations, by which 
the country experienced the moft heavy diftrelTes ; 
;ind which, if not effeftually checked by a naval 

V z force 
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*orce able to repel that of the enemy, would In pro- 
ccfs of time compafs its total ruin. 

Such were the complaints of the Americans oa 
the failing of Count D'Eftaing's fquadron for the 
Weft Indies. The fubfequent difaftcrs that had be- 
fallen them, increafed their difcontents at being 
abandoned (as they rightly enough exprefled it) by 
Count D'Eftaing, at the very moment they had en- 
abled him to att with vigour for the caufe of France 
and of America, where his operations would havor 
been moft decifive, and were indifpenfably wanted. 

Thele complaints foon reached the Court of 
France, and made the greater imprefBon, as they 
were well founded. In order to obviate any fur- 
ther diflatisfaftion in a people whohi it was fo high«- 
ly the intcreft of France to treat with particular 
condefcendence and attention, efpecially when their 
demands were reafonable, the French miniftry fent 
inftrudlions to Coqnt D'Eftaiiig, whereby he was 
enjoined to return with all fpeed to the affiftance. of 
the Colonies. 

In purfuance of this injunftion, be fet fail for 
the Continent at the head of twenty-two (hips of the 
line, and ten large frigates. His intentions and 
his hopes were, as before, diredted to objedts of 
•the firll magnitude. The firft- meafure of the plan 
in contemplation was to expel the Britifh forces out 
of Georgia, and to place that province, and the con- 
tiguous one of South Carolina, and, in (hort, all the 
Southern Colonies, on a footing of perfe<ft fecurity 
from any further invafions by the Britilh troops. 

After the accomplilhment of- this obj.edt, which 
•he promifed himfelf would be attended with no 
-great difficulty, from the fmalnefs of the force that 
w-as to oppofe him, the next he propofed was np 
Icfs than a total deliverance of America from the 
terror of the Biitifli arms. This was to be effcfterf 

. . . bjr 
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by the deftrudion of the Britilh fleet and army at 
New York. ^ 

This latter part of the plan he doubted not toac- 
complifti, through the co -operation of the Ameri- 
can army under General Walhington. The land- 
force he had with him was conliderable ; and he 
looked upon his naval Itrength as irrefiftible, in the 
prefentt weak condition of the Britilh marine at New 
York. 

His arrival on the coaft of Georgia being wholly 
unexpected, fome veliels on their way thither from 
that city with (tores and provifions, fell into his 
hands. The Experiment, of fifty guns, commanded 
by Sir James Wallace, had alfo the misfortune of 
falling in with his fleet : though previoufly difabled 
by a violent ftorm, flie defended herfelf with the ut- 
molt refolution ; and was not taken without much 
difficulty. 

As no intelhgence had been received of the ap- 
proach of Count D'Eftaing, no preparations had been 
made for a fuitable refiftance. The Britilh troops 
were Itill divided in feparate cantonments. The 
head quarters were at Savannah town ; but the force 
with General Prevoft at that place was very incon- 
fiderable, the major part being ftationed on the 
ifland of Port Royal, with Colonel Maitland. 

An exprels was immediately difpatched to the 
Colonel, on the arrival of the French fbe't, with 
orders to join him with all fpeed, with the whole 
body under his command ; but the exprefswas in- 
tercepted by one of the many American parties 
that were on the look-out to prevent a communi- 
cation between thefe two bodies of Britilh troops. 
The confequence was, that for want of timelv ad-^ 
vice, the Colonel was not ready to fct out till the 
French fleet had occupied the pafllige by lea ; and 
the Americans had flrongly fecured mofl of the 
paflTes by land. • 

Vs In 
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In this dangerous and difficult fituation, Colonel 
Maitland difplayed a fpirit and aftivity that did 
him and his people the higheft honour. The onljr 
means remaining to join the divifion at Savannah, 
was by the creeks- and inlets fcatter^d along the 
Ihore ; and thcfe were narrowly watched and guard- 
ed by the enemy. In the face of thefe numerous 
obfta;:les he refolutely fet forward, with a determi- 
nation to run all hazards fooner than not effed: a 
^ jundion ; without which he knew all oppofition would 
be vaiji againft fuch a force as that which would be 
employed by the French and Americans upon this 
occafion. 

In the mean time Gpunt D'Eftaing was concert^ 
ing with the governing powers in Carolina, the 
meafures that were to be adopted in the prefent 
circumftances. It was intended to colledl a large 
force to co-operate with him, which, with that al- 
ready under General Lincoln, would be fully ade- 
quate to the defign of not only reducing Georgia, 
but of capturing at. the fame time all the Britifli 
troops in that province. 

After having made all the neceflary arrange}* 
ments, September the 9th, the whole French fleet 
came to an anchor at the mouth of Savannah riyer. 
The frigates were flationed at the entrance of the 
various inlets and rivers ; and the troops were land, 
ed as near as it was practicable to th? town of Sayan-, 
pah. 

As foon as Count D'Eftaing had brought his 
troops afliore, he moved them up to the Britifli 
lines, intending to harrafs the corps under Gener4 
Prevolt by continual fkirmiflies and alarms, and to 
cleprefs it by inceflant fatigue, before it could be 
reinforced with the detachment that was yet on its 
way from the ifland of Port Royal, and had many 
difficulties to ftruggle with before it could eflfeft a 
Jundion with the forces at Savannah." 
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To this intent a feled party of French were drawn 
out, and aajj^anced to the Britifti hnes, affifted by a 
body of cavalry under the command of the Pohfh 
Count Polafki ; but General Prevoft was too pru- 
dent to venture his men out of their lines; and the 
French, after giving and receiving feveral voUies of 
fmall arms, withdrew to their encampmefit. 

On the fixteenth of September, Count D'Eftaing 
fummoned General Prevoft to furrender to the arms 
of Fi:ance. The meflage was conceived in terms of 
the higheft confidence and certainty of fuccefs. It 
boafted of the manner in which Grenada had been 
taken, and warned the Britilh General to beware of 
making a fruitlefs refiftance ; which he intimated 
would probably be attended with the nioft fatal con- 
fequences to the befieged. 

In confequence of a refufal to liften to a fummons 
ihat offered no fpecific terms. Count D'Eftaing 
granted a fufpenfion of arms, for twenty-four hours 
-deliberation. He tJoubted not, from the evident 
fuperiority of his force, and the little apparent pro- 
bability of their being able to refift it, that the gar- 
rifon would, upon mature deliberation, agree to a 
capitulation. 

But their refolution was already taken, which was 
to hold out to the laft extremity. They availed 
themfelves, in the mean while, of the fufpenfion of 
arms, to make every preparation requifite for the 
obftinate defence ;hey intended. Before the evi- 
ration of the time, their exertions were fuch, that a 
number of cannon were mounted in addition to thofe 
already on the works ; and thefe were ftrengthened 
anew. 

In the courfe of this day, the long expeded and 
defired reinforcement arrived under Colonel Mait- 
land, after having furmounted a variety of obftruc- 
tions, and made his way through almoft impafliibie* " 
fwamps aad moraffes. 

U4 On 
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On the feventeenth, a final anfvver was returned 
to Count D'l^^ftaing's funimons, by which he was 
given to undcrftand, that an unanimous determina- 
tion was taken to defend the place to the laft man. 
Count D'Ellaing received it with equal difpleafure 
and aflonKhment. Relying on ^ fpeedy furrcnder, 
it grieved him that the termination of this bufmeft 
was delayed in a manner he fo little fufpedeJ, and 
which prevented him from entering upon the more 
important operations he had in view. 

A junftion being formed by the French and Ame^- 
rican forces, tbey amounted together to between nine 
and ten thoiifand men. Count D'Eftaing had five 
thoufand regulars, and near one thoufand ilout Mu- 
lattos and free-negroes, well armed. The body of 
Americans diat joined him, under the command of 
General Lincoln, confifted of about two thoufand at 
firlt ; but \vere foon augmented to twice that num- 
ber. 

To oppofc this formidable ftrength, General Pre- 
voft had no more, altogerher, than- three thoufand 
men : but ihey were fuch as continual experience 
had (hewn he could place the firmeft dependence on. 
Numbers of them were refugees, whom refentmerit 
for the ufage they had received, exafperatcd to a de- 
gree that rendered them dcfperatel ' 

Thie French and Americans encamped feparately. 
Count D'Eitaing thought it moft prudent' to keep 
them apart. His motives for this meafure were well 
founded. He knew, by experience, how apt they 
were to difagree; aftd he hoped that, by afting 
afunder from each other, a reciproca:! emulation 
would be excited. 

' It was agreed accordingly, that each of them 
(hould carry on their refpeftive approaches without 
interference from either fide. This method was par- 
ricuhuly agreeable to the French ; \vho looking upon 
themfelves as incomparably fuperior to the Ameri- 
cans, 
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cans, did not chufe to divide any honour with thefe, 
to which they imagined that they alone were entitled. 

From the very commencement of his operation^ 
againft the Britifli garrifon. Count D'Eftaing foon 
perceived he would have a different refiftance to en- 
counter with than that he had met at Grenada; 
from which, however, he ought to have learned, 
confidering the; handful of undifciplined planters 
that oppofed him with fo much bravery, not to have 
fo haftily'prefumed on the reduction of a place de- 
fended by Britiih regulars. 

Both the French and the Americans behaved with 
great fpirit and adtivity, in their endeavours to in- 
terrupt the works that were continually carried on 
by the garrifon ; but they could not prevent them. 
Such was the unremitting perfeverance of the Bri- 
tiih military and feamen, in fpite of all obftrudtions, 
and fuch their indefatigable induftry, that every day 
added to the ftrength of their fortifications and bat- 
teries : thefe in particular increafed to fuch a de- 
gree, that before the conclufion of the fiege, near 
one hundred pieces of cannon were mounted on 
them. 

From the twenty -fourth of September to the 
fourth of Ocftober, a heavy fire was maintained on both 
fides ; and fome ftirmilhes took place, in which the 
garrifon were conllantly fuccefsful, and did confider- 
able execution. 

The enemy finding they could make no impreffion 
on the works of the befieged, refolved on a bombard- 
ment, accompanied witTi a ftronger cannonade than 
ever. To this purpofe they opened, on the fourth of 
Odtober, three batteries; one of thirty -feven, 
and another of fixteen pieces of cannon, and a third 
of nine mortars. The firing from thefe batteries lafted, 
with little intermiffion, during five days ; but the da- 
mage they did was chiefly confined to the town, 

where 
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where it deftroyed fome houfes, and killed fomc wo- 
men and children. 

Hereupon General Prevoft wrote a letter to Cou4>t 
P'Eftaing, refluefting that the women and children 
might be permitted to retire from the town to a place 
of fafety ; but this requeft was infultingly re- 
fufed, both by Count D'Efliaing and General Lin^ 
^oln. 

The Americans, meanwhile, were much ^iflatif* 
fied with the French commander ; they blamed 
him for not hiiving attacked the 3ritifli troops im- 
mediately uix)n his landing,without giving them time- 
to put the^ifelves in fuch a |[lat.e qt defence as they 
Jiad now attained. 

He be^an himfelf to loofe patiepce at the inutility 
of his cannonade, and to think it more advifeable 
to proceed at once to a general affault ; hoping, 
from the number and goodnels of his troops, to be 
more fuccefsful than by the flow and gradual me- 
thods of attack, which had hitherto been employed; 
and of which the efficacy daily appeared more 
/doubtful. 

To this purpofe, on the ninth of Odtober, be- - 
fore the break of day, the French and Americans 
jointly attacked the Britifh works with great fury. 
'Count D'Eftaing, accompanied by the principal of- 
ficers of both armies, conduced the attack. They 
adyanced upon the right of the Britifli lines; and, 
favoured by a hollow piece of ground which covered 
them from the fire of the Britifh batteries, they ap- 
prpached in good order and great force, and affailed 
them with extraordinary fire and impetuofity. Two 
of the enepy's itandards were aftually planted upon 
the parapet of a redoubt, which was, during fome 
lime, aflailed with the moft obftinate violence. 
Captain Tawes, who commanded in the redoubt, 
-was flain, with his fword in the body of the third 
pnan he had killed with his own hand. But they met 
» with 
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mih fo determined and firm a refiftance from an in» 
ceflant fire of musketry and cannon, levelled at them 
from almoft every direction, that after making re- 
peated efforts to force their way into the lines, they ' 
were thrown at length into diforder from the terrible 
execution done among them, and appeared unable 
to ftand their ground any longer. 

This critical moment was feized with great pre^ 
fence of mind. A body of grenadiers and marines 
• fallied forthwith out of the lines, and charged the 
epemy with fuch fury, that the ditches of the redoubt, 
and a battery which they had feized, were cleared in 
an inftant : they were broken and driven in the ut-r 
moft confufion into a fwamp, on the fide of the hol- 
iow which had favoured their approach. 

By the time the enemy had been repulfed, it was 
Inroad day ; but the weather was fo foggy, and the 
fmoke fo thick, that it was not poflible to difcover 
the movements of the enemy. This, added to the 
confideration of their vaft fuperiority in numbers, 
rendered General Prevoft very circumfpedtful in 
Venturing far from his lines ; and as much firing 
was heard from feveral quarters^ it was judged fafeft 
to ftand in readinefs to carry affiftance, were it to be 
wanted. ^ 

THefe precautions, though very proper, proved 
however unneceffary, the enemy having been re- 
pulfed everywhere with a prodigious flaughter. 
Twelve hundred were killed and wounded; among 
whom, the French themfelves acknowledged forty- 
four of their own officers. The famous Count 
Polaski was mortally wounded in this engagement, 
^nd Coqnt D'Eftaing himfelf received two dangerous 
yvounds. 

To complete the fuccefs of the Britiih arms on 
jhis occafion, a viiftory of fo much importance, and 
which gained them fo much reputation, was pur- 
chafed at a very moderate price ; the lift of killed 
and wounded was no more than fifty-five ; and the 
> brave 
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brave Captain Tawes was the onlv officer that 
feH. 

The courage and intrepidity difplayed on this mc- 
n>orable day by the Bricifli officers and Ibldiers, was 
jfo great and ftriking, that, as General Prevoftexpref- 
fed himfelf in his account of the aftion, " To parti- 
cularize thofe who either did, or flrove to lignalize 
tfeemfelves beyond the reft, would be to mention the 
whole army.'* Not only the military, but the navai 
lift diftinguillicd itlclf in the moftconfpicuous man- 
ner : the fliips companies, with their officers, w^ere 
9II ftationed alhore, and cqually'partookof the dan-^ 
gers as well as of the honours that were gained. 

One officer, however, was fpoken of with fuch 
applaufe by his General, that it would be injufticc 
to pafs him unobferved. This was Captain Mon- 
crief, who, in the capacity of Engineer, conduced 
the plan of defence with fo much judgment and skill, 
that he was honoured with the warmeft and moft 
unanimous ap[)lauie of the whole army, and reeom- 
mcndcd in a manner at their defire, as an officer de- 
ferving of the highcrt notice and rewards. The French 
tbemfelves acknowledged their attoniftiment at the 
continual proofs of his abilities, of which they were 
witneifcs to their own coft. 

While the Britifli troops were enjoying the fa- 
ttsfa(5tion refulting from the fucccfs that was due to 
•their conduct and valour, the enemy was in a condi- 
tion of difconrent and fullcnnefs, which had like to 
have terminated fatally. The Americans could not 
conceal their difapprobation of the whole proceed- 
ings of Count D'Eftaing ; nor he the centemptuous 
light in which he held them. Reciprocal taunts 
and reproaches came to fuch a height, between both 
the officers and foldiers of either party, that it 
•was once thought they would have proceeded to ac- 
tual violence. 

A motive 
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' A .motive which ftrongly influenced the Americans 
tipon this occafion, was the jealouly they had con- 
ceived . againft the French commander, on account 
of his having fummoned General Prevolt to furren- 
der to the arms of France, without including thofc 
of the United States of America. 

They inferred from thence, that either he consi- 
dered them as unworthy of the honour of being men^ 
tioned conjointly with the King of France, or that 
he meant to retain the Province of Georgia for that 
Crown, in cafe of a redudion. Whichever of the 
two was the meaning of the French commander, 
if expofed him equally to the indignation of the 
Americans. 

To this it may be added, that the inhuman refu* 
fal of the requeft of General Prevoft, for a permit- 
fion to the women and children to depart from the 
'town of Savannah during the fiege, was now by the 
French attributed to the Americans, whom tlieyac- 
cufed of brutality; and whofe General, a French 
officer of rank, loaded with the ccarfeft and moft 
injurious appellations, in common with his other 
countrymen. 

This treatment of their commander, as it hap- 
pened out of his hearing, the Americans reprefented 
as bafe and fpTritlefs ; and fpoke of it in t-ermsof the 
higheft refeniment. Thus, animofity and hati^d 
were kindled between them to the higheft pitch; 
and nothing but a confcioufncfs ot the necefliiy of 
keeping the peace between the two nations, would 
have prevented the French and the Americans" from 
coming to the moft defperate extremities. 

To atone for paft incivilities, an offer was now 
made by Count D'Eftaing, to grant the requeft con- 
cerning thewomen and children; but icwasfpiritedly 
rcfufed, as it now plianly appeared that there would 
be no occafion to accept ir. 

From 
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From the day of their repulfe, both the FrencK 
and the Americans abandoned all further profecutioh 
of the fiege ; and were wholly employed in prepar- 
ing to retreat. After riioving off their artillery, and 
emb irking their fiek and wounded^ of whiclytheyhad 
k great number^^ the French broke up their camp 
itt the night of the feventeenth, and retired with the 
iitmoft precipitation to their ilirpping. The Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, crofled the Savannah river, 
and withdrew into Carolina. 

In this manner was the Province of Georgia cleafed 
a third time of the enemy; after the moft fanguine 
etpedtations had been entertained by all America, 
that the reduftion of this Province would have been 
but a preparatory flep to the expulfion of the 
Britifh fleets and armies frotti every part of the 
continent. 

It was not, therefore, without exceflive concern 
that Congrefs was informed of the difafter that had 
attended the united arms of the French and Anie- 
ricfin confederacy. It proved a heavy blow to their 
interefl, and greatly lowered the hopes they liad 
formed from the potent fuceours the French Ad- 
miral had brought, and the defigns he had laid be- 
fore them. 

Inftead of having accomplifhed the fmalleft part 
of the fcheme he had now projefted, he met with the 
completed defeat on his very firft attempt to carry 
the commencement of it into execution. 

In lieu of that triumphant return to France, which 
the enemies to Great Britain had fo often antici- 
pated in their willies and difcourfes, he was obliged 
to make the belt of his way home, with a fickly and 
ill-conditioned fleet, part of which only he durft 
venture to fend back to the Weft Indies. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

French Manifejlo. — Engiijh Anfwer to it. — Proceed-- 
ings of the Combined Fleets of France and Spain. 

1779- 

IN confequence of the hoftile notification on the 
part (Jf Spain, prefented by the Ambaffador of 
that Crown to the Court of London, its thoughts and 
attention were, of courfe, employed on the meafures 
which that notification now rendered nerceflary. A 
proclamation was ifliied on the nineteenth of June 
for the granting of letters of marque and reprifals 
againft the fubjects of Spain; and another to regulate 
the diftribution of prizes that (hould be taken during 
the continuance ofthe war with that nation. 

In the mean time, as the confederacy now formed 
by America, France, and Spain, againft Great Britain 
had attrafted the eyes of all Europe on fo vaft and 
important an objeft, the French miniftry thought it 
incumbent on them to pubiifli to the world fuch ar- 
guments and motives for its conduft, as might afford 
a colourable pretext for the extraordinary meafures 
they had adopted. 

The performance that was compofcd in France to 
this intent, was remarkably fpecious and artful, and 
Ihowed with what facility reafons may be afligned for 
the moft unjuftifiable actions. 

It began by reproaching the Court of London 
with inequitable and unfriendly treatment ofthe fub- 
jefts of France in every quarter ofthe globe,and having 
exercifed its power with great tyranny ever lince th^e 
conclufion of the laft peace. 

Imputing the pacific difpofition* of France to fear 
or feeblenefs. Great Britain had, according to her 

cuftomary 
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cuftomary fyftem, continued to harrafs the commerce 
and navigation of the French. 

Reprefentations of thefe various outrages had been 
made to the Britifh miniftry. The court of France, 
fenfible of the embarraflments in which that of Lon- 
don was involved with its American dominions, did 
not chufe to increafe them, by infifting too peremp- 
orily on a reparation of thefe injuries. 
^* Such,'* in the words of the Manifefto, " was 
the pofition of affairs between the two Courts, 
^^ when the meafures adopted in England compelled 

* the Englifli Colonifts to' have recourfe to armS:, 
^ in order to preferve their riglits, privileges, and li- 
^ berty. The whole world remembers the sera 

* when this brilliant event flione forth ; the multi- 
^ plied and unfuccefsful efforts made by the Anle- 

* ricans to be reinflated in the favour of their mo- 

* ther-country ; the difdainful manner in which they 
' were fpurned by England; and, finally, the aft 
^ of independence, which was at length, and, could 
^ not but have been the neceftary refuh ctf this 

* treatment. 

^< The war in which the United States of Ame- 
' rica found themfelves involved with England, 
^ necelTarily compelled them to explore the means 
^ of forming connexions with the other powers of 
' Europe, and of opening a direft commerce with 

* them. 

<^ The Court of France would have neglefted the 

* moft efTential interefts of the .kingdom, had it refu- 
( fed to the Americans an admifTion into its ports, 
f or that participation of commercial advantages 
^ which is enjoyed by every other nation. 

*' This conduft, fo much the refult of jufiice 
« and of wifdom, was adopted by far the greater 
' part of the commercial ftates of Europe; yet it 

* gave occafion to the Court of London to vent 

* the woft bitter complaints. Great Britain ima- 

gined, 
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^^ gined, no doubt, that ^e had but to employ 
>* her ufual ftile of haughtinefs, to obtain of 
/^ France an unboundied difference to her will; but 
^^ to the Mofi: unreafqn^ble proportions, and the 
•* moft inte^nper^te i;^e%f\ii;^s, his Majefty oppofed 
^^ nothing but the cfiln[inefspf juftiqe,and the mo- 
►*'f deration of re^Jfqp. He g^ve the King of Eng- 
^^ land to underiiand, that hp neither was, nor pre- 
^^ tended to be ajudge of the difpute with his Co- 
^^ lonies; piuchleis would it become his Majefty 
*^ to avepge his quarrel. That in confequence, he 
^* was under no obligation to treat the Americans as 
*^ rebels, to exclude them from his ports, and to 
^ prohibit them from all commercial intercourfe 
*^ with his own fubjed:s/* 

The Manifefto then pro<?eeds to the jnjundlioivi 
,of the Court of Fr?iqce, forbidding the exporta- 
tion or fale of arms and military ftores to America, 
and to the perm ifEon granted to England to pre- 
vent the French from carrying on fuch a traffic with 
the Americans. 

It afferts that France was fcrupuloufly exaft in 
jobfervinff every compiercial ftipulation in the treaty 
of Utrecht, although it was, according to the Ma- 
nifefto, d^ily violated by the Court of Londop ; 
which, at this very time, had refufed to ratify jt. 
That the Americans were iqtcrdidted from arming, 
felling their prizes, or remaining. any longer in the 
.pprts of France than was cjoufiftcnt with the terms 
of that treaty. 

*' Thefc order?,*' fays the m^nifeftp, ^^ prpdu- 
f^^ ced the defiredeffeft. But nptwithft^iding this 
*^ condefcenfion and {iri^ adherence to a treaty, 
." which his Majefty, hiad he been fo difpofed, 
'* might have confidered as non-exifting, the Coijrt 
*^ of London was not fatisfied. It affected to con- 
^* fider his Majefty as refponfible for all tranfgref- 
*^ fions, although the King of England, notwith- 

VoL. III. No. 20. X '' ftanding 
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** (landing afolemn aft of Parliament, could ndt 
*^ himfelf prevent his own merchanta from furniffi- 
" ing the North American Colonies with meif- 
" charidife, and even with military ftores, 

" It is not difficult to conceive," fays the Mant- 

fefto, *^ how much the refufal of yielding to the 

^' aflliming demands and arbitrary pretenfidns of 

^^ England, would mortify the felf-fufficiency of 

** that power, and revive its ancient animofity tb 

^* France. It was the more irritated, from haviAg 

** experienced fome checks in America which pros- 

*^ notticated the irrevocable feparation of its Golo- 

^*^ nies.' It forefaw the inevitable loffes and calai- 

^^ mities following from^ fuch a feparation. It be- 

" held France profiting by that commerce which^ 

^* it had with an inconfiderate hand thrown away, 

-*^ and adopting every means to render her flag re- 

« fpeftable." 

' The Manifeftonext complains that England had, 
J tinder the moft frivolous and unjuft pretences, inter- 
rupted the trade, and infulted the flag df France inr 
Europe, as well as in America. 

It adverted to the preparations that had been ma- 
king in the ports of England, and which could not, 
■ ftom thfe nature of their appearance, have America, 
for their obj eft. 

" His Majefty, therefore," adds the Manifefto, 
*^ found it indifpenfiWe • t6 make fuch difpdfitiori$ 
^^ on his part j as might be fufficiept to prevent the 
<^ evil defigns of his enemy, and prevent, at the 
" fame' time, infults arid depredations fimilar to 
*^ thofe committed in the year one thoufand fevcj|| 
*^ hundred and fifty-five- 

** In this ftate of things," continues the Mani- 
fefto ** his Majefty, who had hitherto rejeded the 
^^ overtures of the United States of North America, 
• "- in contradi<aioa ta his moft prefling interefts,. 

" no\f 
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ffiiow -perceived that he had not a moment to lofc 
'* in concluding a treaty with them." 
, T|he Manifefto proceeds to affert, <^ That nothing 
trould be more fimple, or lefs ofFenfive, than the re- 
^crrp.t delivered by the, French Ambaflador to the 
^ Britifti miniftry;— that the King of England firft 
troke the peace, by recalling his Ambaffador from 
the Court of Frsince, -and by announcing to his Par- 
li^iment; the Freriqh* notification as an adt of hofti- 
Jity : that it was abfurd to fiippofe that the recog- 
'isition of Americajd Independence on the part of 
Frahde, could alone have irritated the King of Eng- 
land. The real caufe of that animofity which he 
^ad m^nifcfted, and communicated to his Parlia- 
ment, was the inabilityir to regaiiv America, and turn 
her arms againfl: France." 

The King of France received the overtures of a 
'mediation on the part of the King of Spain, with a 
fincere defire of rendering it efFedtual ; • but it was 
quickly difcovered that the Court of London adted 
with difingenuity : it required the King of France 
to withdraw his refcript, as a preliminary flep to- 
treating. Such a demand was injurious to Spain a» 
well a3 to France ; it placed the hoftile intentions 
of England in the cleareft point of view, and ftruck 
both the French and Spanilh Monarchswith equal 
amazement. ■ - ' - ' 

The failing of the fleets under Admirals Byroi]^ 
•and Keppel, difclofed the real' defighs of England. 
The attacking of the Belle Poule> -and the capture of 
two frigates, rendered the operations of the fleet 
■under Count D'Orvilliers abfolutely ncceflary to 
frufl:rate the projects of the enemies to France, and 
to revenge the infults offered to its flag. 

The Court of London continued hoftilities with- 
out a declaration of war, from its confcioufnefs of 
wanting reafons to juftify its conduft. The Court 
of Fjrance, on the other hand, had hitherto delayed 
. X 2 noti- ^ 
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notifying to the world the injuries it had received^ 
from a fond hppe that the Englifh miniflxy WQuld 
at laftrecollca itfelf; and that either juftice, op the 
critical fituauon into which it had plunged En^od^ 
woujd have wrought an aiterati.oij ^n its condua:. 
: In the mean time, the King of France liftened 
,with the utmpfl: deference to the mediatlbu and^adi* 
vice of the King of Spain; and .communjcatfid 
through his chann.el thofe very moderate condijcipf^ 
Du which he ;ivould moft gladly have l^id flpwji V^ 
arms. But the Englilh, though conllaatly.le^ijpfl; 
a delire of peace, infulted the Cowt of %ain witS 
a tender of propofitipns that were ina4niiJKbre;^^^ 
jforeign to the fubjeft of difpute. ;...:' 

From this condujft, it was clear that Jp4glajul did 
not wifli for peace; but negociated 4^or no^thei* 
jpurpofe than to gain time to make the neceCary pre- 
j)aration for war. Still, however, the |?^ini of S[pam 
continued his mediation, andexerted maiielf for.thp 
reftoration of tranquility. < ^ 

The Manifefto then proceeds to ftate the fufpetv- 
fion of arms, together with the other propofaU 
made by Spain to the belligerent powers that have 
bf en mentioned. 

In confequence of the refufal of Gfreat Biri(:ain tp 
accede to theie propofals, it afferts the indifp^nfiblc 
neceffity of exercifing hoftilities againli this coun- 
try. 

" There is qot a doubt,*' fays the Manifefto, 
/^ but thefe propofals muft appear to every well- { 
judging perfon^ fuch as would have been. accepted. •* 
They were, however, formally rejected by the 
Court of Loqdon ; nor has that Court Ihewn any 
difpofition to peace, unlefs on the ahfurd condition, 
.that his Majefty fliould entirely abandon the Ame- 
ricans. 

" After this afflidting declaration, the continua- 
tion of the war is become inevitable ; and therefore 

^his 
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his M^efty has invited the Catholic King to join 
bim, in virtue of their rcciprocai engagements, to 
avenge their refpedtive injuries^ and to put an end 
to tbzx tyrannical empire^ which England has ufurp* 
ed> and pretends td maintain upon the ocean." 

Such was in fubftance, and in part, the expofi- 
tion of the motives that induced France to engage 
in a war againft Great Britain. By thofe pattizanS' 
of that power, whom the jealoufy produfced by the 
grandeur and profpcrity of Britain had rendered fa 
numerous, this Manifefto was received with fatis-» 
faftion, and duly countenanced ; btit by the difin- 
tcrefted and the intelligent part of focicty, it was 
confidered in no other light: than as a mere paHia* 
tion of fafts, that were unjufti^able in their very na-^ 
ture ; and as oneof thofe produ£tiofis which.cuflom 
has rendered anecei&ry concomitance of the enter- 
prizes refulting from lawtefsambition. 

It \yas anfwered in a very able aind mafterly man-r 
ner, by a tnemorial written in julifificatiori of the 
condud: obferved on the part of England, Neveff 
were the dcfigns of France, and tfec meafures em- 
ployed by her to carry them into execution, laid 
forth with more explicit evidence, arid accuracy of 
teprefentation ; nor the many allegatitms and pre- 
tences on which flic founded the rcftitfude ot her 
condud, expofed and refuted with more ftrength of 
reafoning. 

The publication of this celebrated performance,, 
though it did not filence thofe individuals either ia 
France or in America, who were determined to de-^ 
fame the charafter of the Britiflv nation, yet cbo- 
veyed ample convidtion to the minds of the unpre- 
judiced, how little the French were warranted ta 
cbm plain of the cOnduft of Britain refpefting them; 
^nd that nothing but their irradicabk difpoiition to 
domineer over their neighbours., had excited tbem 
to eqibrace what they imagined was a favourable op- 

X ^ portunit/"- 
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portunity of reducing the power of that people,.wh6- 
had always proved the moft formidable obftiuftors 
of this inequitable defign. 

This compofition entered . into a minute review : 
of the meafures purfued by France, ever fince the, 
commencement of the difpute between Great Britain 
and her Colonies : it recapitulated, with great pre- 
cifion, the numerous inftances wherein the Court of 
France had manifefted a partiality to the Colonifts, 
and a determination to fupport them efFeftually, by 
conniving at^ or rather,.indeed, encouraging its fub- 
jedls, to afford them all the affiftance and fuccours 
that were necefTary to enable them to combat the 
efforts of Great Britain, to reduce them to obedi- 
ence. 

It reprefented, with great force, the duplicity ex- 
ercifed by the Court of France in the correfpon- 
dence relating to this unfriendly, or to fpeak with 
more propriety, this inimical behaviour to a power 
that had given it no provocation. It Ihewed, by a 
circumflantial enumeration of fafts, afcertained by 
clear ?ind authentic documents, that the grievances 
complained of by the Britilh miniflry, were real and 
tindeniable ; but that the complaints of France were 
unfounded, and her affertions of ill ufage oa the part 
of England, vague and declamatory. 

It flbewed that the mediation of Spain was accom. 
panied with an evident biafs in favour of France, 
that the terms propofed by that Court could nor, 
therefore, be accepted by 'that of Great Britain con* 
fiflently with its dignity; and that the rejection of 
them was no fufficient provocation to juftify thg 
part taken by Spain againft England. 

A reply came out in France to this memorial, 
which denied fome of the fads therein contained ; 
but it was written with much more warmth than 
judgment; and was by no .means calculated to re- 
move the impreflioh made by the powerful argu^ 

meqtq 
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ments of the former. It was replete with invec- 
tives againft the Englilh nation ; which its principal ; 
aim was to render odious, and to reprefent as dc- 
ferving the enmity of all the world. 

The Manifeflo, publifhed at Paris, in vindication 
of the conduct of France, was accompanied by ano- . 
ther iflued at Madrid, in defence of the acceffion of 
Spain to the alliance of France and America againft 
Great Britain. It was conceived much in the fame 
terms as the refcript delivered to the Britifli miniftry 
by Count Almadovar ; and was altogether a heavy 
and nervelefs compofition ; proving only that Spaia , 
was determined to find pretexts forjoining the con- 
federacy againft this country. 

Elate with the acquifition of fo potent an ally, 
France began now to form the moft extenfive pro^ 
jeds againft the Britilh nation. The French ima- 
gined that their prefent fuperiority was fo decifive 
and irrefiftible, that Britain would inevitably be 
cruftied by its weight. A conqueft of this ifland 
was the common topic of difcourfe ai;nong them ; 
•aqd preparations for fuch an attempt were apparently 
making in all the provinces of that kingdom conti^^ 
guous to the fea coaft. 

Upon receiving intelligence of them, a proclama-i 
tion was iffued to put the nation upon its guard. 
Orders were circulated for a ftriA watch to be kept 
in all the maritime counties, with injunctions for 
the immediate removal of cattle and provifiona 
^p a proper diftance, upon the approach of an 
enemy. 

The fuperiority which Britain had maintained at 
fea, duriqg the preceding fummer, and the prodi- 
gious fucgefles of her cruizers and privateers on the 
French coaft, had equally diftrefled and alarmed the 
Court of France. As foon as it thought itfelf 
jfequre of the coalition of Spain, it began to form 

?^ 4 . . ^^}X 
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new arrangements in regard if its marine, and to 
turn its attention to foreign cnterprizes. 

It was the more intent uppn proje&s of this na- 
ture, as it deemed them indifpcnlibly neceflary to 
efface the impreffions which the late immehfe loffes 
pf the commercial property of the French had made 
on the minds of their neighbours, and to remove 
the perfuafion that leemed to have taken place, 
thgt Britain would ftill prove an dvcr match for tho 
naval power of France, 

Purfuant to this idea, a fquadron was fitied out, 
of which the ultimate deftination was to reinforce 
Count D'Eftaing in the Weft Indies. It was com-.' 
manded by the Marquis of Vadreuil ; alhd the troops 
that accompanied it, which were very numerbus, 
tvere under the Duke of Laufun* 

Its firft expedition was to the weftern coafts of 
Africa, where it attacked and took, without any 
difficulty, the Britifti forts and fettlements on the 
rivers of Senegal and Gambia ; the ^rrifons of 
which were too feeble to make any refiftance againft 
fo great a force. This happened in the month ol 
February, feventy-nine. 

They thought proper, on this occafron, to quit ait 
ifland already their own. This was Goree ; which 
had been taken from therii durihg the/laft war, and 
reftored at the peace. They rerrldved the artillery 
and garrifon to Senegal, But they foon had reafon 
to repent their abandoning this ifland, the fituation 
of which is far from difadvantageous or ufelefs in 
the profecution of trade. Shortly after their depar- 
ture, Sir Edward Hughes, on his paffage to the 
Eaft Indies, being apprized of what happened, 
landed a body of troops on that ifland ; of which 
the fortifications were immediately put in a propey 
ftate of defence. 

Thefc, however, being diftant acquifitions of per 
great importance, it wa^ thought requifite, after 

the 
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the vaft expectations that had been raifed among 
the people of France, to undertake fomething nearer 
home, and which might cherifh thofc ideas of cou- 
queft with which they began to indulge their ima^ 
ginations. 

Out of the extenfive dominions which in former 
ages belonged to the Kings of England on the con- 
tinent, nothing but the empty title of King of France 
remains in their poffeffion. This, with the ifles of 
Jerfey and Guernfey, is all th^t they hsive retained 
abroad. 

Thefe two iflands France now formed the proje£t 
of feizing. Her vanity, no lefs than her intereft, 
was concerned in depriving Britain of thofc only 
remnants of her ancient power aftd greatnefs in 
France* 

A force of five or fix thoufand men was collected 
for this purpofe. It embarked in fifty flat-bottomed 
boats, and attempted a landing in the bay of Saint 
Ouen, in the ifle of Jerfey, on the firft day of May 5 
but though they were fupported by five frigates, 
and other armed veffels, the militia of the illand^ 
with a body of regulars, made fo refolute a defence, 
that they were compelled to retire, without ontf 
man having fet his foot on fhore* 

But if the French mifcarried in this enterprize, it 
wa^, though indireftly, produdiive of no little bc^ 
nefit to their American allies, A fleet of near fout 
hundred merchantmen and tranfports was on the 
point of failing from England to New York, under 
the convoy of a fquadron commanded by Admiral 
Arbuthnot. But this offtcct being informed of the 
French attack upon Jerfey, thought it his duty to 
lead his fquadron with all fpeed to the afliftance of 
that ifland. On his return to Torbay, where the 
lleet was waiting for him, contrary winds and unfa-r 
vourable weather detained him there a full month 5 
^n4 bis paflage to Am^tic^ was fa tedious^ that he 

A'4 
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did not afriVe at the place of his deftination till near 
the expiration of Auguft. 

This was a heavy retardment to the operations of 
the forces at New York. The fleet was laden with 
warlike flores, camp equipages, provifions, and ne- 
ceffaries of all kinds, befides confiderable reinforce- 
ments : but arriving fo late in the year. Sir Henry 
Clinton, who, relying onthefe fupplies, had formed 
feveral projefts of importance, was totally difabled 
from carrying them into execution. 

Much difcontent and mutual recrimination among 
the French naval and military officers was occafioned 
by their failure at Jerfey. The attempt was repre- , 
ifented by many as ill concerted, and worfe executed, 
apd as deficient in point qf every requifite to autho- 
jrife any hope of fuccefs. 

' The French, however, were ftill determined to 
make another attempt. Both the troops and fea- 
men that had been employed in the former, were 
equally defirous of retrieving their honour; but 
as the weather oppofed them, they were obliged to 
4efer it. Meanwhile Sir James Wallace, with a 
fmall fquadron, one of which was a (hip of fifty 
guns, came in light of that which was to cover the 
defcent. It confifted of feveral large frigates, with 
Other armed veflTels. On his appearance, they made 
the bed of their way %o the coaft of Normandy, 
where they ran afliore in a fm-4ll bay, under the co-j 
ver of a battery. He purfued them to, t\\c bottom 
of the bay, filenced the guns of the battery, forced 
the French to abandon their Ihips, captured a frigate 
pf thirty.four guns, with two rich pri?:es, and burnt 
two other large frigates, and a cpnfiderable number 
of other vcflels. 

This gallant aftion entirely difcouraged the 
fcheme ofinvaCon intended againft the ifland of 
Jerfey, From this time it appears to have beea 
tfptalJly laid afide j and though a ihow was kept up 
w ' ' ^long 
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along the oppbfite coafts of France, yet from the: 
vigilance of the Britifli cruizers, it was rendered 
totally ineffectual. 

In the mean time, it was much to be appre-^ 
hended that the defigns of the Houfe of Bourbon 
were to invade Great Britain itfelf. The vaft naval 
fuperiority of which they would be poflefled on the 
junction of the French and Spanifli fleets, would 
give them fuch a command of the Channel, as 
Would put it in their power to choofe both the time 
and place of defcent. 

But were the military preparations in England tQ 
deter them from attacking it, Ireland lay open to 
an attempt, from the inconfiderablenefs of the regu-p 
lar force remaining in that kingdom, owing to the 
large drifts which had been mad^ from the regi- 
ments on that eftablifhment, to reinforce the armies 
and garrifons abroad. 

It was chiefly this part of the Britilh dominiont 
for which moft apprehenfions were entertained, 
though the wifties of the French nation itfelf pointed 
to England as the principal objedl of their attenticMi. 
So great was thedefire and ardour of the generality 
of people throughout France for a direct invafion of 
this country, that the government, whatever might 
be its real intent, thought fit to give it every kind 
of countenance and encouragement. The felefteft 
troops in the French fervice were drawn out of their 
cantonments, and marched to the provinces border- 
ing on the Britifh Channel : tranfports were pre-* 
pared in every convenient fea-port, a great promo- 
tion was made of general officers, and thofe com* 
manders were publicly appointed who were to have 
charge of this moft great and important expe* 
dition. ^ 

So warm and fanguinewere the expeftations- of 
all clafles, that the regiments deftined for this bu- 
finefs were crowded with volunteers and fupef- 
^un\eraries. The univerfal eagernefs to have a ihare 
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in the cdnqueft of England, roufed the emtilatioti 
of all the families of any diftindtion. The public 
fchools and colleges, in many places, were emptied 
of all the youth that were thought fit to participate 
in fo glorious an undertaking ; and many elderly 
gentlemen, worn out in the fatigues of a military 
life, refolved on this occafion to fummon the re- 
ttiains of their former ftrength and vigour, and to 
dedicate their laft fcenes to a tranfadtion, from 
whence it wasexpeded that France would derive fo 
itiuch grandeur and fame. 

In the naidft of thefe flattering projefts, it was 
Bcccflary to form a jundlion of the French and Spa- 
»ifli naval force, before any attempt could be made 
to realize them. I'he incapacity of France, till af- 
fified by Spain, to accompliih the ends flie had in 
view, became daily more evident. The fleet in* 
tended to adt againft England confifted of no more 
than twenty-eight fhips of the line, and thofe not in 
^ good condition : the Britifli fleet, on the other 
hand, that was to oppofe it, amounted to thirty** 
eight fail of the line. 

As the defign of invading this ifland was publicly 
avowed on the other fide of the water, it was re^ 
ibflved, as the moft ready means of defeating it, to 
prevent a junction of the allied fleets. To this pur- 
J>ofe it wai intended to block up that of France in 
the port of Breft : but the endeavours made with 
that view clid not fucceed. Wind, weather, and 
other caufes, occafioned unavoidable delays, and in 
the mean time Count D'Orvillicrs left this harbour 
the beginning of June, and failed with all expedition 
to the coaft of Spain, where he joined the Spanilh 
fleet. 

This junftion gave the united fleets a moft formic 
dable appearance. They confifted of between fixty 
and feventy ftiips of the line, befides a very great 
proportion of large frigates, and a multitude of 
other ^rmed veffds. This prodigious armament, like 

the 
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the famous Armada bf Spaia two centuries befpre^ 

^ tilled ail Europe with anxiety and conjectures con- 

jperning the iflue of its operation^. The enemies of 

fihis country looked upon its downfal as being cer- 

ginly at hand ; while even its wcU-wifliers could n9,c 
rbe^r confidering its Utuation as highly critical* 
The firft movement of the. combined fleets was 
jtQ-fteer conjointly towards the coaft of England.-^ 
•^ir Charles Hardy, with the Britilh fleet, was at 
this time cruifing in the entrance of the Channel* 
'The enerpy, however, pafled him unobfervcd, and 
enterea the narrow feas about the middle of Auguft. 
.They came in light of Plymouth^ where they cap- 
.tpredthe Ardent of fixty-four guns, on her way to 
the fleet ; but made no attempt to land anywhere, 
br to attack any place. 

The wind fetting in flrongly from the eaft, coni- 
Ipelled theni to quit the Channel : on its abating, 
they refumed their ftation in fight of the Britilh 
.coaft, about the Land's End, and the Chops of the 
"Channel. On the laft day of Auguft Sir Charles 
'Hardy made good his entrance into the Channel^ ip 
full view of the enemy, who either did not endea- 
vour, or were not able to prevent him. His defign 
was to entice them up to the narroweft part of the 
Channel, where, in cafe of his coming to ad:ion, the 
advantage of numbers would not be fo decifive as 
in the open lea; and where, if they Ihpuld b<} 
■.worfted, they would find thcmfelves entangled in 
naany difficulties ; and would even, without fuch aji 
event, be expofed to much danger, from the fre- 
.quent variation of winds, and other local caufes. 

The combined fleets followed him as far as Ply- 
mouth, but did not think it advifable to proceed 
any farther. The reafons they aflSgned were, a great 
ficknefs and mortality among their people, by which 
fome of their Ihips were totally difabled; the bad 
. condition of thefe, moft of which required imme- 
diate 
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diate repair, and the proximity of the flormy winds 
of the equinox. 

From thefe motives, they found themfelves undet 
the neceflity of abandoning the Englifli coaft, and 
of repairing to Breft, in about three weeks .frond 
their firft appearance in the Channel, without hav- 
ing intercepted any part of the'Eaft or Weft India 
"trade, as they had propofed, and without having 
made the leaft impreffibn on the naval ilrength of 
Great Britain, fidtwrthHanding their ijmmenfe fupe- 
riority, and the contumelious boaftings with which 
they had filled every court in Europe. 

This retreat of the combined navies of France 
and Spain from the Ihores of Britain, without having 
cffcded any part of the plan they had univerfally 
given put with fuch unlimited confidence and pride^ 
llrlick all Europe with gftonifhment, and covered 
the French themfelves with confufion. It was in 
vain they pretended that caufes, againft which no 
human efforts can prevail, had combated* for the 
Englifh. It was fhrewdly fufpefted, the'fadt was, 
that, fuperior as they were, they did not however 
dare to commit their fortune to a fair and decifive 
^trial of ikill and valour with fo refolute and defpe- 
rate a body of men as the Britifli feamen are juftly 
reputed. 

Though near double the number of the Britifli 
'fleet in mipping, and treble in that of men, their 
commanders well knew what opponents they would 
have to encounter. They were not ignorant of the 
furprizing deeds of courage and dexterity per- 
formed by the naval claffes of this'nation in cafes of 
-extremity ; and were, from that motive, extremely 
'averfe to compel them to their utmoft exertions. 

Such was the general opinion of Europe. It was 
•further corroborated, by the daringnefs with which 
the Britifh fleet continued to keep the feas, after the 
combined fleets b^d retired into port^ by the mul- 
tiplicity 
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tiplicity of captures that were daily made of French 
and Spaniftiyeffels upon their own coafts, as well as 
in tvery part of the world, and by the uninter- 

• rupted arrival from all quarters of the Britiih com- 
mercial fleets. * 
The invincible fpirit with which Britain faced 
fuch numerous and formidable enemies, was the 
mor^ worthy of adrtiitation, as the kingdom was ia 
the mean while torn with civil diffentions, of the 

^ mod alarming nature. ' Exclufive of thofe political 
altercations which had fo long difturbed its internal 

" peace, religious fury, the moft dreadful of all hu- 
man phrenzies, had lighted up a flame wliich began 
to threaten a violent conflagration, aftd which ex- 
cited the mofl: grievous apprehenfions in all think- 
ing people. 

The unfortunate differences of opinion concern- 
ing the American war, ftill continued to divide all 

- denominations. The conviction of its inutility for 
the purpofes that caufed it, and the impatience of 
its long continuance, began to four 'the 'minds even 
of thofe who had moft approved of coercive mea- 
fures. As thefe had proved completely ineffectual, 
or indeed, to fpeak the truth, had produced the 
moft calamitous effeds, the far greater majority of 
people was heartily defirous they flrould be relin- 
quiflied, and the ftrength of the nation no longer 
wafted in attempts which experience had' (hewn to 

' be impradiicable and ruinous. 

The great argument now pleaded, was the irre- 
fiftible necefiity of complying with the exigency*. of 
the times. The affairs of this country were in- 
volved in difiiculties folely on account of its obfti- 
nate iadherence to the fyftem hitherto purfued in 
America. Were it to caft off that oppreifive bur- 
den, it would then be able to put forth its ftrength 
to advantage; but while it moved under fo heavy 
a load, its powers were neceffarily cramped, artd it 

could 
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could not reafonably expeS: to ad: with a vigour 
adequate to the arduous ttial inipofcd upon it by 
the imprjudence of thofe who had fo long ;an4 fo 
janfortifn^tely beien truj[led with the adoiiniftratloa 
of its concerns. 

Th^fe W£re the general fentiments of the n4tion 
at thi9 period. Many of thpfe who bad been WMQi 
. ^dvoicates of n^iniftry, beg^n now to defert it, and 
tp c^ll for a tot^l change of its proceedings, with as 
much earaeftnefs as they had fprmerly m.aoifpfte^ 
in fA^ppoftipg them. 

But whatever diverfity of opioion they mig^t 
hold upon other matters, the whole nation agreed to 
a man in one point, and that w^ the mod fpirijted 
profecutipn of the war againft France and Sp^in*-r- 
Here it was that Britain ihould exert .the cpurage 
and abUitieis Of the many gallant officer^ in her fer* 
vices : * flie had refpurces jenough, by direfting them 
properly, to m^ke the Houfe of Bpurbpn repent 
^er conibination againfl this cpuntry. 

In the me^n time, the ze^l that h^ ^en rgafLcd 
for the defencis of the natipn, coptinwiitp pperatc 
with unabated fervour. Large fom? wer^ fub* 
fcribed in the feveral counties, and employed in 
raifing volunteers, and forming them into regime.uts 
and independent companies, as beft fuite<i the miji- 
tary circumftances of the counties t^ which they 
belonged. Afflcxciations were alio fram^ in the 
towns; where the inhabitants armed themfelycjs, 
and beftowod no little portion of their time and at- 
^ntion in -acquiring a iufficiency of wajr.like know- 
ledge anddifcipline, to enable them to be ufeful in 
^afe of any preffing emergency. 

Among thofe public bodies of men who fignalijZi^d 
their attachment to the public caufe, the.Eaft Inclia 
Company diftinguiflied itfelf in a manner worthy 
of its opulence and grandeur. It prefented goVQrfi- 
ment with a fum for the levying of fix tboufand 

feamen 
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feamen^ apd added, at it$ own c.pft, three feventy- 
four gun fliips.to the navy. 

Other pecuniary donation^ were qiade by the cor- 
porate bojd.ies of the kiogdom, beiides a multitude 
ttat c^mfi from the private purfe$ of individual^. 
Tbrowgh thefe abundant fupplies, no endourage- 
^ ment wa3 wajited for the purppfes of manning the 
navy, or recruiting the army. 

This dauntlefs behaviour, an^d thefe immenfe re- 
fources, pjaced this country in fo respectable a light, 
that Europe now began to eatertain quite other 
ideas of the iffue of the conteft between Great Bri- 
tain and the Houfe of Bourbon than thofe which 
the firft appearance of this grand confederacy had 
fuggefted. 

Two important objefts ftruck the difcerning part 
of the world. The wretched condition of the navy 
of the combined powers, and the exceflive (Econo- 
my brought into every department of the finances 
in France, 

In the vaft number of (hips, of which the French 
and SpaniQi fleets were compofed, there was hardly 
any that did not (land in need of great, and moft 
did of thorough repair. When they put to fea at 
the commencement of the naval campaign, they 
were prodigioufly deficient in a number of capital 
requifites;. and notwithftanding the multitude of 
hands ep ployed in both kingdoms, they failed out 
of port in a very incomplete flate of preparation^ 
This deficiency betrayed a material want either of 
means, or of expertnefs in the ufe of them, or per- 
haps of both. 

The rigid parfimony adopted by France, on the 
other, hand, was fmgle and unprecedented in that 
monarchy. In the late reign, when reduced by 
Great Britain during the laft war to the moft morti- 
fying difficulties, the Court of Ver failles had not be-^ 
thought itfelf of fuch rigorous expedients as thofe 

Vol, III. No, 2q Y - which 
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which had lately been praftifed. True it was, thty 
bore the feemingnefs of patriotifm in the govern- 
ment ; but they were not the lefs oppreflive and rui- 
nous to numerous claffes of individuals; they evi* 
dently (hewed that the French miniftry found itfelf 
in very unufual and alarming flraits, and compelled 
to make ufe of all the ways and means that could 
be devifed, however grievous they might prove to 
thofe who were affedted by them, or whatever in- 
dications they might afford to the world of the ex-* 
haulled condition of the kingdom. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 

Proceedings in Parliament^ 
1779, 

THE feffion of Parliament was opened on tho 
twenty-fifth of November, with a fpeech from 
the Throne, exhorting the nation to continue in 
thofe fcntiments of unanimity in the defence of the 
kingdom, on which its fafety depended. It con-* 
gratulated the public on the firmncfs and courage 
univeirfally difplayed in this critical fituation: it 
took notice that the menaces of the enemy, and 
the approach of danger, had no other efFedt on the 
minds of the people of this country, than to ani- 
mate their courage, and to call forth that national 
fpirit which had fo often defeated the projects of 
their ambitious neighbours. It concluded with a 
refolute declaration to profecute the war with the 
utmoft vigour, and to make the ftrongeft exertions, 
in order to compel the enemy to liften to equitable 
terms of accommodation. 

The fpeech was received with due rcfped, and 
met with thofe affurances of attachment to the 
Crown, and determination to affift it with the full 
power of the nation, which were proper in its pxe« 
ient circumftances ; but to the addrefs which con- 
veyed thefe fentiments, an amendment was propof* 
cd by oppofition in both Houfes, importing the ne- 
ceffity of changing both meafures and minifters in^ 
this feafon of unexampled danger. 

It reprefented, in firm and explicit terms, the dif- 
ference between the prefent and the paft condition 
pf the ki|;)gdQ.m at the cpmmencement of the pre- 

Y z fent 
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fent reign. The vaft extent of the Britifh empire 
at that aera, its opulence, its profperity, its gran- 
deur, its glory, the rcfpeft and dread of foreign na- 
tions, the concord of all people at home, and the 
harmony that fubfifted between this country and its 
immenfe dominions abroad. 

It then adverted to the dreadful alteration that 
had taken place in every part of the representation. 
It ftated, that no other expedient could prevent 'rfie 
iinal ruin of the kingdom, but the removal of thofe 
perfons, whofe ill-advice had occafioned all thefe 
calamities, and a« unfeigned adoption of meafttres 
entirely new and different from the paft. 

The members of opppoficion took, on tbis occt- 
fion, a wide range of retrofpedt into all the fubjeds 
of animadverfion that had been fo often debated in 
Parliament. 

They afcribcd the difafters that hadbcfalknGrcat 
Britain, to a pernicious fyftem of government, tcnd-i 
ing, in its nature, to eradicate every falutary maxim 
that binds fociety. The unhappy progrefs of this 
fyftem had already impaired the charader of the na- 
tion, and was levelled at the ruin of its conftitutikuu 
However artfully covered by thofe who conduced 
it, the difcerning public had long obferved its rife 
land advance whh the (Irongeil deteftation amd con-' 
-cern. 

This baneful fyftem was foionded on that iniqui- 
tous principle of all narrow minds, to fet people at 
variance, in order to rule them. This precept, it 
was faid, had been fo ftedfaftly obferved, that the 
navy, the army, the parlianaent, t^be adminiftratioH 
it feif, were full ofdlfcord and diflenftion. Sufpi- 
cion undjealoufyinfeftedall ctefles, and animofities 
had been fown throughout aU diftinfSrions of fub- 
jeds in the realm. Hence iproceeded confufion in 
the various departments of govsernmcot, and that 

iU 
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iil underftanding nmong the executive branches, 
which had been produdive of fo much mifchief. 

To the general difunion which had been generated 
by this fyftem, was manifeftly due the dilmetirber- 
Itient of the Britifti empire, and the terrible dangers 
to which th^ kingdom itfeif was now expofed. But, 
notwithftandiog the continual warnings arifing from 
a conftant feries of Unprofpcrous events^ it was ft ill 
purfued with unabated obftinacy, and threatened no» 
thing lefs than abfolute deftru&ion to the ancient 
government of this country* 

As the authoi:s of this ruinous fyftem remained 
concealed^ it behoved the public to infift on the re- 
moval of its oftenfiblc inftruments. The power* 
that had been intruftcd to them they had cxercifed 
fo much to the detriment of the ftate, that they were 
evidently unfit for the pofts they had fo long and 
fo unfortunately occupied. 

They were the more unworthy of the confidence 
ft) undefervedly repofed in them, as they fcemed to 
bear an inveterate malice to every man that rendered 
himfelf Confpicuous by his extraordinary merit and 
fervices to the ftate. Whether iw the civil, in the 
ifiaval, or the military line, whoever flood high in 
the opinion of his country, was fingled out as an 
objea of their diflike, and compelled, by ill ufage, 
to relinquilh his ftation. In this manner, the army 
and the navy had loft fome of their mofl eminent of- 
ficers, at a tkne when they were moft wanted, and 
moft called upon by their country. 

The next objedls adverted to by oppofition, were 
the events of the preceding fui^imfer. " It was re- 
ferved," faid they, ** for the adniiniftration of the 
prelent day, to bring that mortification upon Great 
Britain which flie had never experienced before. 
Her coafts had beheld the fleets of the Houfe of 
Bourbon parading oh thofefeas, of which the domi- 
nion was peculiarly her own, by the univerfal affent 
Y a of 
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of all nations. They had infulted our very (hores lA' 
the fight of our fleets ; through the inferiority of 
which the enemy had reigned, unmolefted, maftet 
of the Channel/' 

Thefe were fafts that ought to cover miniftry 
with fliame, as they had juftly expofed them to the 
indignation of all nien who retained any feeling for 
the honour of their country. Notwithftanding the 
enemy had made no imprelfion, it was a fufEcient 
difgrace for Engliflimen to have permitted him to 
retire unhurt from fo daring an infult to this king- 
dom. The flags of France and Spain flying uninter- 
rupted in view of the Britifti fliore, was ^n inftance. 
unprecedented in* our annals; and thofe to whom 
fuch a reproach was owing, were amenable to the 
juftice of their country. 

. The unguarded fituation of Plymouth, and the 
junction of the French and Spanifh fleets, were next 
animadverted upon. The firft was attributed to 
negled: and inattention ; the fecond to unneceflary 
delay, and want of due activity. Both were highly 
cenfurable, as they had laid the realm open to dan- 
gers that might and ought, therefore, to have been 
avoided; and confequently admitted of no excufe or 
palliation. 

The attack upon Jerfey arofe from the fame 
caufes. A very fmall proportion of frigates, pro- 
perly ftationed, would have obviated that attempt. 
The fleet and convoy, then on their departure for 
America, would not have been detained: they would 
have reached their dellination in time, and enabled 
the army there to have liiade a vigorous campaign; 
whereas, for want of the neceflary fupplies of men 
and ftores contained in that fleet, the feafon for ac- 
tion was elapfed, and all opportunities loft for the 
prefent year. 

Through thenegledt and incapacity of minifters, 
the prodigious power coUeded for the fervices of 

the 
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the natlbii, lay in a great meafureufelefs and unexert- 
cd. The regular troops and militia, now employed 
for the internal defence of the kingdom, exceeded 
one hundred thoufand men. This was a force much 
greater than neceffary for that fole purpofe. Con- 
siderable parts of it ought to have been detached 
abroad, to annoy th^ enemy in thofe many places 
where we knew them to be vulnerable. 

The imprudence of miniftry was inexcufable in 
affigningfo large a proportion of the national ftrength 
to the military eflablifliment at home : nor was their 
want of ability lefs apparent, by the narrow and 
confined ufe they had made of the immenfe force of 
which the nation was at prefent in poffefSon. The 
computation of the naval and military lift belong- 
ing to this country, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
other parts of the world, confifted of no lefs than 
three hundred thoufand men : the navy confifted of 
more than three hundred fail, including frigates and 
armed veffels : twenty millions had been expended 
for the fervice of the prefent year; and yet, with 
this enormous mafs of treafure and of power, the 
utmoft boaft of miniftry was, that they had kept 
the enemy at bay, and fruftrated the meafures he 
had planned for an invafion of this ifland. But this 
was a very inadequate recom pence for the prodigious 
efforts this nation had made, to enable its rulers to 
prefer ve its reputation and dignity unfuUied, and 
to maintain it on that formidable footing, which 
had rendered it fo long the terror of all its enemies, 
and in a great degree, the arbiter of Europe. 

From, thefe heavy imputations, oppofition pro- 
ceeded to cenfure the arrangements tnat had taken 
place refpeding the new raifed forces. Veteran of- 
ficers, of tried valour and experience, had been 
paft by, to make room for younger men of far in- 
ferior merit. Thus equal injuftice was done to the 
public, as well as to individuals: commands were 
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given to fuch as were lefs deferving and able to fill 
them with honour to thettifelves and advantage to 
the ftate, than others, to whonfi they were unjuftlj^ 
{)referred ; arid nien who had fpent their lives and 
fortunes in eipedation of being prdmoted accord^ 
ing to their rank, were now oppreffively ftrid tyrant 
hically denied their clfeareft right, to the diftotiraecA 
ment of all military worth, and to the grWt fcandal 
bf the nation* 

Ireland waS the next objedt of theit reprehenfion^ 
The diffatisfaftion of the Irifh ought to have been 
tobviatfed^ by complying with their dettiandSi which 
Were juft and reafohable, and fuch as ought long 
ago to have been granted, without their a&ing/ 

The Ibltes in the Weft Indies were dwelt upon 
With the utrhoft feverity . Want of fufficiertt garri- 
fons was the fole caufe of the capture of thdfe iflandi 
that had fallen into the hands of the enemy : thii 
Was a riegled of which miniftry was ItftdeniaWy 
guilty. There w^s plenty of troops for thiG^fe pur- 
pofes; arid they could not have been employed in a 
more ufeful and rieceflary fervice than in the pro* 
teftion of our Weft India illands; from which wd 
derived fuch a confiderable portion of our refources, 
and which lay fto much expofed to the attitks of thfe 
enemy. 

The conduA of miniftry, it was faid, hftd been fo' 
glaringly errorieous> that people of the plaineft un- 
derft^ndings were aftoniflied at their imtreciiity. It 
was the univerfal cry of the nation, that they blight 
to be difmifled without hefitatiori* No further 
proofs could be defired of their incapacity. It fead 

fone fo far, and was fo vifiblc to ill men, that it 
ad become a matter of genera! furprize, how they 
durft prefume to retain their places in direS contra- 
diction to the wifties of the naftion at large, and nor- 
wichftanding their own confcioufnefs of the terrible 
calamities they had occafioried. • 
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The tiiinifterial anfwer to thefe various charges 
was very circumilantial^ and no lefs firm and Ipi- 
ritedb It totally and perenriptorily denied the exift* 
cnce of that odious fyftem of government, which 
oppofition had defcribed in fuch opprobrious co* 
lours. It was a mere creature of imagination^ 
founded upon the animofity of party^ but wholly- 
devoid of teality* ^True it was, that divifions had 
long fubfifted both in the deliberative and executive 
branches of government ; but they proved no more 
than that a violent attachment to their different opi- 
nions had carried individuals beyond the bounds of^ 
tnoderation. Precedents of this kind were numerous 
in this country ; and yet it was not recorded that 
they had ever been attributed to the purfuit of any 
fyflem fimilar to that which was now imputed to the 
prefent miniflry. Afiertions without propf were un- 
worthy of notice or anfwer ; and the charges ad- 
vanced by oppofition Wjere bold affirmations, with- 
out any fpecification of fads, built upon rumours, 
propagated by fuch as had been difappointed in their 
unreafonable views, and who were determined to 
cmbarrafs the meafures of their more fuccefsful 
competitors. 

This alone was the foundation of that malicious 
obloquy which had of late years attended people in 
power, in a degree feldom prec^dented. Were the 
members of oppofition to become fo powerful as to 
poffefs themfelves of the reins of government, they 
would experience the faoie treatment ; and ought 
not to imagine, from the multitude of objections 
and cenfures ^ith which they afTailed the prefent 
plans of adminiflration, that their own would meet 
with a more favourable reception. 

As to the violent and reiterated cry of ne\y men 
and new meafures, it was abfurd and nugatory. It 
could not mean a relaxation of the national fpixic 
and vigour. It could not intend any fort of con- 

ceffion 
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teffion to the enemy that would be attended ^♦Ith 
difgrace^ If its purport was to encourage fortitude 
and perfeverance againft the efforts of our nume- 
tous foes, it did no more than what adminiftration 
laboured with all its might to inculcate at this pre* 
fent time ; and had always endeavoured to make the 
ruling principle of its meafures. 

Changes in the different provindes of adminiftra- 
tion, refignations in the civil or military depart- 
ments of the ftate, were not fuch novelties as 
people (hould convert into objefts of wonder or of 
difi'atisfaftion : they were the natural confequences 
of altercations ; and thefe were unavoidable in a 
free government. No infulting difmilfion had taken 
place ; due confideration had been Ihewn to the 
pretenfions of every man ; no one had been filenced 
in his juft defence : as to heats and animofities, they 
would always exift while the paffions of men exift- 
cd ; and they were more difficult to prevent, or re- 
prefs in this, than in any othef country upon earth, 
while it preferved that fpirit of liberty which natu- 
rally prompted individuals to declare their fenti- 
mcnts without reftraint, and to cenfure with un- 
bounded freedom thofe meafures which they difap- 
proved, together with their authors and abettors. 

The ftridures of oppofition on the cqndudt of 
tniniftry, for permitting the fleets of France and 
Spain to appear unmolefled in the Channel, were 
defcribed as void of all candour. The naval 
Hrength of the Houfe of Bourbon had been almoft 
wholly collefted upon this occafion, while that of 
Britain lay neceffarily fcattered in various parts of 
the world. The fuperiority of the enemy was fo 
great, that it would have been the height of impru- 
dence to have encountered them, without the ex- 
tremeft necefiity. But what had been the iffue of 
this vaft force, and of the vauntings it had occa- 
fioned ? The French and Spaniards came into the 

Channel ; 
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Ghailnel ; but they did not dare to remain there ; 
^ they had a fair opportunity ^of engaging the Britifh 
fleet, but they declined it ; they had threatened an 
invafion, but they did not even make a fhow of at- 
tempting it ; they felt the fuperiority of Ikill of their 
opponents, and were averfe to call it into aftion. 

The truth was, that with forty fail of the line, 
, the Britilh Admiral had, by the prudence and judi- 
cioufnefs of his conduft, foiled the defigns of an 
enemy who had fixty-fix. In defiance of this tre- 
mendous fuperiority, our trade and (hipping had 
been effectually protected, and no advantage gained 
by the enemy. The prodigious expence they were 
at in fitting out fo formidable an armamenr, was 
totally funk, and rendered of no efficacy ; and they 
themfelves damped in the moft exceffive degree, and 
entirely difpirited from renewing fuch an expedi- 
tion againft this country. 

The junftion of the two fleets was an event that 
happened againft all reafonable expedtation. That 
of France was in fo inadequate a ftate of preparation 
for failing, that nothing but the dread of being in- 
tercepted by that of Britainj in cafe of any longer 
ilay at Breft, induced it to quit that port. Had it 
remained there till completely ready, it could not 
have avoided the Britifti fleet. 

The attack upon Jerfey was reprefented as one of 
thofe occurrences in war which no vigilance can 
prevent. It was fufficient in fuch cafes that the 
enemy was repelled, and the national credit pre- 
ferved. More could not be required from the moft 
provident and braveft of men. 

The danger threatened at Plymouth was much 
greater in appearance than in reality. The motions 
of the enemy did not indicate that any defcent was 
intended in that quarter. Had it been their inten- 
tion, it was far from being fo ill provided to give 
them a proper reception, as had been furmiled. 

There 
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There was a fufficiency of troops in its neighbdUf* 
^ hood to repair to its afliftancc, before the enemy 
could have effeded any material detriment* 

The fituation of Ireland was acknowledged tob« 
alarming { but no complaints could be equitabt/ 
formed againft the prefent adminiftrttion, which 
had done more to redrefs the grievances of that 
country than any former one, and was unfeignedlf 
determined to take away all caufes of difcontent, 
find to place the Irifh nation on fucb a footing, as 
Would put an eiwi to all motives of diddcisfadidn* 

The chances of war had not proved favourable 
to Great Britain in the Weft Indies ; but the lofs it 
had fuilained there had been in foiive meafurc coutH 
terbalanced by the capture of one of the French 
iflaivds ; and ftill nK>re by the honour the Britift 
arms had acquired^ in defeating by fea and land a 
force much fuperior to their own. 

The domeftic arrangements in the military were 
inevitable confequcnces of the meafures which go* 
Vernment had been obliged to adopt in the prefent 
exigency of its affairs. The pretenfions of indivi* 
duals, who contributed by their fortunes and their 
perfonal influence and exertions, to the ftrengthen- 
ing of the army, could not, in juftice or in policy, 
be overlooked ; but eVen in thefe cafes, merit was 
rtot forgotten ; and every care had been taken to 
prevent any military truft from being placed in im* 
proper hands. 

The charge of not employing the national force 
to advantage, was ftrongly denied. The principal 
objedt during the two laft years, was to ffiew that 
the ftrength of this nation was fuch, when called 
forth, as would intimidate every enemy from pro* 
jeifting the invafion of this ifland. A conviction bf 
this would deprefs the arrogance of the enemy, and, 
by rendering him. lefs .confident of fuccefs^ would 
induce him to be more willing to lillen to Konour** 

able 
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able terms of accommbdaticxi, and lefs difpofed to 
perfift in hoftilities, from which no advantages 
could be obtained. 

It was no longer to be doubted that France and 
Spain were thoroughly perfuaded that their deligns 
againft this ifland would be fruftrated, were they to 
attempt their execution. They were alfo convinced 
of another truth, equally operating againft this de- 
fign, which was that to load their Ihips with crowds 
of men traufcd to the feas, and compelled, againft 
their inclination, to a fervice for which they were 
totally unfit, vias leading them to deftrutlioii. It 
was IB vain to expeft that fuch men could have ei- 
ther activity or good-will ; they would foon be dif- 
aWcd by the fatigues and hardlhips of an element 
to which they were not bred ; their minds would 
be difpirfted, and their bodies enfeebled ; illnefs 
would of courfe enfue, with all its inconveniencies , 
and miferies, and force them at once to abandon 
their projeds. 

As to the requifition contained in the amendment 
to the addrefs, that the King Ihould difmifs the 
prefent miiaiftry, and adopt new mcafures, it invol- 
ved an accufaftion of nwnifters ; to which, as they 
were not bound, rreither were they willing to fub- 
fcribe. They had for yeaors undergone reproaches 
from the adverfe party, for not conforming to its 
opinions ; but w^at proof had been adduced that 
they were more judicious than their own ? The 
lenity fo much recommended by oppofition, when 
put to the teft, by the repeal of the Stamp Ad:, had 
not been attended with any efficacy. The Ameri- 
cans had rifen in their demands ever fince they 
found this country was difpofed to make concef- 
fions. Had they not formally declared themfelves, 
independent, ftill they would' have thrown off all 
reftr^ints had tl>ey continuec} united to this country 

upoft 
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upon the footing they had propofed, and to which, 
oppofition would fo readily have agreed. 

But it was neither miniftry nor oppofition tha? 
bad any right to decide who (hould be employed in 
the different departments of government : — that 
right was veftcd exclufively in the Crown. Unlefsi 
that branch of the legifl^ture had, the fupreme di- 
rediion in thefe matters, the affairs of the nation 
would be thrown iqto the utmofl: confufion, as 
every party would infifl on a preference to its own 
metnbers. If oppofition ftill continued to repro- 
bate the condudt of thofe at the helm, a parliament- 
ary inquiry lay open ; there, if they werp upon ex* 
aminatidn found to have adted a cenfurable part, 
they would be condemned in a conftitutional man- 
ner ; but endlefs imputations of mifcondudt, where 
from the nature of things it was impofiible to enfure 
fuccefs, was unjuft and ungenerous, and argued 
much more of faftioufnefs and peffpnality than of 
real concern for the public. 

True it was, the events of war had not proved fo 
decifive in North America as had been reafonably 
expe^^-ed ; but till experience had pronounced 
,?gainfl: the propriety of meafures, po arguments 
bounded on mere conjedture fliould prevent their 
trial, efpecially when approved by a great majority 
of fuffrages. The voice of the nation, at the com- 
mencement of hoftilities in America, feem?d gene- 
^•aUy to fpe^kf for coercive meafures, as the moft 
likely to bring n;:iatters to a fpeedy conclufion : that 
voice had bpen liftened tQ; refolute and fpirited 
plans had been formed in confequence of it ; the 
fate of war was now ip fufpenfe j and as a decifion 
of the conteft by the fword had been the choice of 
this country, and accepted by its . Colonies, it; 
would be unworthy of the charadter of this nation 
to be the firfl to fhrink frpm an appeal mad;^ afte? 
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fo mature and folemn a deliberation^ and hithertq 
perfevered in with fo much conftancy ^nd vigour, 

After one of the longeft and moil violent debate^ 
that ever was known in either of thp houfes, the 
amendment to the addrefs was rejedted in the Houfe 
of Lords, by eighty-two votes to forty-one j and in 
that of the Commons, by two hundred and fifty- 
three to one hundred and thirty-four. 

In the mean time, the affairs of Ireland began fe» 
rioufly to engage the public attention. The Iqyalty 
and attachment that country had Ihown to the caufo 
of Great Britain, had procured it the univerfal conr 
currence of all claffes, ip the necefSty of removing 
the grievances of which it complained. 

Some opppf^tion had at firft arifen from thofe 
commercial towns, that apprehended their intereft 
might fuffer from a compliance witl^ it3 reqqefts^ 
but their reprefentations were drowned in the gene- 
ral cry of the nation ; and it was determined to do 
the Irifli that juftice which they fo amply defervecJt 
V In confequence of this d^tera^ination, feveral adts 
were repealed that had proved obnoxious to the 
trade of that kingdom, and feveral branches of 
commerce laid open to their participation in com- 
mon with the people of Great Britain, 

Another fubjed: of public difcuffion at this time, 
was the enormity of the expences incurred for tl^c 
fupport and defence of the nation againft its nume- 
rous enemies. It was obferved, that never had this 
country been the objedt of fo powerful a combina- 
tion as that which was now exerting its whole 
flrength to work its ruin ; but that notwithftanding 
the confequent neceffity of employing its refources 
with the utmoft care and good management, there 
never had been fo manifeft and fcandalqus a profq- 
iion in every department of public expence. 

What rendered people the more folicitous on this 
account, was the folitary iituation of this cquntry 
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in its prefent difficulties. It had not a fingle ally j 
and there was no likelihood of any power on the 
continent of Europe efpoufing its caufe. The ori- 
ginal quarrel with its Colonies feemed yet in the 
ideas of the European dates, to ftand upon the 
fame ground on which it had begun. They did not 
fe^m fufficiently aware that the acceffion of the 
Houfe of Bourbon to that quarrel had entirely 
changed the very nature of it ; or if they did per-» 
ceive the confequences of fuffering that family to 
prevail over Great Britain in the prefent conteft, the 
lofs of its Colonies, which would be the worft that 
could happen to this latter, would only deprive her 
of a proportion of ftrength which had excited their 
jealoufy. She would, at all events, repiain ftrong 
enough, in conjundion with their affiftance, if ne- 
ceffary, to rcprefs the ambition of the Houfe of 
Bourbon. 

Still, however, their jealoufy preponderated 
againft their prudence. It was fo deeply rooted, 
a3 not to permit them to look on as mere fpeftators, 
Inftead of that indifference and neutrality which 
they all profeffed, appearances in feveral of them 
were very unfavoiiriaHe to this country, and occa- 
$oned Well-grounded fufpicions, that they were 
vratchipg the opportunity to contribute ftill farther 
to the depreflion ipf Great Britain, by declaring 
tbepifelves in favour of the independency afl\nned 
\>y jts Colonies. 

Jn fuch a perilous fituation, furrounded by open 
and concealed enemies, attacked by the whole 
-(Iretigth of France and Spain, and menaced with 
the indireft enmity of rnoft of the other European 
powers,, it certainly was incumbent on thofe who 
prefided over the affairs of this country, to huiband 
its fefources with the ftridteft oeconomy, as no re- 
lief or friendlliip were expedted from any other 
quarter. 

The 
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The fad was, that from the noble and fuccefsful 
ftand that Britain ftill continued to make, and from 
the unprofperous condition of both the French and 
the Spanilh marine, Europe began to entertain grea^ 
doubt, whether the Houfe of Bourbon would be 
able to attain the point it had propofed. In this 
idea, as the general wifli went to abridge, in fome 
degree, the vaft power and influence which had been 
exercifed by Great Britain, clandeftine meafures 
were in agitation in almoft all parts of Europe, for 
the purpofe of co-operating with the defigns of the 
Houfe of Bourbon, till it had effedted as much of 
the diminution of this country^s greatnefs as (hould 
reduce it to that level which. was the objedt of Eu- 
ropean 'politics. 

This inimicj'l difpofition of her neighbonrs be* 
gan to ihew itfelf in a very alarming manner, and to 
awaken the folicitude of every man who was defi- 
rous that Great Britain (hould not be defpoiled of 
its rank and co'nfequence. The difcerning, as well 
as the fpirited part of the nation, deemed it unquef-r 
tionably able to go fuccefsfuUy through the confllft 
wherein it was engaged, by a prudent and judicious 
employment of the force which it pofleffed. 

Notwithftanding the lolTes that Great Britain had 
undergone, her power ftill remained fo formidable, 
and her refources were confefledly fo great, that Ihe 
bid fair, in the opinion of all intelligent people, to 
come witli honour out of the conteft, provided her 
finances were adminiftered with due ceconomy. 

In order to compafs fo defirable an end, various 
were the fchemes in contemplation at this time, both 
among the members of the miniftry, and thofe of 
the oppofition. Among thofe who diftinguifhed 
themfelves upon this occafion, were the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Shelburne, in the Houfe 

Vol. III. No. zo. Z of 
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of Lords; and Mr. Bar ke in the Houfe 6f Ccfrh- 
moo6. 

On the feventh of December, a long and inte. 
/eliing fpeecii was made by the Duke of Richmond^ 
on the neceffity of praftifing the moft rigid oecono- 
my, as the only rational ground whereon to reft the 
hope of extricating this country from its many dif- 
ficukies. What he principally infifted on, was, 
^that the firft kflbu of this necclTary virtue, (hould be 
taught by the Crown icfelf. An example of fuch 
influence and potency, would not fail to have the 
moft immediate and- difFufive efFed* It would €>{- 
cite a univei ial imitation. No men poffeffed of t 
patrimony adequate to their rank and pretenfions, 
would hefitate, after fuch a precedent, to reiign fuch 
a part of thefalaries and incomes arifing from their 
public employments, as bore a proportion with that 
bellowed out of the royal revenue for the exigencies 
of the llate; 

The intent of this propofal was not to leflen the 
luftre and magnificence of the Throne* The dimi- 
nution oi its income now propofed, would reach no 
further than that addition which had Utterly been 
made. Such a reduSioo would place k on the fame 
footing as in the moft fpkndid and profperous aetas, 
and leave it in full podeffion of all that Wat requifite 
to make a figure equal to the rank and dignity of a 
Br icifli monarch* 

An addrefs conformable to the purpofe of this 
fpeech, was moved a<:oordingly, and enforced by a 
variety of additional arguments by the other Lords 
on the fame fide of the qiK*ftion* Much knowledge 
and eloquence were difplayed in the difcouriies made 
in fqpport of the motion j and a multitude of rea- 
fons affigned in it3 recommendation. 
» The motives alledged by miniftry for oppofing 
lihis motion were, that the Civil Lift was a neceflary 
appendage of the Crown, and could not fuffer any 

diiBi- 
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ilimfriutiori without itnparing it's luftre. That, con- 
fidering the value of money, it did hot exceed the 
former revenue, Avhich, though nominally fmalier, 
was fubftatitially ds large. It would occafion an 
abridgment of ftipends and falafies, that would re- 
Huce many iridividuals to great and mortifjing 
ftraits : and finally^ the fum produced to the pub- 
lic by this retrfcnchment, would not prove of fuf* 
ficient tonfideratioh to raife it in fo diftrefling and 
opprefive a manner ; which would afFeft people par-* 
tially, without contributing to any eflential and ge- 
neral betiefit. 

There were a multiplicity of more advifable me- 
thods to encreafe the national revenue, without de- 
tfaQ:ing from' that of the Crown, and of thofe 
ii^hbm it employed in the neceffary departments of 
the ftate* Vigilance over thofe who were appointed 
to the different branches of the public expenditure, 
Und a ftridt and rigorous infpedion into their ac- 
conntS, Were the, proper and obvious methods o£ 
prevefitihg rieedleis expences, and obviating the 
Wafte of" money. After a long and well fupported 
debat^, the motion was negatived by feventy-fcven 
to thirty-fix* 

The encrealThg enormity of the fums wanted for 
the extraordinaries of the army was, at this time 
no lefs an objeft of the moll alarming nature. The 
moft intelligent individuals were unable Co account 
in what manner they could poffibly be incurred, as 
particular provifion was made for the various arti- 
clesof ftores ^nd provifions, tranfports and ordnance; 
the fums expended in which, were accounted for in 
a clear and regular mhnner. 

All parties agreed in the indifpenfible neceffity o( 
putting an immediate flop to this career of pro* 
fufion. The Earl of Shelburne undertook, in the 
.Houfe of Lords^ to lay before them a detail of the 

Z z immenle 
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immenfe expenditure that had lately taken place ia 
this depaf'tmeht. 

The difcuflion of this important fubjedl opened 
a wide field to his abilities, and afforded him a well- 
timed opportunity of comparing together the extra- 
ordinaries of |>aft afid pfefent times. He ftated a 
variety of fadts t6 (hew the prodigious difference 
between the fums expended in this, and thofe that 
were found fufEcient in former wars. He obferved, 
that at the time of the Revolution, when a large 
army was maintained in Flanders, another in Ire- 
land, and expeditions were carried on in the Weft 
Indies, the yearly extraordinaries for military fer- 
Vices never amounted to more than one hundred 
thoufands pounds. In that extenfive and glorious 
war which was waged at the opening of this cen- 
tury, on account of the fucceffion to the Crown of 
Spain, notwithflanding the numerous armies that 
were employed in Germany, Flanders, and Spain, 
and the enterprizes that were carried on in the Me- 
diterranean, the Weft Indies, and North America, 
the annual extraordinaries of the army required at 
no time more than two hundred thoufand pounds. 

In the war which commenced with Spain, in the 
year thirty-nine, and was carried on againft that 
kingdom aiid France in many parts of the world, 
nothwithflanding the multitude and importance of 
the various operations which took place at that pe- 
riod, wherein a dangerbus rebellion broke out in the 
heart of the kingdom^ the fum of four hundred 
thoufand pounds was the higheft demand in any year" 
for extraOrdinafies. 

In the laft triumphant war, whefi every quarter 
of the globe became the fcene of adtion^ the higheft 
expences for extraordinaries wei'e incurred in the 
year (ixty>twOi Britdn had then an army of eighty 
thoufand men in Germany, another Vefy numerous 
in North America, others in the Weft and Eaft Irt- 

dics, 
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dies, in Portugal, and on the coafts of France. Th^ 
e.xtraordinaries of i.he whole were defrayed with tw^ 
millions. But the extraordinaries of the prefent 
war, during the laft two years, feventy-eight and 
feventy-nine^ would be found, when added together, 
to amount to fix millions. 

fhe principal caufe which he affigned for this 
amazing difproportion between the extraordinaries 
of former times and thofe of the prefent, was, 
— That minifters employed fewer perfons in this 
department, and allowed them lefs profits. During 
thp laft war oqe coptraftor only fupplied all the 
forces in America ; and his agreement was to, 
furnifh provifipns on that very fpot at Sixpence a ra- 
tion. But the prefent contract was divided between 
a drzen minifterial men, who, infteadof tranfporting 
fupp'its toAmerica at their Qwn coft, as had been the 
pr;icl::ce, were only bound to deliver them at Cprk, 
not wiihftanding thfy received the fame price. Thus 
the public was charged with all the expences attend- 
ing the voyage, contrary to cuftpm j — in confer 
quence of which, every ration, in lieu of fix pence, 
cofl the government twq {hillings. 

He tookfevcre notice, that one perfon only h^d, 
in the fpace of twp years, enjoyed contracts to the 
amount of thirteen hundred thoufand pounds.-^ 
Three millions feven hundred thoufand pounds, in 
fpecie, l^ad paflTed through the hands of another 
contraftpr, tp be trarifmitted tp America; but no 
voucher had appeared fpr this immenle fum : its 
accounts were contained in thirty or forty lines ; 
twenty thoufarid in one — thirty or forty thoufand in 
another. Such was the methpd of authenticating 
this vaft expenditure. 

He obferved, that the influence acquired by mi- 

niftry through this arrangement, was enormous 

and unconftitutional, in the moft alarmii^g degree j 
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it afforded mlnifters the dangerous opportpnity of 
laying out the national treafure at their own difcre- 
tion, and without any check. Hence flowed the fupi3 
expended in venality and corruption. Want of ac 
count prpduced wapt of oeconomy ;; and the public 
money was laviihed for unwarrantable and dilgrace- 
ful purpofes. 

In confec^uence of thefe various reprefentatipns, 
he moved. That the expenditure of thofe vafi 
iums, annually funk in extraordinaries, Ihould im- 
niediatply be brought under controul ^ and that tq 
extend the public expences beyond the fums granted 
by Parliament, was an invafipn of its peculiar and ex-? 
clufive rights. 

The reply to thefe charges was, that no difhonour- 
able imputations could be laid to the charafter 
pf the Lord who prefided over the Treafury. His 
difintereftednefs was fuch, that were he to leave hi^ 
office, it would be fpund that it had n^ot enriched 
him. Every article of national expence was fuffi- 
ciently fubje& to examination and controul at the 
Exchequer. Such ap enquiry as that now propos- 
ed, was of a dangerous tendency, by bringing fuch 
mntcers U) light as ought, from their nature, to. reV 
main concealed. Without placing a great degree 
of confidence in thofe agents of government whofe 
charaders were reputable, many objeds mufl be ne- 
glefted that were not otherwife attainable. Com^ 
nianders of armies, efpecially, pughit to be largely 
trufled. So much depended on their management 
of opportunities, that were and could be known only 
to themfelves, that, to flint their demands on fuch. 
pccafiops, would limit their powers and abilities of 
afting in a degree that would neceflarily provq^ 
highly iiijurious to the publi? fervice. 

Upon thefe grounds, the motion made by the Ear], 
pf Shelburne, was rejefted by a majority qf eighity-t 
one votes againft forty-one. 
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After being defeated in this firft motion, he made 
a fecond ; the purport ot which was, to confider of 
the appointment of a conimitjtee to enquire inrp the 
different} branches of expenditure, and to confider 
how far they might be reduced, and how much 
could annually be faved of the national income. He 
wa& more fortunate in this propofal ; which was 
readily aflented to. 

The attention of the Hpufe of Commons was 
taken up at this time, by that plan of ccconomy and 
fcform which was propofed by Mr. Burke. He gave 
poticc of his intentiori to bring it fhortly before the 
Houfe, as a bqfinefs which it was become indifpenf- 
gble to take into the mod ferious confideration. Her 
reprefented], that a reformation of the numberlefs" 
abufes of which people complained in fo loud and 
acrimonious a manner, was a duty they owed to their 
cpnftituents j and which, if they refufed to perform, 
it was much to be apprehended the nation might, 
in the height of its diflatisfadrion, take it out of their 
Jiands, and bring it to completion, without waiting 
fpr their intervention. 

The intention pf Mr. Burke was warmly ap- 
plauded, and feconded by the members of oppofi* 
tion; butfome of them did not fcruple to declare 
their apprehenfions that his plan would be rejected, 
and that there was pot virtue enough in the repre- 
ibntativc body to admit of any propofal tending to 
deftroy that fyilem of corrupt fubfetviency to minir 
fterial views, which occafioned the prefenc diftreffes 
of this country^ 

Mr. Fox fupported the defign of Mr. Burke with 
extraordinary force of thought and language. He 
reprefented, with peculiar energy, the uqiverfal ex- 

J sedation of all ranks and all parties ; that fome ef- 
ediual means fhould be employed to put a flop to 
that prodigality which would, if not checked at this 
critical period, occafion the fpeedy downfal of the 
ftate, * ^ " Z 4 ?ut 
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But his opinion was, that fo great was the ayerfc- 
nefs of a parliamentary majority to the reformations 
intended, that nothing but inevitable neceffity would 
produce its confent. This neceffity, however, was 
daily becoming more preffing, and would compel 
what wildom could not perfuade. It would infpire 
the public with a determi^iatipn to infift upon a due 
corredtion of abufes ; and were the public to be re- 
folute in its demapds, all opppfition to tbeip would 
be vain. 

He added a variety of other arguments to enforce 
the fcheme of reformation ; and was ably affilted by 
other members of the fame opinion. But what was 
advanced upon this fubjed, did not feem to make 
that impreffion upon the other fide which was 
aimed at. 

When the annual eftimates were laid before the 
Houfe, they revived the debates about th€ propriety 
of a reform. Cenforious notice was taken that thofe 
relating to the Ordnance amounted [to one million 
fifty thoufand pounds ; exceeding thofe of the pre- 
ceding year by one hundred and thirty thoufand^. 
The unufual and unexpedted increafe of expence in 
thcfc and the other departmetits, excited ftrong ani» 
madverfions on the part of opppfition, and occa- 
lioned a multitude of fevere refledions on fome of 
the principal perfons in adminiftration. 

Thefe warm difcuffions within doors, created 
numberlefs others without. The clamours for re« 
formation became general ; and were the more vio- 
lent, as it was greatly fufpeded that the majority ia 
Parliament were averfe to it, and would oppofe it 
with all their might, whenever propofed. This per- 
fup.fion generated much difcontent throughout the. 
realm, and expofed the minifterial party to mucH 
flandcr and defamation among thofe who were fan- 
guine for this meafure, and who conltituted the moft 
numerous part of the nation, ' 

CHAP, 
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which had been fct up to preferve its independency 
upon adminiftration, had proved inefFedual. 

The only method remaining to compafs this end, 
feemed, in the appreheiifions of the majority, to be 
an abridgment of the duration of Parliament, and a 
fair reprefentation of the people* They could not^ 
with any coloiir of truth, be faid to poffefs that juft 
^nd equal Ihare in the choice of their reprefeptatives, 
to which they were entitled by the conilitution ; and 
" without which it was abfurd to affirm that they 
enjoyed the rights of freemen, the moft effential of 
which confifted in eleding thofe who were to go- 
vern and make laws for them. 

Since the meeting of Parliament thefe principles 
and notions had acquired the more ftfength, as the 
backwardnefs of moft of its members to concur in 
the general defire of the nation, appeared mor^ con- 
firmed and decifive. It was expefted that ;:he City 
of London, as the capital, and hitherto fojfemoft in 
aflerting the public caufe, would have W the way 
upon this occafjon ; -^ but the county pf York firft 
let the example to the reft of the kingdom, 

A numerous meeting of the principal perfons in 
that rich and large county, was held at York (De- 
cember 30th, 1779) where a petition^ to parliament 
was framed with the- utmoft unanimity, and a com- 
mittee of fixty-one gentlemen chofen to manage the' 
pdrrefpondencethat would be neceffary for the carry- 
ing on the defign in agitation, and* to draw up a form 
pf aflbciation, in order to fupport and promote it. 

The petition ftated. That the nation was-involved^ 
in a dangerous and expenfive war ; in confequence. 
of which, together with the defection of its colonies^ 
and their prefent confederacy with France, the na* 
tioiyal debt was greatly increafed, taxes hei^vil jti 
augmented, and the trade and manufaftures of the 
^ingdom much affeded. It. complained, that^ not* 
' " - \vithitepd4ng[i 
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Twkhftafjdmg the frugality fo peculiarly neceflary ia 
the prcfent circumftances, the rnoney of the nation 
was lavilh.ed with unbounded profufi^n, and that an 
Jpfluen9e had b^en thereby eftablifticd, which, if not 
timely r^fifted, would deftro.y the conftitution of this 
country. It requefted Parliament, previous to the. 
railing of any further taxes, to inquire into, and cor-* 
Todi the abufes in the expenditure of public nioixey ;. 
to reduce alt exorbitant emoluments ; to ab^Jilh. all 
finecure places and unmerited penfipns, and to ap-?: 
propriate the produce to the exigencies^ of the ftate. 

So earneft an(^ diffufed among aU claffes was the 
fpirit that produ9ed this petition, that; no lefs thaa 
fourteen clergymen were of the committee appointed 
to form a plan pf aflbciation, and to carry on the 
correfpondence for thai; purpofe with the other 
counties. 

The example of the county of York roufed, in a 
IXianner, the whole lf:ingdom. Middlefex framed a. 
petition and affociation on the fame model ; and was 
fliortly followed by twenty^ftven of the p^incipali 
counties, &nd moll: of the confiderable towns ia. 
England. 

In the feveraj meetings held for this purpofe^- 
both Adminiftration and Parliament were treated; 
with unreftrained feverijty of <;enfure and reproba* ' 
tion. No language was, thought t;oo opprobrious; 
they were defcribed as an aflemblagq of individuals 
void of all principle, devoted to the moft ilavilh in-; 
f).ue»ce, poflcffing no will of their own, and ready to 
facrifice their confcience and reputation to thp moftr 
ignominious dictates of people in power ; loft, lo) 
ihoift, to all generous, fentiments and feelings, and? 
bound by no ties but thpfe of the meaneft and. moft 
foi^did intereft. 

Never, indeed^ had Qreat; Britain, fince the civil: 
M^ars in the lafl; century, experienced fo much.ani- 
inpfity ^pd diyiii(^n among itS; inh^tjitants. Cpnti--. 

dcnce 
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dence in government, that central pillar of all pub^ 
lie profperity, was utterly vaniftied ; and no refpeft 
or cfteem for their reprefentatives remained among 
the majority of the people. They confidered thern 
as men whofe only aim was to enrich themlelvcs at 
the public expence, and to whom the glory or the 
intereft of the realm were matters of no confidera- 
tion. The court was viewed as the receptacle of all 
that harboured finifter defigns againft this country ; 
and where no man flood any chance of advancing 
himfelf that durft avow any maxims but thofe of 
obfequioufnefs and fervility. 

What powerfully contributed to thefe unfavour-* 
Lie notions of the court and government, among the 
people of this country, was the bafe opinion enter- 
tained and propagated by the Americans and their 
adherents, of thofe who prefided over the affairs of 
Britain- The public prints at Boflon and Phila- 
delphia, the latter place efpecially, were full of in- 
ve<Sives againft the court and miniftry of this king- 
dom. Animated by the fuccefs with which the de- 
claration of independence had been maintained, and 
emboldened by that republican fpirit which is al- 
ways the moft ungovernable at its firft outfet, they 
knew MO bounds to the reproaches and defamations 
with which they loaded the leading individuals of a 
ftate, by which they deemed themfelves injurioufly 
treated ; and they reprefcnted them accordingly in 
the moft opprobrious colours. 

This vindiftive fpirit hurried them frequently into 
tinjuftifiable exceffes. Scurrility and licentioufnefs 
of ftile often difgraced their produdtions, and took 
away that fting and poignancy from them, which 
they were unadvifedly meant to enforce. 

Such individuals in England as had efpoufed 
their caufe, came gradually at laft to adopt their 
notions. Hence thofe violent declamations againft 
jhe ruling powers ; and thofe defcriptions of thleir 

adlions 
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aftions and charafter, that were marked with fo much 
rancour and outrageoufnefs; and that involved in ond 
common reprobation every man who approved of 
the meafures of miniitry, without reflecting that 
convifSiott of their reftitude might influence thofc 
who fupported no lefs than thofe who oppofed 
them. 

The multitudes that condemned, in this indifcri- 
minate manner, the condudt of thofe at the helm, 
did not perceive the danger of carrying matters to 
thofe extremities which mufl enfue, were they to 
make good the determinations they feemed to have 
taken, in order to force a compliance with their de- 
mands. They did not appear to be aware that this 
flame of difcontent and diflention, raging through- 
out the kingdom, was in no little meafure owing to 
the fecret machinations of the foes to this country. 
Thefe were fully perfuaded, that {hould unanimity 
prevail, and confidence in government, Britain would 
rife fuperior to all their efforts. In this perfuafioa 
their numerous emiffaries were employed in fpread- 
ing animofity and difcord,. and incenfing the nation 
at large againft thofe who had the management of its 
affairs. 

In this Hate of general confufion, the minds of 
men were too much agitated coolly to attend to the 
confequences of thofe internal commotions iato 
which they were fo ready to plunge themfelves. 
They did not fufEciently confider that the violent 
fpirit which was raifed throughout the nation was ia 
part the work of its enemies ; and that, even allowing 
its objedt to be proper and lawful, it could not be 
compaffed through the means that were by too 
many fuggeflied without throwing the realm into 
convulfions, and expofing it to the mercy of the for- 
midable powers with which it was at war. 

The generofity of difpofition that characterizes 
this nation, had inclined numbers not only to think 

favour- 
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favourably of the American cailfe, but to give theii^ 
ivarmeft wi(hes to thofe who fupported it. There 
Wete many who did not fcruple opehly to expreft 
their moft ferrent hopes that the BHtifli arms\Vould 
be foiled, and the Americans prove vii9torious. 

While the cohteft lay folely between Grieat Bri- 
tain and America, fuch ideas might perhaps have 
been excufable ; though certainly ri6t recohcileable 
to ftrid: patriotifm. But when the Colohicfe had 
caft oft their connexion with this country, ihd aU 
lied themfelve3 with its moft dangerous eneniies^ lo 
manifeft a declaration of enmity cancelled at oncfe 
all the ties of friendfhip that had formerly fubliftedi 
.Whichever of the two was in fault, the parent ftatt 
or its dependencies, they were noW become tvt^bfepa* 
rate powers ; good policy therefore required every 
Britifti fubjed: to view America in the light of an 
«nemy, ho^rfever he might have thought hirfifelf iu- 
thorifed to favour her ptetcnfiottS) previouffly to thfc 
diffolution of tb^t union which had rendered thcni 
ioth but one ftate. 

J In additioij to this motive^ there was dtibthef of 
equal, if not ftiU greater wdght ; the afii(3}6n^. of 
the Americans were totally eftranged from- tfers 
couhtfy and itsinhabitalms. VVithovrt eritjuiring 
'whether tbe^Artiericfins were well-fotihded IS ad6pt- 
ing thofe Tan«orous fentiments \^hefem theitp^bH- 
cations abtmnckd, it may be ftufficieht to obfctve,- tfiat 
their foriiier attachment tb the people 6i ^ith toun- 
try was no^ converted into a Wioft violent haitterf. 
As much as befofe this unhappy contefty thfey ^ttc 
wont to deHght in the praifes of England ttiWl its 
inhabitants, thty now manifefted a readiri^fstb find 
iykmifties and reafons for cenfure in both. The 
flrratmets and chara'ftef of the EngliQi^ tlieir afbsli- 
ties and genius^ were all ftudioufly depreciated j 
end thofe of otlofer nations reprefetit^d as itiueh pre- 
fcrafble*- 

Moft 
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Mod of thofe . illiberal afperfions were dealt out 
H\ periodical publications, in order to en flame th« 
refentment of the commonalty, and excite their in- 
dignation againft the fuperiority claimed by Britain 
over America* Far from regretting the feparation 
of the two countries, their political writers exerted 
their utmoft ingenuity in reprefenting it as the moft 
iufpicious event that could have happened to the 
Colonies. 

. They afferted that^ had the union fubfifted be- 
tween them, the confequences would have proved 
highly detrimental to America, both in amoral and 
a political light : the force of ancient attachments 
and prejudices in favour of England, would gradu- 
ally have occafioned a conformity with her in every 
refpeft. Fro«l the afcendancy which cuftom had 
fo long fecured to the parent ftate, the vices of the 
Englilh nation, and the many Iflaws and defers of its 
various inftitqtio«s would have beep adopted* In 
Aort, a coalition would have been formed of Englife 
and American habits and ideas, extremely prejudi- 
cial to the latter. 

- For thefc reafons they were even of qpiiiioH, jhair 
the total rupture with Great Britain, and the ajjfaipi^p 
concluded with France, were mqch Biore advanta* 
geous to America than a recognition of its indepe^dn 
eiKe, accompanied with an immediate reconciliation 
with the former. • -' 

Notwithftanding the acknowledgment of ind^ 
pendence, the preponderance of old maxims would 
bave continued to influence the people of America* 
The remembrance of their origin^ and the kind t?eav 
nient which policy would have didrated on tfce pay: 
of England, would foon have obliterated the memory 
of paft feuds. By degrees, an intimacy would havip 
returned ; and the Englilh and American$ wo\ild 
again have become the fam€ people in fentiment-s 
iand afiedtioos^ however their governments ^%h£ 
differ, W^rc 
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Were fuch a re-union ever to happen, the pro- 
bable confequences would be, that the Ame- 
ricans would imperceptibly Aide into an imitation 
of a people whom they could hardly avoi4 confider- 
ing as their model. In procefs of time, they might 
be induced to flight and abandon the conftitutions 
they had now formed, andeftablift others more con* 
formable to that of England, Their morals would 
no lefs be tainted by this approximation. 

Both of thefe were evils, againft which the Ame- 
ricans could not guard with too much circumfpeC* 
tion. The government of Britain, however perfeft 
in appearance and the^^ry, was no defirable objeft 
to thofe who knew how corrupt it was in practice; 
and the manners and ways of living of its inhabitants 
could not be recommended as worthy of being co- 
pied by fuch as were acquainted with the extrava- 
gance and exceflfes of individuals ; the pride and lux- 
ury of the great, and the profufion and irregularity 
-that reigned among all clalfes, 

' It was no longer, therefore, among the Englifh 
the Americans were to feek for patterns of cither 
J>ublic or private virtue. The fimplicity of a re- 
public, ill-accorded with the affefted fplendour of a 
-monarchy; and American plainnefs would certainly 
iuffer a contamination from the pretended refine- 
-tnents of the Englifh in their various modes of en- 
joying life. From imitating them in points of 
fmalleir importance, they would at laft follow their 
^example in matters of moment, and habituate 
themfelves to that laxity of domeftic morals, and 
that fyftem of corruption in affairs of ftate, which 
•now infedted all orders of men in England with fo 
little exception. Such were the ideas of many per- 
sons in the Colonies. 

•Thefe inconveniences would not, in their ap- 
prebenfions refult from the alliance that the Ameri- 
cans had formed with France. Bo'rn and educated 
in a country, of which the government, religion, 

laws, 
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lawis, maiirtis, and manners were diametricaMy op* 
pofite to thofe of th6 French, the antipathy and pre* 
judicc early imbibed againft thefe, would effedually 
prevent them froni ever obtaining any fooiting 
among thfe Americans. The only connexion bc« 
twcen them and the French, would be that of two 
nations tanited merely for their political fupport, 
and influenced by no other confideration but tne nc- 
eeffity of reciprocal affiftance, exclufive of all thofe 
motives arifing from confanguinity and pcrfonal at* 
tachments. 

Thefe, arid many other arguments, were adduced 
by the Americans, in favour of an alliance with 
France, prefcraWy to one with Great Britain. They 
feenied, in (hort, to have transferred all their futufe 
hopes and views to that country and nation ; and 
to have bidden, as it were, an everlafting farewell 
to the land and people from whence they origin* 
ated. 

Such being the difpofitions of the Americans to- 
wards Britain, and their opinion of its inhabitants, 
it no longer became thefe to harbpur thofe frieniiJly 
ientiments in their behalf, to which they were for- 
merly entitled. The utmoft they had a right to ex- 
pe<ft inthe judgment of the impartial world, was to 
be placed on at footing of equality with other ftates; 
until they manifefted a . willingnefs to renew the ari^i 
cicnt ajhJty with their parent country. • 

In the frifeati time, the antipathy of the Americans 
to the minrft^y and its adherents, had,*by meani of 
their puJiKcatigns and their partisans, gained exteri- 
*J^^ gJ^<?^nd in England : its many fecret -foes wer^ 
iijdefatlMble in tiittr endeavours to fow the feeds of 
diflcntibn, and to incrc^e the ani^nofity of all par- 
ties. 

It was therefore with the utmoft keennefs and ac- 
tivity, that they feized this opportunity of general 
"difcontent and alarm at the ftate and management of 

Vol. III. No. 20. ' Aa the 
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the public finanjges, to inflame the minds of tlid- 
people, already f»fficiently exafperated a,t; the enor-» 
mity of the fums annually levied and expended by 
the prefent adminifiration. 

^ In this heat and violence of temper, the natipa. 
was fummoned to thofe meetings that have been 
mentioned. Happily, as thofe who conduced t^em. 
were perfons of rank and chara&er, it was with 
great fatisfaftion perceived by people of moderation 
and difcernment, that the machinations of the 
emiflaries of France and America would be fruf* 
trated, and that the utmoft they would be able to 
cfFedt, would terminate in tlamours and inveftiyes. 

On the eighth day of February, Sir George Sji- 
ville, one of the, members for the county of York, 
prefented to parliament the petition of his confiitu- 
cots. Though in a weak fiate of health, 'he exerted 
liimfelf upon this occafion with uncomnion vigour ; 
and was attended to with that refped: and attention 
which were due to a man of his eminent worth and 
unfufpedted patriotifm. 

The fpeech he made was remarkably pointed and 
animated. He obferved, that the petition he laid 
before the Houfe was the unanimous refult of .a 
moft refpedtable and numerous meeting : thofe who 
compofed it were men poflefled of no lefs property 
than was contained in the Houfe to whom, their 

Setition was now prefiyited. This was a circum- 
ance that merited ferious coniideration. Neither 
had the petitioners exceeded therein the bounds of 
the ftridteft decency : the petition was conceived in 
temperate language, and abftained from all perfon* 
ality. It went fingly. tp the point univerfally com* 
plained of, the prodigious expendi4:ure of the pub* 
lie money, and the abufes with which it was accom« 
j)anied ; and it requefted the Houfe to put a fiop to 
them, 

Arc- 
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A tfequeft of this nature was fo reafonablc and 
tonftitutional, that it could not in equitjr bq re-^ 
fufed. But fliould minifters rejedt it, he left it to 
them to conjefture the confequences. It came ffoiri 
the lareeft and moft populous county in the king* 
dom, fully fenfible of its propriet)^, and earnellly 

* bent 'upon obtaining a remedy to the evils of which 
the preffure was felt fo heavily. 

He then addreffed the minifter with great Brm- 
tiefs ; prefEng him to declare. Whether he- meaiit to 
be 4 friend or a foe to the petition* He concluded 
by t'Mling him, the petition was fubfcribed by mote 
than eight thoufand freeholders ; and laying upon 
the table a lift of the gentlemens names of whom the 
iraeeting coniifled, aflured him, that in whatever 
inanner the Houfe might difpofe of the petition:, 
*hcy who had framed it were determined to abide 
by it ; and had^to that intent appointed a commit- 
tee of cofrefpolidence with the committees of the 
, other countiesw 

This petition was leconded by Mr. Fox, m one of 
•the moft animated and eloquent difcourfes that ever 
had been prondiinced in the Houfe. The mihifte- 

• rial anfwer, on the other fide, was firm and refolute^^ 
,it in'fifted on the neceffity of proceeding, previoufly 
.to all other bufinefs, to that of ways and means to 

raife the fupplies that had been granted for the in- 
difpenfible fervice of the kingdom in its prefent pe- 
rilous circumftances* 

The petition from the county of York was fol- 
lowed by ihofe from other counties, and by another 
from the proprietors of eftates in Jamaica, and the 
principal merchants concerned in that trade. This 

: latter petition was drawn up in a bold and mafterly 
fiile. It conveyed remonftrances and complaints of 
the heavieft nature, and charged miniftry with the 
moft inexcufable negleft of the illand of Jamaica; 

r of which it reprcfentcd the worth and importance 
* Aa 2 tc^ 
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to thi^ country, in a clear and forcible manner. Tha 
purport of this petition was to fliew the dai^r that 
ifland was in^ and the likelihood of the enemy at» 
tacking and taking it^ unlefs it was put in a better 
Itate of defence^ 

On the eleventh of February, Mr. Burke brou§^ 
forward the plan he had formed to fecure the Indi> - 
pendence of rarliament, and to introduce ceoooomy 
into the vatiouis departments of government. 

The ipeech he made on thi» occaiion was replete 
vrith the moft exteniive and accurate knowiedgft cf 
the fufajeds of which it treated He laid the pvo- 
(pofals before the Houfe with a pecfpicuity and an 
eloquence that coti>manded the attentioni, atid evto 
the applaufe of thofe whom his fyftem would aaoft 
afibfL It was allowed by all parties, that ke had 
acquitted himfelf in the arduous b«ifine£i: ke had 
undertaken^ in the moil: mafteriy and compM: 
mantien 

The ptinciple on which he founded faia fyftem^ 
was to remove the caufes of corrupt iaflueoce, by 
leffening the power of thofe from whao^ ifi pro- 
ceeded» In order to accompliih this poinc, a num-^ 
ber of lucrative, but unneceflary and u&lefsempkiy* 
meuts and placea in then: gift, were to be ^kfcXdhm^ 
and the unreafonable emoluments of many odiers 
abridged. By tfaefe means, no lefs, upon a flcift 
computation, than fifty votes ia FarHament would 
become independent, through dicaboUooain^f thoifb 
places which were held under mtniftry ; and aa ad« 
dition of two hundred thoufand poinds wouidr ac- 
crue to the revenue. 

The reformation he propofed, was< pskidpcdiy 
aimed at thofe offices that were Ibbie to froqosat 
changes of incumbents. Thole of whisb che pofiif- 
fion was of a permanent nature, and tlie podeffikrs 
had no other means of (ubfiflence, vroxAd be placed 
on fuch a footings as to prevent individuals from 

receiving 
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lectiving any perfonal injury. All official and ufe* 
fial empldynvent^ were to retain their ufual falarkt 
And perquifites. 

Ah ampk fund was to remain to the Crown for 
tke i^quifite fupport 'of its dignity and grandeur^ 
thd for the remuneration of thofe who deferved well 
4if the ftate by their merit or fcrvices. 

He obferVed that an exorbitant ftiare of influence 
was highly pernicious to government. In propor*^ 
lion as that influence had rifen of late, the autho* 
rity of Kovernmetit, and the refpe<ft due to it, wert 
fio left Vifibly dimitilflied. The ftrength of govern* 
teemftiould go no furttier than the due performance 
of its Aonftioas ; all tbat went beyond that line^ 
tended iiK^eed to render minifters powerful ; but not 
to ttiake them ferviceable to the public. 

The plan of this intended reformation was com<» 
{nrifed ki five feparatc bills. The firft regulated the 
dvil e{t:ablifhilient of the Crown,, limited th^ fum ap^ 
propriated to pienfions, fuppreiTed needlefs offices^ 
and tip^kd t)ie money produced by thefe favings 
to the uffe of the public The fecond ordamed the 
fale of the fbrefts, the lands, and other pofleifions 
hitherto appertaining to the Crown. 1 he third 
tinited the principality of Wales and the county of 
Chefter to the fame kkid of fubjedion to the Crown 
lis the other parts of the kingdom, by abdiihing the 
courts and offices peculiar to them, and placing 
thetti altogether on the fame footing as the other 
counties. The fourth made the fame provifion for 
the d«tchy of pancafter as the fifth did for th^ 
dutchy of Cornwall The favings arifing from thefe 
alterations were, as in the firft inftance, to be ap^ 
plied to the ferviee iE>f the public, 

The offices to be aboliflied by this reformation^ 

were the Treafurer, Comptroller, and Cofferer of 

«he HpufehoM^i th« Treafurer of fl|e Chamber, the 

Aft 3 Mafter 
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Mafter of thcHoufehold^ the Board of Grecnclbthjr 
and many places under the Steward of the Houfe-? 
hold ; the great and removing Wardrobe^ the JeweJ 
Office, the Robes, the Board of Works, and the 
Civil Branch of the Board of Ordnance. The oft 
fices of Treafurer of the Navy and Pay mafter of the 
Army were no longer to remain on the footing of 
b^jiks ; the money formerly depoiited with them 
was henceforth to be lodged in the bank of Engr 
land, to which alfo the bufinefs of the Mint was to 
be transferred, the manufaifturing part only ext 
ceptcd, The office of Paymafter of the Penfions 
was alfo to be fupprefled ; and they were hereafter 
to be paid at the Exchequer. A redu&ion was to 
be made of the great patent places in the Exche*^ 
quer to fixed falaries, after the demife of their prct 
fent poffelTors, and thofc who had reverfions upon 
them. The other offices to be abolifhed, were thf 
Board of Trade, that of Third Secretary of State, 
and thofe of Mafters of the various forts of Hounds. 
Theprefent lift of Penfioners to remain ; but to de- 
termine with their lives ; after which, the fum for 
penfions was tp be limited to iixty thoufand pounds 
a year. 

This plan was accompanied with feveral regulai» 
tions for the due and orderly payment pf all perr 
fons in office or employment, according to thdr 
refpedtive neceffities, and the importance of theif 
employments. On the firft lift of paypicnt were 
the Judges ; qn the fec:ond, Minifter^ to Foreigo 
Courts ; on the third, the King's Tradefmep ; oi)i 
the fourth, his Domeftic Servapts, and all perfon? 
whole falaries did not exceed twphun^ired pounds a 
year; on the fifth, the Yearly Allowances to Pef- 
lonages pf the Royal Family, including the Privy 
Purfe ; on the fixth. Individuals whofe falaries ex- 
ceeded two hundred pounds a year ; pn the fevcntJv, 
the Penfion Lift ; on tl^e eighth, the Pofts of Ho- 
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nour about the King's perfpn ; on the ninth, the 
Lords of the Treafury. t 

The fpcech and propofals of Mr. Burkd were re- 
ceived by the minifter with great candour and libe^-. 
rality of fentiment. He acknowledged the inge* 
nuity and judicioufnefs of the plan, and the great 
propriety of introducing the propofed pecoqomy and 
reformation in the various departments of the flate^. 
The motion for bringing in the bills pafled accord-? • 
ingly, without any oppofition. 

Great were phe expectations entertained by the 
public at large, on the hearing of the favourable 
reception of the fcheme offered by Mr. Burke. The 
high opinion entertained by all patties of that gen- 
tleman's abilities, rendered them confident that, 
were he permitted to bring his defign to full comy 
pletion, an effectual check would be given to that, 
influence of which the magnitude appeared fo alarm- 
ing to the generality of people. 

The fum that might be produced for the public 
fervice, by the reduftions of exorbitant falaries, an4 
the abolition of needlefs offices, was not the princi-? 
pal objeft that people had in view. However con- 
fiderable It was expeded to prove, it bore no pro- 
portion of importance in the minds of men, whe^ 
compared with the fatisfaClion that would be felt, 
on feeing the parliamentary power of minifters re^ 
^uced, and the reprefentative body of the nation 
placed in a ftate of real independence. 

On the fame day that Mr. Burke brought his plan 
of reformation into the Houfe of Commons, anotheir 
to the fame purport was introduced by the Earl of 
Shelburne, into the Houfe of Lords. He moved, in. 
addition, that a committee Ihould be appointed, to 
confifl: of members feledted out of both Houfes, 
none of whom Ihould be pofTefled of places or pen- 
fiqnsj^ in q^der to examine the public expehces., and 

Aa4 tii«i 
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the method of accounting for them, particularly thf; 
bufinefs of contradts. 

He fupported his motion with gredt powers of 
argument, and with an extcnfi^c difplay. of know- 
ledge and information. F|e complained that un^ 
conilitutional influence had ufurped the place of 
conftitutional power. This, he avowed in terms of 
great warmth, it was his aim to annihilate ; but 
this would be imjirafticablej while tweaty millions, 
the prefent amount of the annual expenditure, were 
left to the fole and uncontrouled difpofal of a pro- 
fufe miniftry. 

He went largely into the meafures adopted of lat^ 
years, in proof of the baneful confequences of that 
influence. He afcribed to its overbearing Weight, 
the whole feries of difficulties into which the nation 
had been led. He entered into a deep and fevere 
inveftigation of the manner in which the dicbts of the 
nation had increafed to their prefent enormity. 

He confirmed the propriety of the examination 
he propofed, by recurring to the precedents <rf tha^ 
kind in the two rejgns fucceffive to the Revolution, 
which had been prbdud-ive of much utility to the 
public, by detcding abufes, and puniftiing thofe 
who were guilty of corrupt praftices. 

TJie Eatl of Shelbume's motion was vigorouily 
fecoAded by other Lords. After adducing fcvjera^ 
fads in coniirmatio'n of what had be^n laid before 
the Houfe, it was aflferted as i conclufive argument 
in its favour, that a large majority of people^ of all 
parties, demanded an immediate refolrQiation of go- 
vernment, as the only means remaining to preferve 
this country from certain and approaching ruin. 

The motives afiighed by adminiltratidn for Ojj- 
poling the motion, were the inutility of comifig to 
any refolution in that Houfe which Was to be bind-f 
ihg on tjife other, and the conftitutional' 'incompe- 
tency of the l^oufe of Peers to interfere in' any bu- 
finefs relating to, the grant or expenditure pf mo- 
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jikfty^ which belonged exclusively to the Houfe of. 
Commons. The examination of public accounoi 
in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne^ 
was reprefented as a meafure that had proved inef^ 
fe&ual ; at^d fpf that reafqn had bf^en difcoatinue^ 
on the accefl^on of the prefent roya| family. It wa^ 
alfo infiftedi that pp additional laws were neceilar/ 
to pUniih pecuniary tranfgreffion;^ as tl^ofe in being 
^ere, and had been, experimentally found full/ 
adequate to that purpofe. 

That part of the motipn which excluded place- 
pen and penfiqners from the committee of examina* 
tion^ was highly refected by the Lords on the fido 
pf adminiftration. By fome it was conftrued as ^ 
libel upon them, as it in&iuated that fuch of then| 
as were in office could not be trufted for a confct«« 
entious delivery pf their opinions on a fubje&of the 
iiigheft importance to their country. 

But that which feemed to give the higheft dif-^ 
pleafure and offenqe to the Lords in the intereft of 
ipiniftry, was the argument drawn from that fpirit of 
difTatisfadtion and pomplaint which had given rifo 
to the tneettngs and aflbciations ii^ the counties, and 
to the petitions that had been prefented to Parlia- 
ment in terms of fq much freedom. 

Thefe meetings, together with their proceedings^ 
^ere condemned as the ofiipring of fadiioti, andthd 
forerunners of rebellion. They tended to throiy 
the realm into Confyifion, by calumniating goverj^-^ 
ment| and leading men to caft afide that refpedt and 
deference pf their rulers^ which' are the heceflarjj 
ponds of fociety. 

The motion now before them was reprefented at; 
d^gning to co-operate with tiiofe proceedings. It 
originated from the fame fund of tadtioufnels, an4 
was calculated to embarrafs miniftry, and to render 
it odious by making fuch jKopofals; as being im* 
l^radticable. apd therefc^ inidmiffible, would ^* 
' . ' "'* " ' ' ••'••• '■ » coyrf^ 
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courfe be rejedied. Thefe propofals cprrefpondlng 
with the petitions framed by thefe meetings, it was 
cafy to perceive that the rejedion of them would add 
frelh fuel to the flame that had been kindled, and 
enable their abettors to hold out thofe who had op-' 
pofed them to popular malevolence, and to perplex 
Dy fuch n>eans the meafures of adminiftration. 

The objeAions to the motion on account of its 
inefBcacy to bind the other Houfe, was treated as 
(deftitute of weight. All fuch pretexts and cavils^ 
might be removed by omitting the mention of ei. 
ther of the two Houfes ; and the matter was of too 
ferious a confcauence to defift from it on account 
of mere forms. , 

The incompetency of the Houfe of Lords to in- 
terfere in money matters, was an obftacle of no 
moment: a conference with the Houfe of Com- 
nions would fctt}^ that pbint with facility. But 
without having recourfe to this, there were prece- 
. dents to fliew that the Houfe of Peers enjoyed, and 
had exercifed the right pf examination into th? 
public expences. 

The refentment fo warmly expreffed for the ex- 
clofion of placemen and penfioners, was anfwered 
by obferving that this exclufion was perfedlly conv 
foimable to the conftitution and the laws of this 
country ; which allowed no individuals to determine 
upon queftions wherein they were fuppofed to be 
perfonally interefted, or liable to be biaffed. 

The reproi>ation of the county meetings was takeii 
up with great warmth by the Lords in oppofition, 
They denied, in the moft explicit and contradidtory 
terms, whatever had been thrown out to their dif- 
advantage. The Marquis of Rockingham, in par- 
ticular, fpoke with much firmnefs and animation 
upon this fubjed. He aflTerted the meetingof York 
%o have been the very reverfe of faftiousf. It con- 
^fted of perJfoas pf all parties^, convinced of the ini-, 

mediatQ 
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jwediiite neceffity of the reform for which they pcir 
tkioned. 

It was obferved, at the fame time, that the petU 
tioner^ in the Englifti counties had difplayed no 
ligns of that rebellious fpirit which was imputed tq 
them. They came to thefe meetings unarmed ; 
they made no threats ; they aded ftriitly according 
to the letter of the conftitution : yet they were 
wantonly charged with iniidious defigns, and with 
pnwjarraptable practices ! Rut thofe who indulged 
themfelves in fuch indecent reprefentatipns of th^ 
^dions and intentions of men of rank, chara&er^ 
and property, ought to confider, that by treating 
them fo difrefpedfully and fo injurioully, they were 
labouring, to provoke them to thofe exceffes, of 
which they were determined, on their firft coming 
together, to remain clearly innocent; but which il^ 
ufage, and contumelious language had a natur^ 
tendency to extort even from the moft moderate 
and forbearing. 

But who were thefe men whom miniftry took 
fuch pains to defcribe as malicious and contempti^ 
ble ? They were gentlemen of birth, education, 
and fortune; as much converfant in liberal know* 
ledge, and as well acquainted with the world, a^ 
thofe who afperfed them in this unjuftifiable man- 
ner. Title and the privilege of fitting within thofe 
walls excepted, there was no difparity between 
the revilers and the reviled. Was it then confiftent 
with equity or with common manners, to load pei;- 
fpns of this defcription with luch defamatory epi^ 
thets, a^ w^re fo promifcuoufly beftowed upop 
thofe who cpmppfed the meetings in the different 
pounties? > 

Miniftry ought to bear in mind, that it was prc- 
pifely by fuch an opprobrious treatment of the cha- 
rader of the Colonifts, that they drove them to 
\]liU infmrreftjon againft jhis country, which had 

ac 
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Did minifters imagine that£ngli(hnien had Icftfpint 
that) the Amerkrins, and were not Ws capable, on pro? 
Vocation, to make thofe repent who durft ofier tnem 
Improper ufege > 

Somt members of the oppofition went fo hf al 
to tell adminiflratfon, that they rejoiced to fee £i 
free and bold a fpirit reviving in this country. It 
Was that true Englifii fpirit which had, on fo many 
bccafions, defeated the defigns of Wicked minifters^ 
tnd fniftrated the attempts againft its liberties. It 
iras a noble fpirit ; and inftcad of being condemned 
lind difcharged, it deferved to be Cheriflied. No«t 
iK^ould wilh it to fubfide, but fuch as had reafon t^ 
TipprtlSfend its refcntment for their guilt or mifcdn*- 
A\x&. Every true EngUlhman would congratulate^ 
fiis countryman on its re-appearance among them ; 
^nd would be heartily aggrieved Ihpuld minifterial 
IHrtifices efFetft its decline. 

After a debate carried on with ^ violence and 
fwitttednefs on each fide, that knew very little bounds, 
and wherein much eloquence 'and amument werfe 
^ifptayed by both parties, the Earl of Sh^lbur^e^ 
inotion was rejeded upon a divifion, by a majority 
^f one hundred apd pile to fifty-five. 

This was the firongell minority that had appeared 
fnthe Honfe of Lords for maay years, It prove4 
'Vtry alarming to miniftry, as it fliewed that a fpirit 
^ defeftion had gone forth, which threatened, from 
its late incteafe, to rife in no long time to fuch ^ . 
freight, a^ would ei^edually put a ftop to th^t influ*? 
fhce of which the complaint was fo general. 

The rejediion of Lord ShelbumeS motion occa^ 
fioned a remarkable proteft. It was conceived ift 
tt>e rtioft exprefllive and forcible language. Among 
Other particulars^ it firmly denied any intention to 
■dimiftifli the eonllitutional power of the Crown.— 
f^ This pO¥ver/* the prpteftora faid. u we are no 
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*^ lefs foHcitous to prefcrve than we afe to annihU 
*^ late its unconftitutional influence. The prerogative 
*^ rightly underftood, not louche^ or intended to 
*^ be touched by this motion, will fupport the 
*^ Crown in all the Iplcndour which the King's per- 
*' fonal dignity requires, and with all the autho- 
*^ rity and vigour neceflary to give due effect to the 
*^ executive powers of government/' 
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; CHAP. XLIX. 

Parliamentary Proceedings^ 
1780. 

THE motion made hy the Earl o^ iSlieiburtidi- 
the plan propofcd by Mr» Burke, and the 
fcounty petitions, were looked upon as fhe mod re- 
markable events produced in Parliament by the 
American war. Their tendency being of fuch a na- 
ture, that had they fuccceded in the manner intend- 
cd, they would have wrought an effential reVolu* 
tion in the modes of adminiflerihg the affairs of go^ 
ternmenti 

On the 8th of March, the Houfe of Commons 
Ivent into a committee on that bill in Mr. Burke*s 
J)lan, which related to the civil eftablifliment of the 
Crown. The firft queftion agitated^ was the pro- 

J)riety of abdlifliing the office of Secretary of State 
or the Colonies* 

The objections to its abolition^ were its real utility 
ftiid efficiency : it was attended with no unreafbnable 
faiaries or profits, attd produced little influence in 
iParliament. Thefe aflertions could not be inva*- 
lidated by any proofs to the contrary ; a mere de- 
nial of them carried no weight* 

A third Secretary of State had befcn known in this 
kingdom in paft ages, and was no novelty in the 
prefent, nor even fo lately as during the laft reign^ 
It could not, therefore, be confidered as a new of- 
fice, but as an old one revived. 

'But, exclufive of thefe two objcftionSi another 
fubfifted of much greater ftrcngth. The abolition 
of that office in the manner propofed, would be an 

ufur- 
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tifurpadon of the executive power by the delibera* 
tive ; which was evidently unconftitutional. 

Oppofitidn contended, on the other hand, that 
two Secretaries of State only, had proved fully fuf- 
6cient in the moll fiouriihing period of this country* 
That it was precifely from the date when a third 
was appointed, that it$.profperity began to decline: 
the former exiftei^ce ot a. thirds could not, .there- 
fore, be alledged a^j any argument of his neceffity* 
The . charge of infringing the executive rights of the 
Cro\yn did not apply to. the. privilege long enjoy- 
ed, and exercifed by: parliament, to infped and re- 
gulate whatever appertained to the government of 
this country, whether; in the framing of '.laws, or 
the corre^ion of.abufQ3 in. every department of the 
ftate without exc^ptiofl.; ; : .oij .' .. : ' 

The debate on this queftioii iafted till three o'clock 
in the mprning : it was. managed with great ability 
on bot;h:fides» Argumcut^tioii, knowledge, and 
eloquep<c§, , were displayed lirt a degree .feldomi 
kno\yn. Points of the moft ferious and comftitu*- 
tional nature were agitated, with a fervour and ve* 
hemence equal to. their.; importance. The .limits 
of regal power, its duties, its . pretenfioris^ and its 
prerogatives; the rights pfxthe people^ithe boun- 
daries of their claims in niaflters of government; in 
fhort, the whole theory, of the Britifli conftitution 
came^ into ample difcuffipij.oh this occafion. The 
iffue of the debate was, that the motion for abo- 
lilhing^he office of Third Secjr^taryof State, was re- 
jeded.upon a divifio,n> by.two hundred arid eight 
againfi a majority that w.^^ no,Mi^ incjeafed to no lefs 
than two hundred and one^ ,- ^ 

It was remarked thereupon, by the friends of 

.miniftry,' that this augmentation of theif. opponents 

was a conclufive. proof that the influence fo much 

fooiplained of had no real exiftcnce^ and was hardly 

■..'... of 



ki fiafficteot weight to tnfure the carrying on tHc ne-^ 
ceflary bufioefs of government. 

The reply made by oppofitioh to' thi^ remafk^ 
was, that the univerfal fenfe of the people cK Eng- 
land had been fo loudly and (o ahinpiatedly expteflP 
ed, that their conftituents were fulW iC^nvineed of 
the neeeffity df complying with their dtemlinds; 

The next ohjeSt of difcuffioo, wsll the Board ot 
Trade, k was reprefented bf oppofUic^^ as as of- 
fice entirely ufeisfs in the,p;:)e^t cireuitifl^nces^ «n<i 
answering no other purpofe tkt9 * to fecufe eight 
Votes in Far liamecit at the yearly dKtrge €f( a thto* 
iand pounds a piece. 

A gentleman wiho fat at chet Boards imkHained 
ks importance and utiU&y with much kooiHedge 
and information relating to it. Me was anfwered 
hy Mr. Burke with no k& acvcenefs. The purport 
0f liis: argument wais to fliowy that when xtitder the 
diredion of a comoimee ^ council without fdlaries,- 
idle aflairs of the Pkntationa had been condilfted 
with nx>re ability and difpatch than finee the ap*- 
pointment of that Bodtrd. In .proof of this, he id« 
duced a variety of ia^ and pelflagesh'ighly inftrut^ 
4ive and imerefttng. 

J^e iffue of t^is conteft w^s iifiore favbuableto 
•oppc^fition '^han the former. The abolition of 
itfce Board of Trade wais candied by two hundred 
«nd feven votes againft one hundred aiid ninety 
'nine. 

This ^ms a fignetl dcfleat *fo ttrinfklf y. It tnftnt- 

tfefted that the voke of the nation^iMhen fetknifly art4 

^refolurely bent on any great point, was of too much 

preponderance to be refifted with facility, even fa 

-iSie very feat of miriiftefial power. 

The third debate on Mr. Burke's EftablMmient 
3B111, was concerning the offices of Tteafuferof the 
Chamber, Treafurer df^ thef Houfliold, Cdfferet, 
«nd other places conne&ed with thefe. Miniftry 

continued 
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cjojitended that thefe employments were not of a 
public nature ; and that it would be indecent to af- 
iume the management of the King's Houfhold, in 
matters that did not relate to the government of the 
ftate, and wherein his own private convenience was 
folely concerned. 

Oppofition denied the Rdyal Houflibld being the 
King's private concern. It had at all times been 
held by Parliament in quite another light, even 
in thofe ages when the power of the Cfowri was far 
fuperior to what it had been Ijnce. It was by means 
of thefe numerous offices about Court, that an un- 
due influence had fo long been fupported* To 
prevenjc their fuppreffion, was to abet the contiou-^ 
ance of that influence. 

The comcft on thefe points was very warm, and 
brought out a multitude of arguments of the moll 
ferious tendency in their application to the fubjeA in* 
queftion. A variety of reflexions were thrown out 
by oppofition^ highly difagreeing with the maxims 
advanced by thofe who argued in favour of the pre-^ 
fcnt eftablifliment. 

On putting the queftion, Whether the place of 
Treafurer of the Chamber (hould be abolilhed ? it 
was negatived by two hundred and eleven votes, 
againft fifty-eight, The abolition of the other 
concomitant offices was negatived in the fame man- 
ner. 

Mr* Burke was not mare fuccefsful on bringing 
forwards, fbme days after, the queftion for fupprefs- 
ing the leqiployment of the Great Wardrobe, and 
others depending on it. The motion was rejecfled, 
by two hundred and ten votes to one hundred and 
eighty-three. That concerning the Board ^')f Works, 
was thrown out by two hundred and three againft, 
one hundred and eighteen. 

The difcuffion on both thefe fubjedts afforded Mr. 

Burke an opportunity of difplay ing the great variety 
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iii fufficteot weight to tnfure the carrying on ttic xie'^ 
ceiTary bufioefs of government* 

Tlu5 reply made by oppolitioa to' thU remafk,' 
was, that the univerfal fenfe of the people of £ng« 
land had been fo loudly and fo ajlimatedly eipteu- 
ed, that their conftituent8 were fulty ctovineed of 
the neeeffity^f complying ^vith their dtemiands; 

The next ohjeSt of difcuffioo^ wni the Bbard ot 
Trade^ k was reprefented by oppofUic^^ as as of* 
fice entirely ufeisfs in the pi^e^t cireuiti^nces^ an4 
answering no other purpofe thw - to fecure eight 
Votes in Far liamecit at the yearly dKtrge €f( a thto« 
fand pounds a piece. 

A gehtkoi^n wiio fat at chet Boards huamtained 
ks importance and titiU&y with much kooiHedgii 
and information relating to it. Me was imfwered 
hy Mr. Burke with no Uts acvtenefs. The jjurport 
0f iMsacgunient wais to fliowy that when iinder the 
diredUoA of a comoimee of i>oun€il without fdlaries,* 
idle aibirs of the Pkncaciona had been conduifted 
with nx>re afbil>ity and dilpatch than finee the Hfh 
pointment of that Board. In .proof of this, he ad-^ 
duced a variety of fsiS^ and pelflages highly inftrucl«^ 
4irve and interefttng. 

Vke iflue of t^is conteft w^s iifiore favourable to 
■oppcrfkion ^han the former. The abolition of 
t^ Board of Trade wais candied hy two hundred 
«nd feven votes againft one hundred and ninety 
-nine. 

This ^ms a figndt dcfleac ^fo nAnH^ry. It m^tfi^ 

tfefted that the voke of f he nation,-iMhen (efknifly and 

«TefoIurely bent on any great point, was of too nru^h 

preponderance to be refifted with faClKty, even fa 

\the very fe^t of miriifteml power. 

The third debate on Mr. Burke's Eftabltftment 
BUI, was concerning tlve offices of Treafurer.of the 
Chamber, Treafurer ^f the Houfliold, Cdfferef, 
«nd other places connefted with thefe. Miniftry 

continued 
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fcpptended that thefe employments were not of a 
public nature ; and that it would be indecent' to af- 
fume the management of the King's Houfhold, in 
matters that did not relate to the government of the 
ftate, and wherein his owh private convenience was 
folely concerned. 

Oppofition denied the Rdyal Houflibld being the 
King's private concern. It had at all times been 
held by Parliament in quite another light, even 
in thofe ages when the power of ths Crown was far 
fuperior to what it had been Ijnce. It was by means 
of thefe numerous offices about Court, that an un- 
due influence had fo long been fupported* To 
prevenjc their fuppreffion, was to abet the contiou-^ 
aftce of that influence. 

The comcft on thefe points was very warm, and 
brought out a multitude of arguments of the moll 
ferious tendency in their application to the fubjeA in* 
queftion. A variety of reflexions were thrown out 
by oppofition^ highly difagreeing with the maxims 
advanced by thofe who argued in favour of the pre-^ 
fcnt eftablifliment. 

On putting the queftion, Whether the place of 
Treafurer of the Chamber (hould be abolilhed ? it 
was negatived by two hundred and eleven votes, 
againft fifty-eight, The abolition of the other 
concomitant offices was negatived in the fame man- 
ner. * ' 

Mr* Burke was not mare fuccefsful on bringing 
forwards, Come days afrer, the queftion for fupprefs- 
ing the eqiployment of the Great Wardrobe, and 
others depending on it. The motion was rejecfled, 
by two hundred and ten votes to one hundred and 
eighty-three. That concerning the Board ^")f Works, 
was thrown out by two hundred and three againft, 
one hundred and eighteen. 

The difcuffion on both thefe fubjedts afforded Mr. 

Burke an opportunity of difplaying the great variety 
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of his knowledge and abilities, and of exerting 
a power of reafoning, and a fertility of imagination^ 
humour, and eloquence, that gained him the bigheft 
applaufe. But he was now convinced that his ef- 
forts for the eftabliQiment of his plan^ would tncet 
with infuperable difficulties ; and that every obftacle 
Xvould be thrown in their way on the part of admi* 
niftration^ and by tlie numerous expettants of theiiT 
favours; 

Herein he was not deceived. A rejedion was 
given fome days arfter to the propofals fbr abolifliing 
thfe. offices of Mafters of the various denominatidns 
of hounds, and of Paymafter of the Penlions, fcft 
luppireffing the, payment off Penfions^ during plea- 
fure, for limiting the Secret Service Money, for re- 
gulating the brder in which PaynDfents were to be* 
made to the Citil Officers of State^ and to tbofe of 
the King's Hoofefhold, and (ctv empowering certain 
of the great officers of State,- to call before them 
thofe WHO kept the public accounts, arid to examine 
them in a fummary way; 

The only claufe whlcji pafled upon this (Kr^fion 
was that which enaded, that the offices of Lieute- 
nant and Enlign, and others ajp?pertaining to the 
if eomcn of the Guards, and the Band of Gentlemen 
Penfionerjs^ fliould, after their termination in the 
prefent pofleflprs,' no lotiger be fold, bot be givenf 
to Officers of the Army and Navy upon half p^y^ 
and of fifteen year's Itanding in their rcfpcftive line 
of fervice. 

The xH fuecefs of bis art^mpt was the mO^re mW- 
tifying to^ Mr. Bwke, aS he had expefted, and now 
declared t6 the Houfe, that had his plan been ac- 
cepted in thjti latitude he propofed, more than a 
million would have annually been faved to the na- 
tion. 

On thelixth of April the petitions from the Eng- 
Kfli counties, now cncreafcd to tli^ number of forty, 

were. 
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Werc^ abcbfding to a previous appointment, taken 
into confideration by the Houfe of Commons. 

The late Lord Alhburton, then Mr. Dunning, 
Opened this important bufinefs, in a fpeech/ulLof 
jiccuracy and forciblenefs of argument* He obfcrv- 
ed, that the general purport of thefe numerous pe- 
titions amounted to a ftrong and ferious complaint 
of the uncdnftitutional influence of the Crown, and 
the necelfity of fctting bounds to the profufe expcn* 
diture of the public money. 

He obferved, that feveral eflTorts had been made 
to fecond the intent of thefe petitions. Sir George 
Saville had moved for a difclofal of th^ private pen- 
fions payable at pleafure, Mr. Burke had produced 
his plan of reform. Colonel Barre had moved for a 
committee of Accounts, and Sir Philip Jennings 
Clarke, had brought in a bill to exclude contractors 
from that Houfe : but the firft of thefe attempts 
was immediately defeated; the fecond fruftrated by 
minifterial artifice, after having received a deceitful 
encouragement; the third was taken out of the 
framer's hands by a ftratagem from the fame. quar- 
ter; and the fourth, thodgh it had been carried 
through the Houfe of Commons, was menaced with 
a certain overthrow in the Houfe of Lords. 
' Thefe attempts to procure fatisfadtion to the pe- 
titioners having failed, it now remained for the 
Houfe to determine, whether the petitions prefenred 
by the people of England were to be complied with, 
or rejedled. To bring this point to an iflUe, he 
would make two motions ; the acceptance or rcfuf- 
ai of which mufl; neceffarily decide it. 

He then moved, ^^ That the influence of the 
Crc(wn had increafed, was (till incrcafing, and ought 
to be dimini(hed/\ He contended that his aflertion 
was of notorious truth and certainty : it was the 
full perfuafipnof the public, and was founded upon 
every indication which the nature of it admitted. 

B b 2 This 
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This corrupt influence was arrived to fuch a heigAf^ 
that perfons who fupported the meafures of miniuiY 
in Parliament, reprobated them without. He coula 
name no Icfs than fifty members of thai Houfci wha 
adted in this fcandalous manner* 

The objedions of miniftry were grounded on a 
defeft of proper evidence in fupport of an aflertiOQ 
of fo ferious a nature — they knew of none ; all ap- 
pearances were agaiuft it-: the unprofperous litua-- 
tion of public affairs afforded ni3 vifible means ot 
this influencei The power af the Crown, fuch as 
it was, liad fubfifted before their fimc 5 and it would 
be highly unjuft to charge the prefent adminiftra-* 
tion with having procured it any augmentation. 
Governrheht had for many years been carried on ex-^ 
a6tly on the fame plan, and by the fame means as 
now, without fuch imputations as miniftcrs experi- 
enced at this day. 

(jctzt indignation was exprefled at the theatioQ 
of that infamous duplicity which induced men t6 
ad: for mihiflry wfthin doorS, arid againft them with- 
out. The fa(S to fome appeared problematic : they 
were loaded with execration, and even bid to. depart 
from th^ minifterial fide of the Houfe^ 

The part which was taken oh that day by Sir 
Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, w^s ftrongly decifive 
igaihft miniftry. He fupported fbe motion in the 
^rmeft arid moft pointed language, appealing to tlic 
confcleftce and feelings of every gentleman prefeiit^ 
ivhetbef they coiild deny it. His opinion was, that 
the jiowerS lodged in the hands of the Crown, were 
fully ^deqliatc to all tKe'purp'ofes of a good, and 
more than fufRcient for the purpbfes of si baid gcf- 
Vefnriient. He told the Houfe, that tlie i)efitioDS 
before them ought to have been prevented, by re- 
moving the caufc withour vvairing to be reminded of 
their duty. They fat there as the rcprefentativcs of 
the people ; and could not be ignorant that 't/icy 

were 
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were bound to confuft the advantage of their cpnfti- 
tuents whenever ic was clearly pointed out, prefera- 
bly and iantecQdently to all other confideratipns. 

* After oije of the riioft memorable debates that had 
for many years been heard in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, Mr, DunnihVs rr>otion ^ya8 carried upon adi*-. 
vifion. by two hundred and thirty-three votes agaihflt 
two hundred aficf fifteen. 

The'fecQ^id motion made by: Mr, tjjunning, was, 
thit the Houfe! of Cbmttions was as. competent to 
cxanfjirie into, and'cbrreftaliufes in the' expenditure 
of ihe revenue appropriated to the" CivilLift, as of 
every other branch of the public reyenue whenever 
it might fejE^m expedient.^; .. 

- 'AhotheF 'motibq 'wis'ddd^d to it by ;Mr. Thomas 
Pitt^ whoft ^ixertibhS oh' the fide of oppofition had 
IjBcn remarkable; W^ this' day p He riipved, TIjat it 
Was the duty of ttflat Hpufe to provide ai> iipmediate 
and effectual redttfs^ of die abuieis <:piT)plaiped of ia 
the petitions tliat had been prefented to it from the 
cliflferenl pahs* 6^ tfifc kingdorn. 

"^ NbtwithftandjTij^'the reqCiefl: and entreaty on the 
part'pf miniftry",*'th:at-^^^ proceedings (hould 

tat'ephacV that ntgHF,fco^ motions vyere ca.r-r. 

tied Urithout 4 div}fib|i ; fo refoliite were thqfe ir> 
oppofition to majcc the moft of an advantage which 
Was fcldom in tl^ejr-poffeffion, and of which they 
fcfeined to doubt the permanency. ' r' ," - 

"To cppipletethe fuqcefsofoppoficiorj' therefolu- 
tion!5 that had paffed were reported, read afirflrand 
feconr'd time^ ana agreed fo without a divifion. Such 
an eicpgditiqus' mefkod of proceeding^ was flrongly 
opJJofed by ministry j but its influence was at this 
n1<>ment entirely loft; and it was faid at the time, 
that had it not been for the latenefs of the hour, 
and the evident impropriety of pufliing matters fur- 
ther at that inftant, oppofition might have carried 
whatever they thought proper. 

B b 3 Never 
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Never had miniftrjr been heated with fo much 
Tevcrity of language as on this pccafion. They 
ivcre accufed of having, through their fervility aud 
bafc fubmiflion to that fecret influence by which they 
were over-ruled, facrificed the glory of their country.| 
and leflcned its importance irrecoverably. Before 
they aflume^d the reins of a.dminittration, the name 
of an Engliftinian was refpt5ta1>ie in the mpft flattef- 
ing degree : but, a^ if a conrpiracy h^ci been formed 
jigainftitby ttiofe who diftated thejnca^ures of mi. 
niftry, ali had been done that could have poffibly. 
beei^ imagined ;o lower it iq the eftimation of thi 
i^orld. 

No ftrpngcr proof, it was faid, could bie addvicc4: 
of the alarming inftiiencc of the CrOwn, than t|iere- 
teittion of tlicir places and power by cbe prefent mi-, 
iiiiitry, after the load pf calapiity^nd difgrace they 
Ifad heaped upon this country, apd in oefiance ot 
the repeated complaints of the piit)li'c, and thic gcr 
rierai cry for their difmiffion. ' . 

The invedWes'againft them ou^oif doors wcreftUl 
m^i-e outrageous. The dir«ppnt^nt of people/^at 
Tafgc was nowrifeh to fuch height^ that they receiv- 
ed the news of the miniftieriai'd^eilfieat in the Houfe, 
with as much exultation, as if avi^ory of thfe laft 
importance had been obtained ovex an enemy. - 

It was bbferved by fome ihrcw4 foreigners at t]bi$ 
time, that nothing could exhibit tl^hiperior pretend 
fionsof the English to liberty in* a^ more difparaging 
light, than the fixed and unafter^^ contradi^ioo ctf 
their wilhes fpr a change pf .minlftry and cnea(urc^. 
U'hicfi was experiehced at this period ; when^ not- 
withftanding the reprefentatives pJC-t]!^ nation united 
with their cbnftituents in the nioft unqualified Te^*. 
l^robation of the cpndudt of their rulers^ thefe werf^ 
Itil table to keep their places. ' * . 

•' After many years ot fruitlefs endeavours, oppofi- 
tion now law itfelf mailer pf the field, ^t refolved 



tQ lofenq time in improving this fuccefs. On the 
uext meeting it was movejd bj Mr, Dunning, that 
toafcertain the inckpendepce of Parlianienr, and re- 
move all fufpicions of its being'under undue influ- 
ence, there lliquld every feflion, feven d^ys after the 
meeting of Parliament, be laid before tl^at Houfe, 
an accqunt pf all fum^ iffucd out qf the Civil Lift, 
qr any other branch qf the revenue, fincc the laft 
^recefs, in favour of aqy of its members. 

Little oppofition was made to this propofal. As 
It was evidently foUrided on the hecefl^ty qf eftabHfli- 
jng a fubftantial teft of independency, no yalid ar- 
guments coijld be prqiJuced againft it ; and it \ya$ 
parried ^yith no difficulty* 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, Mr, Running next 
moved, that the following officers {houjd be ex- 
cluded from a feat in the Houfe :-—The Treafurer$ 
pf the Chamber and Houfhold, the Coffbrer, Compt«- 
roUcr, apd Matter qf the Houfhold^ the Clerks of 
the Green Cloth, and their deputies. 

This qucftion w^s debated with much more 
warmth than the former. As it was in fad a place* 
bill, it met with gres^t pbftrudion from the miniftc* 
rial quarter. Its whole ftrength was coUedted to 
defeat it : but after a well-difputed conteft, it was 
parried, upon a divifion, by two hundred and fifteen 
againft two hundred and thirteen. 

Siuch were the cqnfequences immediately refulr- 
jng from the fervour with \yhich the petitions from 
the Englilh counties had been inforced ^ but this 
triumph of oppofition was of ftiort dura^tion. It 
was indeed a novelty of a ftriking natvve. Th^ 
whole kingdom ftood aftoniihed at th,e readinefs 
with which its repxefentatives had pafled fo many 
refoiupions, militating againft the influence of mi- 
niftry ; and people were at a lofs to what caufes 
?H^y were to afcribe fo wonderful ^ change in men 

]B b 4 * y(hoL 
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who had hirhtrtp feemed fo rcfolutely devoted to 
the will of adniiniftration*. . , 

Rut this popuUi"; difpofition did nor. laft above a 
week. It expired on the motion of Mr. Crewe, for 
c^qluding Revenue Qfjiccrs frpni Yoting at Parlia- 
mentary Eledions. V^fter a "long debate,- it was re- 
jcfted by twQ hundred ap4 twenty-four againft. one 
fcundred and ninety-five, • .' 

In the Hojife of Lords, thf Contrad^OfS BiU Q^ef 
with t|ie overthrow with which it had be^n threat- 
ened. I'he principal arguments againft it were^ 
that it would indifpofe fubftantiaj peopje frora eaf 
gaging to furnifh neccffaries^tQ the fleet, and .ar.my, 
and would throw thaf bufinefs into .the hands' of ner 
ccJ^ous per^pns, whole circumftances precluded 
them from afpirjng to' a fe^at in.f atliament ;• and wb^ 
therefore could not reafDpa\>ly befupppfed'tp poffefs 
the mcpns.pfc fulfilling their^Cpn|ra^s, > . ^ 

It was urged with great yehepience, that the pu^). 
Yic was impofed upon by aVadtious cry of Indepeil- 
.den^e of P^irliament and Economy, which had;per- 
vefted tjpe •minds of the people^ and feducedt^W 
into Opinions, mbverfive of government. .. Ijt.waV 
.tiii|e for the Houfe of Peers, a^ the con^itiuional 
iaxrier betwpcn, I^ing and People, to fet ti^eir faces 
agalnlf^rhis fpiiic of innovation, which, up^^er pre- 
tence of reforming abufes, aimed at the deftftu^iop 
of thok cflabluhcd rlil^s of gov:ert)Fpent^ whichj till 
^pw,-b^d been quietly fu|pmitred. tp ; and without 
au.acqnicff:ciic^ wherein, -the ftate. would be fubjeft 
to Vi}dkfs turbulence and commption. V 
' Thefe, and a variety of oxher allegations, tending 
much tp the fame pujpofc, w^re received l)y oppo- 
/jiion with the Itrongeft expreffioBS of deaial ^nd 
diTa^i^robarion. It was afl'erted th?j; the.exclufion" 
of coiuradors was a mcafure founded;on the fame 
.^unfiple as that which excluded multitjudes in Eng- 
/ • \ - •• • lauc^ 
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land from voting in the eledtion of their o^yp fepre- 
fentatives. Men of the higheft capacity, and t^^ 
pureft principles, were, if not duly, qualified in ptjief 
refpedts, ihut out from all pretcnfiops to beele^ecj^ 
Perfons in certain puljlic pmces were for, that reafpt) 
denied a feat. in Parliament. The principle on whi.cl) 
this regulation was fpunded, adqaitted of no con- 
troyerfy ; it was the danger all men were in of fub- 
fiiitting to that authority to which they pwed thei^ 
confequence. This fubmiffivenefs was a principle 
that pervaded all mankind : men of fprdid difpoQ^ 
tions were governed by nq other; ;^nd: men of the 
nobleft inclinatipns fourjd. it. difficult to refift. Th^ 
generality, if not indeed all contra<ftors without ex* 
eeption, were individuals bred up ii) iiiercaiitile af- 
fairs, which, naturally habituated ..their minds tQ 
keennefs in the purfuit of their pecuniary interefts;; 
fuch a frame of mind neceflarily expofed them to be 
powerfully influenced by the profpedt of luci:e. 
Such men, therefore, ought; not to- bfe placed in the 
way of tertiptatioa, qfpecially when thqir yielding to 
jt might* be prejudicial tp the public in matters of 
the higheft importance. 

Nor would the public fufFer.any detriment from 
their exclufion, as miniftry had thought proper tQ 
^uppqfe might happen from the abilities fome of 
.them might* ppflTefs. Tlie abilities of fuch perfoiv? 
were feldom known to extend beyond the knowledge 
of. enriching tbemfelyes at the public expence. 
Herein their abilities were undeniable ; but iii that 
knowledge which became a gentleman entrufted 
with political bufinefs, they could hardly fail being 
defipicnt, frorn the narfownefs of their education ; 
as it was* notorious that moft, if not all of them, 
were individuals merely coriverfant in trade ; and 
confined to thofc vwalk^ of life, wherein very little 
intprovement in aqy other branches is obtainable, . 

Allowihgj 
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Allowing fuch pcrfons to be poflcfFed of the faireft 
pharader in their profeflion, were pot the pro6ts ac* 
cruing from the contracts given to them, an ample 
reward for their diligence and fidelity in fulfilling 
them according to agrpemcnt \ Jt was well known 
that thefe profits were often fo great, as to exceed 
all the I'eafonable proportions of gain derivable from 
any other branch df bufinefs. Such uncommon en- 
tduragemeqts froin minifters were never bellowed 
ivithout a certainty of their being fully balanced by 
the receivers. 

Experience ip?fnifefled how truly the ipiniftry 
calculiatcd in thefe matter?. Contra&ors wc^e as 
firm and (launch adherents to it as any denomination 
of men. They had no opinions but what were 
llridly confortxiable to its pireflions ; and were con-? 
^ant and implicit in their obedience. 

It had been objedkcd by miniftry, that open ^nd 
public contrads WQuId prove thft means of difclof- 
Ing fecrets of (late which ought to remain conceal*, 
ed. Defigns in contemplation againft the enemy 
could not be carried on with probability of fuccefs^ 
were they once tp. Ipe apprized of them ; and private 
c^ntradts only could cffeftually prevent the conv?j(- 
ahce of iiformation. 

But this objection, it wa$^ alledged by Oj)pofitionj^ 
was eafily rerrioved, by adverting to the contrafl^ 
made by the Vidluallihg Office. They were public 
^n the extremell degree : every circumftance wa^ 
made known that related to the fliippiog which were 
to b^ fupplied ; yet no inconvenience arofe from 
this long-eftablifhed mode. The enemy had no, 
other means of coming at the knowledge of intend- 
ed expeditions than the mere account pf llores and 
provifions fhipped on board a fquadron : the utmoil; 
that could be difcovered by fuch a circumftance,^ 
was the length or the (hprtnefs of the voyage ; bu^ 

the 
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|Uic feaj' object of its djEfHination mud l^ afcertained 
by Qth«r methods, 

SQfiie very levcre infinuations of mifcondyft 11^ 
miniffry were thrown Qjut upon this Qccafion. It 
was iuppiifed that the charges of the coptrad for 
ruch, which was pajd for m currency, had beeii 
made put in .fterling money ; and that^ after a largq 
premium' bad been ajlpwed for Supplying ti^e forces 
in Af»'ejric?a with gold from Portugal, the remit- 
iaQcesiciyene all made in Engliih guineas. iTo what 
was thi| Ui be attributed ? — ^ To inadvertancc, nc- 
gle<S^9 Qor connivance. 

The danger of difcoutaging mc|i of great pro* 
pei-ty ffpin entering ipto contraS^ with Govern* 
ijiienr, aoid of throwing this bufinefs into the hands 
of improper people,. vfi% treated : a| groundlels and 
chimcTical. No m;an that had intere|l enough tp 
obtain a contract, could ever want the ampleft cre« 
fdit tt) enable him to perform it# . 

Butlbat which gave the grcateft offence to OppOr 
iGUi&nj; was the manijcr in which J^liniftry had re- 
buked .the violent fpirit that hs(d been roufed 
throughout the nation fpr the independence of par- 
liam^iljr^ and the reiftirm of abuf^is. That fpirit, it 
was replied, had too long lain dormant. It was the 
genuine fpirit of the: Englifh conftitution ; and it 
was only by keeping it awake that t^ofe reforma* 
tions could be brought about, which the times de« 
manded. The people had not been impofed upon 
by falib pretences ; they were witnefles of the moft 
unprecedented profufion ; and were warranted in re- 
quiring integrity and occonomy in \hc management 
of the national revenpe : this was a conftitutional 
requefl:^ and' was not 4idated by turbulence or the 
fpirit of innovation, as had been fuggcfted. A du*- 
tiful petition was the right of the fubjeft; and 
cbuld not be conftrued into a difturbance of go« 
vernment. 

A va- 
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A variety of oth^r arguments ^erc ptodu<ftd on 
each fide, in the courfe of this debate, when (the 
queftion being put) the Contradors Bill was re- 
jedted, by fixty-one vo,tes tp forty-one. 

* In the Houfe of Compioas th^ decline of the po- 
pular intereft became daily mbrcappare^t. In pur- 
fuance of the determination to; comply ivith> the 
wifhes cxprcffed ;l?y the people, jMr.Dufmiiig-tnovr 
ed. That an Addrefs fliould be .prefented to • the 
Throne againft a diflblution or ^progation^of par* 
, liamenr, until mcafures- had becht^ken to prevent 
the improper influence, and to^ remedy thi? othec 
grievances; complained pf in tiie petitioijs. ^ - - 
^ : Oppofition w^r-ngt unaware 'pf the defedioQ in- 
tended by a number of their late auxiliaries/ In 
Order, if poflible, to preferve their adhercpcie, they 
expatiated with unufual force and vehemence* on the 
propriety of carrying into execution the plan of re- 
form that had beep lb happily commenced, and^ the 
dfftpnour of relinqiiiftiing it, after ^^ ftrong'and fo- 
kqiii ah avpwal of its necefSty.;. .No man, it waf 
£iid, that had voted for the 're&lutlons iliat -hW 
paifed on the iixth of April, could, confiftently with 
bis reputation, depart from them, without laying 
binifelf open to contempt, and inctfrririg theimpui^ 
tation of afting from the bafeft. motives,. 
- The debates on the motion werp long and ani* 
mated. A repetition enfiied o£ all that had beep 
advanced on the fubjed: of the petitions. The pare 
now taken by thofe who had recently gon? ovet tp 
Oppofition, and who how returned to their former 
connexion, was reprobated in the moft unreferved 
terms that language could afford. But arguments 
and remonftrances were lavilhed tp no purpofe ^ 
they continued immoveable in the refolutjon they* 
Kad formed to relume the fupport of miniftry ; and 
when the queftion was put, the motion was rej^iSked, 
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t>y two hundred and fifty-four votes agauift two' 
fcundred and three. 

Such a defercion in the day of trial, roufed the 
refentment of Oppofition to the higheft pitch. The 
minifterial fide of the Houfe would gladly have 
availed itfelf of the larenefs of the hour to break it 
\ip, as it was paft midnight ; but Mr.. Fox rifing, 
the Speaker infilled that the Houfe Ihould remain 
fitting. 

The talents of Mr. Fox were difplayed on this oc- 
caCon with anr energy that aftoniftied even thofe 
agaii^ft whom they. were diredted with the moft un- 
relenting feverity. He treated thofe members who 
had deferted.Oppofition, with the utmolt difdain and 
contempt,: and j^eftowed upon them the mod un- 
qualified reproaches that anger could fugged, and ' 
eloquence could exprefs. ;He reprefented the ^ote 
which had juft pafled, as a ihame and fcandal to the 
Houfe. Men who had folemnly bound themfelves 
to (land by the caufe of their cortftituents, had now 
bafely and treacheroufly deceived them ! they had, 
in defiance of difgrace and lofs of charadter, gone 
over to their enemies ; and aflSfted in reinftating 
them on that footing of power, from which they had 
nrpmifed-in the.mpft faithful manner to contribute 
m removing them., After betraying their friends 
fo ignomioioufly, what epithets could they expedt, 
but thofeof uilprincipled and fordid flaves to the 
me^neft of all human pai&ons. 

Mr. Dunning was no lefb pointed in his ftridures 
on thofe who had forfaken the fide of oppofition. 
He charged them with the fouled breach of faith 
or which perfons in a public dation could be guilty ; 
they had deceived the people into erroneous mea- 
fures; and, by' holding out falfe pretences of be- 
friending them, had prevented them from adopting 
thofe meafures they had in contemplation^ to pro- 
i:ur^ a rcdrefs ot their grievances. 

It 
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It was rfow the lirianimous dplhion of op][)o<iiion, 
ihat th^r decifion of this day .had put art end to all 
reafptiable hopes of compaffing the ir(tent of the 
petitions. The pains that had been taken to con- 
vene the people of tiic b?ft repute aind cbarafter 
thrdijfgbbut the nation, and to take theif fenfc upott 
the pre fen t ftate of affairs, were now, they faid, ren- 
dered ufelefs by the treachery of thcfir reprefenta-* 
tives. 

The actufations levelled at mifliftry by this decla- 
ration, wfere too heavy to pafs unanfwercd. It waS 
therefore replied, that the petititinsf preferred by iht 

})eople ought by no means to be confidered as rtf- 
efted : they Hood on the fame ground as beftfre^ 
and would employ the attention of parliament in 
the fame manner as if the motion made on this day 
had not met with a negative. 

The next attempt in favour of the petitions, was 
a motion made on the fide of oppofition, that no 
further grants of money (hould take place until the 
grievances they complained of wefe redrefled. But 
it was rejefted by a majority of eighty-nine to fifty-- 
four; as was alio another motion by Mr. Dunning, 
for taking them into confideration, by one hundred 
and feventy-Teven to one hundred and thirty-four. 

The two laft fubjefts of debate produced in the 
Houfc of Commons, in confequence of the fjririt ex- 
cited by the petitions, were the CommilEon of Ac- 
counts firft propofed by Colonel Barre, and new mo- 
delled by ipiniftry on its own plan, — and the Extra- 
ordinaries of the Army. 

Oppofition objected that mlniftry had appointed 
commifiioners who had no feat in the Houfe ; which 
was depriving it of its exclufive right of infpefling 
the management of the public money, as well as of 
granting it. 

It was replied by miniftry, that the immediate 

bufine6 
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bufiriefs of Parliament was fo great and comprchen- 
fivci and required fuch perpetual attendance, that 
no members df that Houfe cbuld find leifure for fd 
arduous a taik a^ the examination of public acr^ 
icOunts« It was alfo alledged^ that were they to be 
^iiiplbyed in this bufinefsi it would ocfeafion endlefs 
altercations^ and fubjedt the parties concerned tol 
perpetual ftridtures, hotwithttanding their cautidti 
and integrity. 

The Extraordinaries of the Army were brought 
before the Houfe with great clearnefs and accuracy^ 
by Colonel Barre. According to his ftatement, it 
appeared, That the fum of three million^ eight 
hundred thoufand pounds had been applied to the 
fervice of the land-forces in North America, during 
the years feventy-five, feventy-fix^ feveilty feven, 
and feventy-eight ; and one million five hundred 
and eighty-eight thoufand in the year feventy-nine : 
bf the firft fum no fatisfaSory account had been gi- 
vferi to the Houfe ; and of the fecond, no account 
at all. 

He moved the admiffion of this ftatemetit ; and 
/-that to allow of fuch large fums to be expended in 
extraordinaries, without a regular account, and 
without the fanftion of Parliament, was not autho- 
rifed by precedent, invaded the right of the Houfe 
of Commons, and was one of the abufescomptained 
of in the petitions prefented to that Houfe j and 
that the appointment of new and expenfive offices in 
the army, without neceffity, was a wafte of the pub- 
lic revenue, which tended to a' dangerous increafe of 
that corrupt influence which occafioned fo much 
alarm, and was become fo heavy a grievance. 

The debates upon thcfe motions were carried oa 
with great fpirit on both fides. Oppofition pleaded, 
on one hand, the impropriety of confcnting to any 
expenditure, without an explicit and circumftantial 

account ; 



account ; and Miniftry contended,' on tKe otKer,' foi 
the indifpenfable neceffity of keeping fecret a, vai 
riety of occurrences in the pecuniary department^ 
tftid of truftiftg implicitly to the honour and difcre- 
tion, as well as td the abilities of perfons in high 
tommand, or employed in difficult commiffions. 

Colonel Barrc diftinguifhed himfelf as much upo^n 
this occafion, by the variety of reafoiiings with which 
he feconded his motions, as by the perfeveran'Ce 4n'd 
fagacity with which' he had gofxe through fo labori- 
ous an inveftigation. The conteft lafted till neaif 
two o'clock in the morning, when the motion wasJ 
rejeded, upon a divifion, by one hundred and 
twemy-three votes to fifty-feven^ 
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CHAP, L. 

InfurreSlions in London, 
1780. 

TH E unfavourable reception of the petitions 
prefented to Parliament by the different coun- 
ties, and of the plan of reform propofed by Mr. , 
Burke, with the rejedtion of the feveral motions 
made by the popular party, occafioned great dif- 
content, and confirmed the d.iflatisfaftion and ill ^ 
opinion which the people had conceived of the 
majority of their reprefentatives. 

It was in the height of that ill temper which the 
conduft of Parliament had created in the multi- 
tude, that thofe difcontents broke out which had 
their foundation in religious phrenzy, and which 
were fo near involving the kingdom in univerfal 
defolation. ' 

The hardfhips under which individuals profef- 
fing the Roman Catholic perfuafion had laboured 
for many years in England, had lately awakened 
the confideration of the liberal minded. The in- 
utility and impropriety of perfecuting people from 
whom no danger was apprehended, and who were 
not fulpedled of difaffeftion to the civil conftitution 
of this country, induced feveral perfons of rank and 
influence to undertake the procuring them relief. 

A variety of motives militated in favour of fuch 
a meafure : — A remarkable fpirit of toleration had 
begun to diffufe itfelf through feveral parts of Eu- 
rope ; and that outrageous zeal for the propagation 
of particular tenets of religion, which had occa- 
fioned fo many calamities, was daily fubliding. 

Vol. IJL No. 21. C c even 
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even in fomc of thofe countries which had cxperi- 
enced them moft. 

It was time, in the opinion of men of underftand* 
ing and moderation, to leave mankind in perfeft 
freedom in all matters relating to their confcience. 
The liberty of thinking and fpeaking, fo widely- 
enjoyed in England, ill agreed with thofe oppref- 
live regulations enadted againft a perfuafion, the 
adherents to which had long demeaned themfelves 
with the utmoft humility and patience, under the 
many difcouragemcnts to which they were fubjeft 
by Livv. 

Thofe regulations had been framed in boifterous 
and unfcttled times, w^hen the minds of men wxre 
iniluenced by an unfortunate mixture of political 
and religious notions, that rendered thefe impro- 
perly fubfervient to each other, and baniflied all 
candour and generofity from public tranfadions. 
In thofe tempefluous seras, an obftinate partiality 
to their own maxims in affairs of church and ftate, 
accompanied with an invincible abhorrence of all 
others, created in oppofite parties an averfenefs to 
fentiments of toleration ; and the confcioufnefs of 
this reciprocal difpofition, led them to refufe each 
other all indulgence and forbearance to which they 
were not compelled by abfolute neceffity or mutual 
convenience. 

But thefe unhappy times were no more. Society 
was become too enlightened to fuffer mankind to 
be the vi6tims of falfe notions in religion. As no 
country upon earth was blefled with a freer confti- 
tution than England, this freedom it was aflerted, 
ought to be extended to all fubjefts ot inveftigation 
of which the human mind is capable, and no re- 
ftraint fliould be laid on the profeflion of principles 
that were not immoral, or tending to difturb the 
peace of the community. 

Such 
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Such being the ideas eftablifhed artiong the judi- 
cious and reafonable, ir was not furprifing that they 
fliould feize the firft opportunity of reheving a de- 
nomination of people who fufferecf unneceflary op- 
preflion. 

The calamities of the times had afforded the 
Englifti Roman Catholics a very proper occafion to 
manifeft their attachment to government. They 
• prefented a moft loyal and dutiful addrefs to the 
King ; which was drawn up with an elegance of ex- 
preflion, and a noblenefs of fentiment that did them 
great honour. 

It contained the ftrongeft aflurances of afFedion 
and fidelity to the King's perfon and the civil go^ 
vernment of this country, which, in the words of 
the addrefs, having been propagated through all 
changes of religious opinions and eftabUftiments, 
had been at laft perfeded by that revolution which 
had placed th^ prefeni royal family on the throne 
of thefe kingdoms, and infeparably united its title 
to the crown with the laws and liberties of the 
people. 

" Our exclufion,'* faid they, ^* from many of 
" the benefits of that conftitution, has not dimi- 
** nifhed our reverence for it. We behold with 
** fatisfadion the felicity of our fellow-fubjeds ; 
*^ and we partake of the general profperity which 
" refults from an inftitution fo full of wifdom. We 
" have patiently fubmitted to fuch reftridions and 
" difcouragements as the legiflature thought expe- 
^^ dient. We have thankfully received fuch relaxa- 
" tions of the rigour of the laws as the mildnefs of 
" an enlightened age, and tjie benignity of the 
^* Britilh government have gradually produced ; 
" and we Tubmiffively wait, without prefuming to 
<^ fuggeft either time or meafure, for fuch odier 
" indulgence as thofe happy caufes cannot fail in 
" their own feafon to effed. 

C c 2 " 'We 
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** We beg leave to affureyour Majefly, that our 
^' diflent from the legal eftablifhment in matters of 
" religion, is purely confcientious ; that we hold 
^* no opinions adverfe to your Majefty's govern- 
** ment, or repugnant to the duties of good citi- 
^* zens ; and we truft that this has been fhown more 
** decifively by our irreproachable conduft for many 
" years paft, under circumftances of public dif- 
*^ countenance and difpleafure, than it can be ma- 
*^ nifefted by any declaration whatever. 

•Mn a time of public danger, when your Ma- 
" jefty's fubjeAs can have but one intereft, and 
" ought to have but one wifh, and one fentiment, 
*^ we think it our duty to affure your Majefty of 
*' our unreferved afFediion to your government, of 
" our unalterable attachment to the caufe and wel- 
** fare of this our common country, and our utter 
*^ deteftation of the defigns and views of any fo- 
** reign power againft the dignity of your Crown, 
** and the fafety and tranquility of your fubjefts. 

^* The delicacy of our fituation is fuch, that we 
^^ do not prefume to point out the particular means 
** by which we may be allowed to teftify our zeal 
" to your Majefly, and our wifhes to ferve our 
^* country ; but we entreat leave faithfully to affure 
** your Majefl:y, that we fhall be perfectly ready, 
*' on every occafion, to give fuch proofs of our 
** fidelity, and the purity of our intentions, as your 
" Majefty's wifdom and the fenfe of the nation 
*' fhall at any time deem expedient/' 

This addrefs was prefented to the King on the 
firfl: day of May, feventy-eight. It was figned by 
the Duke of Norfolk," the Earls of Surrey and 
Shrewfbury, the Lords Stourton, Petre, Arundel, 
Dormer, Teynham, Clifford, and Linton ; and 
by one hundred and fix ty. three Commoners of rank 
and fortune. 

The 
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The (enfible part of the nation was highly fatif- - 
fied with this demonftration of refpeft and attach- 
ment on the part of the Roman Catholics, and tef- 
tified in return a willingnefs to confider and treat 
them as loyal fubjefts. 

The only obftacle that flood in the way of their 
wiflies, was the difficulty of overcoming the preju- 
dices of the lower clafles, the narrownefs . of whofe 
education, and means of information, might lead 
them to difapprove and condemn the indulgence 
fhown to the people of a perfuafion which they had 
been taught to look upon with horror and detefla- 
tion. 

But notwithftandlng the prepofleffions of the 
vulgar, it was determined by feveral individuals of 
generous and hberal fentiments, to efpoufe their 
caufe, as far as it could be done confiftently with 
the principles of the conftitution, and the general 
temper of the times, which though not averfe to 
releafe them from thofe burthens which were evi- 
dently unreafonable, were flill apprehenfive that 
danger might enfue from granting them unquali- 
fied liberty. Among thofe who patronifed them 
were fome of the principal members of oppofition. 
This was a circumflance that operated flrikingly in 
their favour; it fhowed that thofe whom the public 
efleemed the mofl flrenuous friends to the freedom 
and conflitution of this country, did not imagine 
they would be endangered, by treating the Roman 
Catholics with more lenity than they had hitherto 
experienced. 

About the . middle of May, feventy-eight. Sir 
George Saville made a motion for the repeal of 
fome penalties enafted againfl the people of that per- 
fuafion. He grounded his motion on the neceffity 
of vindicating the honour, and afTerting. the true 
{)rinciples of the Proteflant religion, of which the 
peculiar merit was to admit of no perfecution. It 
C c 3 ill 
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ill became the profeffors of fuch a religion to be 
guilty. of that intolerance with which they reproach- 
ed others. The ftatutes he meant to rep«il, were 
fuch as gave occafion to deeds that debafed, and 
were a difgrace to human nature, by inciting rela- 
tiqns to diveft themfelves of the feehngs of humani- 
ty, and by encouraging the rapacity of informers. 

Among a variety of motives for relieving the 
Roman Catholics from the terror of thefe fevere 
ftatutes, he mentioned with great warmth of praife 
the above addrefs. He reprefented it as a full proof 
of the loyal difpofition of the Roman Catholics, and 
as an unfeigned teftimony of the foundnefs of their 
political principles; which alone were to be confi- 
dered in die government of human fociety. 

While tliefe were pure, arid conducive to the 
good of the public, they ought not to be debarred 
from participating in the benefits of a government, 
to the fupport of which they contributed in com- 
mon with the remainder ot their fellow-fubjefts. 
In order, however, to filence the objections of 
thofe who might fufpeft them of duplicity, and to 
remove, as far as human prudence could fuggeft, all 
apprehenfions of that nature, a teft (hould be fram- 
ed of fo binding and folemn a nature, that no man 
could be fuppofed fo void of underftanding, as to 
imagine that any authority could annul its efficacy. 

The pains and penalties of the ftatutes to be re. 
pealed, were laid before the Houfe with great accu- 
racy and impartiality by Mr. Dunning. By diefe 
ftatutes it was made felony in a foreign clergyman 
of the Roman communion, and high treafon in one 
that was a native of this kingdom, to teach the doc- 
trines, or perform divine fervice, according to the 
rites of that church ; the eftates of perfons educated 
abroad in that perfuafion, were forfeited to the next 
Proteftant heir ; a fon, or any other neareft relation, 
being a Proteitant, was empowered to take polfef- 

fion 
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fion of his own father's, or neareft of kin*s eftate, * 
during their lives : a Roman Catholic was difabled 
from acquiring any legal property by purchafe. 

No man could deny chat thefe reftridions were 
cruel and oppreflive in the extreme, and reflefted 
much difgrace on a people pretending to humanity 
and civilization. The leaft a Britifli Parliament 
could do, was to repeal thefe monuments of a bar- 
barous and unfeeling age, foured by fanaticifm 
into a forgetfulnefs of the rights of human nature. 
Even after thefe fevere ftatutes were annulled, in- 
dividuals profeffing the Roman Catholic religion, 
would remain under fufficient controul and difcou- 
ragement from thofe that remained. 

The mildnefs of the Britifh government did not 
indeed countenance the praftice of the feverities 
enaded by thefe ftatutes ; but ftill they were in- 
ftruments of tyranny in the hands of the vileft part 
of fociety ; informers, and individuals loft to all feel- 
ings. The profpedt of lucre fubjefted every man 
of the Roman perfuafion to the ill ufage of people 
of this defcription; as on their evidence, the ma- 
giftrates were bound, however unwilling, to carry 
thefe cruel laws into execution. 

In confequence of thefe reprefentations, which 
were too ftridUy true, and were not in the leaft ex- 
aggerated, the motion made in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics was received without one diffentient 
voice. A bill in purfuance to its intent, was brought 
in, and pafled both Houfes with the utmoft unani- 
mity. 

This deliverance from the principal oppreffions 
under which they had fo long fufFered, was accept- 
ed by them wiih fuch marks and expreffions of gra- 
titude, as rendered them intirely worthy of the no- 
tice and relief they had obtained from the equitable 
difpofition of the legiflature, 

Cc 4 The 
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The teft or oath that accompanied the repeal of 
thefe obnoxions ads, was conceived in the ftrongeft 
and mod expreflive terms. They were enjoined to 
fwear allegiance to the King'sperfon and family, and 
to abjure the pretenfions to the Crown ; of all others, 
that perfon efpecially who affumed the title of King 
of Great Britain, under the appellation of Charles 
the Third. They were to declare their difbelief 
and deteftation of the following pofitions : — That it 
is lawful to put individuals to death on pretence of 
their being heretics — that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics — that Princes excommunicated by the 
Pope and Council, or, by the See of Rome, or any 
other authority, may be depofed or murdered by 
their fubjedts or by any others — that the Pope of 
Rome, or any other foreign Prelate, or Sovereign, 
is intitled to any temporal or civil jurifdiftion, or 
pre-eminence, either direftly or indireftly in this 
kingdom. — They were folemnly to profefs, that 
they made the aforefaid declarations with the ut- 
moft fincerity, and in the ftridteft and plaineft 
meaning of the words and language of the teft, 
without harbouring any fecret perfuifion that any 
difpenfation fi6m Rome, or any other authority^ 
could acquit or abfolve them from the obligations 
contrafted by this oath, or declare it null and void. 

In confequence of the lenity fhewn to the Roman 
Catholics, the Proteftant Diflenters from the efta- 
bliOied church, applied to Parliament, in the en- 
fuing year, for an extenfion of the laws already en- 
afted in their favour. The motion made in their 
behalf met with due approbation; and was carried 
through both Houfes to their intire fatisfadion. 

But this liberality of fentiments, though approv- 
ed of in the cafe of the Proteftant Diflenters, did 
not meet with the fame approbation in other re- 
fpeds. The fpirit of fanaticifm, though vaniflied 

from 
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from the enlightened part of fociety, proved, 
upon this occafion, to be far from extindt in this 
ifland. The relief extended to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, revived it in a manner that aftonifhed all 
Europe; which had long confidered the Britifli 
nation as totally delivered from religious preju- 
dices. 

The indulgence ftiewn to the Roman Catholics iiji 
England, encouraged thofe of the fame perfuafioti 
in Scotland to hope for the fame relief. Several 
Scotch gentlemen of great rank and charafter, and 
who were members of Parliament, exprelfed their 
warmeft wilhes, that it fhould be extended to their 
country ; and declared their intention to bring in a 
bill for that pnrpofe the following feflion. 

The great progrefs of knowledge and polite 
learning among the genteel clalfes in Scotland, gave 
no room to imagine that any oppofition to this mea- 
sure would arife from that quarter. There were, 
on the contrary, good reafons to believe that it 
would be very favourably received. The general 
aflembly of the church of Scotland openly approv- 
ed of it, in rejefting, by a majority of no lefs than 
one hundred fuffrages, a remonftrance that had been 
propofcd againft it. In confequence of thefe flat- 
tering-appearances, a petition was prepared for pre- 
fentation to Parliament on behalf of the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland. 

But thefe agreeable expeftations were foon damp-* 
ed through the bigotry of fome individuals, who 
unhappily found means to kindle a flame of oppo- 
fition againft the benevolence intended by Parlia- 
ment, of which fo enlightened and fenfible a peo- 
ple as the Scotch, were thought wholly unfufcep- 
tible. 

A pamphlet was publiflied againft the dodrine 
and profeffors of the Roman rehgion, which repret 
fentcd them as the common foes to mankind, and 

the 
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the difturbers of all ftates. It was circulated among 
all clafles, and raifed a number of enemies to the 
intended petition. 

As religious zeal always abounds moft among the 
ignorant and the uninformed, it was principally 
among the lower clafles the enmity to the propofed 
indulgence was found to predominate. It fpread 
gradually through the people at large ; and though 
generoufly difavowed by the intelligent and better 
fort, by the Synod of Lothian in particular, com- 
pofed.of perfons highly eminent for their abilities 
and character, it gained ground everywhere, and 
threatened a total defeat to any fcheme of that 
nature. 

This oppofition was at firft chiefly conduced by 
a few o'bfcure agents at Edinburgh, who were, it 
is faid, fo confcious of their own infignificancy, that 
tfiey concealed themfelves with the utmofl: care from 
the knowledge of the public. They aflumed, how^ 
cver^ the title of Committee for the Protefl:ant In- 
tereft ; and under that denomination carried on a 
correfpondence with all thofe who coincided with 
their opinions, and who now began to form a very 
large proportion of the common peopk in Scotland. 

As the committee at Edinburgh, from its refi- 
dence in the capital of the kingdom, was deemed 
to confifl of perfons of the firft importance, it di- 
icdtcd in a manner the motions of all the others : 
and its didlates were fubmitted to with an acqui- 
efcence truly furprifing in lb acute and difcerning a 
. nation. 

This committee was, according to report, com- 
pofed of thirteen members; the principal of which 
were, a merchant, a goldfmith, and a writing-maf- 
ter in an hofpital. The others were tradefmen and 
clerks in public ofiices, or private counting-houfcs ; 
and their fecretary w-as a young lad in his appren- 
ticeftiip. 

It 
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It ought, however, to be noticed, that the per- 
fons who made up this committee, afted from no 
mean or mercenary views ; their principles, though 
wrongly direfted, were laudable, and aimed at the 
prefer vation of the Proteftant religion, and the li- 
berties of their country ; both which they conceived 
were in danger, from the indulgence of govern- 
ment to individuals of the Roman Catholic per- 
fuafion. 

Aftuatcd by thefe ideas, they exerted themfelves 
with fo much activity, and excited fuch a fpirit of 
outrageoufnefs and intolerance againfl: them, that 
convinced of the inutihty pf endeavouring to ftem 
fo dreadful a torrent, the principal gentlemen of 
that perfuafion thought it requifite for their fafety, 
to convey an intimation to the Britifh miniftry, that, 
they were defirous to drop the application they had 
propofed to make, for an indulgence fimilar to that 
which had been granted to their fellow-fubjedts in 
England of the fame communion. 

They had alfo recourfe to other precautions, in 
order to mitigate the fury of the multitude, and to 
leffen that refentment againft government for its fa- 
vourable difpofitioh towards the Roman Catholics, 
which they were confcious would be wreaked upon 
themfelves. They publilhed in the newfpapers the 
reprefentation they had made to miniftry, figni- 
fying their defiftance from any further folicitations 
for the repeal of the penal ftatutes ; hoping thereby 
to convince the public that they were fincerely 
defirous to remove any caufe of diflatisfadlion on 
their own account, and to fubmit to any inconve- 
niency fooner than occafion any difturbance. 

But that inexorable fpirit of miftaken zeal, which 
had been foftered with fo much induftry, was now 
kindled to fuch a height, that no confiderations were 
able to quell it. The enraged populace, incenfed at 
their betters, on account of their moderation and 

the 
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the liberality of their principles, accufed them in 
the moft infolent manner of having betrayed the 
caufe of God and religion. 

As charges of this nature in the mouths of the 
vulgar, ufually portend the perpetration of mif- 
chief, it became the duty of perfons invefted with 
due authority, to have an eye on their proceedings, 
in order to check any irregularities on their firft ap- 
pearance. But whether from inadvertance, or an 
idea that thefe popular difcontents would fubfide the 
fooner for being left to themfelves, no fort of notice 
was taken of this intemperate behaviour of the com- 
monalty ; and they feemed to have been abandoned 
to tlieir own will and guidance. 

In the mean time threats of the moft vengeful na- 
ture were daily thrown out againft the Roman Ca- 
.tholics ; they were infulted in the open ftreets, and 
treated with all manner of indignity ; but this was 
only a prelude to the defigns in agitation againft 
them. 

On the fecond day of February, feventy-nine, 
the populace met according to appointment, in or- 
der to carry into execution the various projects they 
had in contemplation. They began by an attack 
upon a houfe inhabited by a Roman Catholic Bi- 
fliop with others of his perfuafion, and which con- 
tained a place of worftiip. They committed it to 
fhe flames ; and it was with difficulty the people 
who dwelt in it were able to make their efcape. 
They deftroyed in the fame manner another houfe 
that had alfo a chapel ; after which they proceeded 
to vent their refentment on feveral individuals of 
that perfuafion, by burning their efFeds. 

The next objeds of their vengeance were thofe 
who had patronized the Roman Catholics. They 
befet the houfes of Dr. Robertfon and Mr. Croft>y, 
two gentlemen eminently noted for the liberality of 
their principles : the latter was a lawyer of the firft 

diftindion. 
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diftin6lion,but peculiarly obnoxious to the vulgar, 
. for having afted as couniel to the Roman Catholics 
upon this occafion : the former, one of the moft 
elegant hiftorians this age or country has produced. 
But the chatafter of thefe tvvo gentlemen was too 
highly refpefted to fufF^r them to become the vic- 
tims of a deluded mob. On hearing of the inten- 
tions of the rioters, the friends of both came to their 
afliftance in fuch numbers, and fo well prepared to 
repel the fury of the populace, that they did not dare 
to exercife the violence they had premeditated. 

This difappointment^ which was accompanied by 
further precautions againft their malevolent defignsj 
put j?n end to the attempts of the mob at Edinburgh* 
But the fpirit of diflatisfadion at the indulgence 
intended to the Roman Catholics, ftill remained in 
full force. Miniftry was held out as harbouring a 
fecret determination to undermine the Proteftanc 
religion, and to introduce Popery; and loaded 
in confequence with the' moft outrageous invec- 
tives. 

This ungovernable fpirit was gradually commu- 
nicated to the enthufiaftic part of the Englifh na- 
tion. Though inconfiderable in number and im- 
portance, they polTefled that adivity and induftry 
which fanaticifm never fails tp infpire. They ex- 
erted themfelves with fuch indefatigable zeal, that 
in a fhort time they attrafted the notice of the pub- 
lic through the increafe of their ftrength and vehe- 
mence ; and began to excite the apprehenfions of 
thofe who refledted what mifchiefs had fo often 
been perpetrated through the violence of religious 
animofities. 

Notwithftanding the general inclination to mild- 
nefs and generofity in religious matters, thatjultly 
charafterifes the people of England, it cannot, un- 
happily, be denied, that a ftrong propenfity remains 
in numbers to undervalue and treat with harfhnefs 

thofe 
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thofe who differ from them in opinions of that kind. 
Though fuch a difpofition is feldom found but in 
perfons of an illiberal education, ypt as thefe are 
abundantly fpread everywhere, the influence ex- 
erted by them is very extenfive ; and the dread of 
incurring the ill-will of the vulgar, often induces 
men of enlightened underllandings to give way to 
long {landing prejudices, and to conceal a difap- 
probation of thofe proceedings which it is out of 
their power to prevent. 

• This proved unfortunately to be the cafe at the 
prefent period. The cry againft Popcfy, of which 
there -did not certainly, exift the remoteft danger, be- 
came daily more loud among the inferior clafles ; 
and that inveteracy which had fubfided during fo 
many years, began to revive in as powerful a degree, 
as if the nation were adually under the impending 
terrors of perfecution. 

To this fanatic delufion were added the 4ecret 
fears of others, who, though far from being under 
fuch apprehenfions, flill imagined it was not incon- 
liftent with, good policy to difcourage a religion, 
from the profclfors of which fo much danger had 
accrued to die conftitution of this country in for- 
mer times. Thefe, though averfe to all adts of 
violence, thought il neceffary to keep alive the 
antipathy to it, and by no means to fliew the lead 
willingnefs to grant any further indulgence than 
it had hitherto experienced. 

From this motive they were of opinion, that a 
fufpenfion of the laws enacted againft it, though 
tacit and unauthorifed, was however fiifEcient to 
remove all complaints of harflinefs and oppreffion 
on the part of the Roman Catholics. They relied 
upon the humanity of the public, and the lenity of 
government, for a prevention of any ill treatment 
of them. But they fooked upon the penal ftatutes, 
neverthelefs, as a requifite bar to contain them with- 
in 
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in the bounds of fubmiffion, and fear of ojffend- 
ing. _ 

The unWillingnefs to difoblige people of this 
defcriptlon, as well as the violent and zealous^ 
compelled the more liberal-minded to ad with the 
utmoft guardednefs and circumfpeftiod. They 
were fully convinced that the caufcs of the reftric- 
tions impofed upon individuals of the Roman per- 
fuafion, no longer operated ; and that their circum- 
ftances difabled them from being of any detriment 
to the ftate, however inimical their difpofitions 
might be. But no reafon fubfifted for fufpedling 
thefe : they feemed univerfally ready to give every 
proof that could be required of their attachment to. 
the government and caufe of their country : hence 
it was evident their religious opinions did not mili- 
tate againfl: either. 

Thefe were fufficient inducements to men of can* 
dour to think them deferving of a more favourable 
treatment than hitherto had been their fate. As it 
was a {landing maxim in politics, not to mingle 
thefe with religion,' they held that no fubjefts 
Ihould be peifecuted for differing from the ella- 
bhlhed church, unlefs their tenets taught them in- 
fidelity and difobedience to government. 

Imprefled with this conviction, they highly ap- 
plauded the fuppreffion of the various penalties to 
which the Roman Catholics had been liable by the 
ftatute now repealed. Some went even fo far as 
to aflert, that while they demeaned themfelves with 
loyalty to the ftate, they were entided to the enjoy- 
ment of every civil right, without exception, in 
common with their fellow- fubjefts. 

But neither the parliamentary relaxation of die 
laws againft them, nor the kind fentiments enter- 
tained in their behalf by the benevolent and judici- 
ous, were acceptable to the bigoted part of fociety. 
They ftill continued in their prejudices, andrefolv- 

/ ed 
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ed to counteraft, as much as they were able, the 
liberal conduft of the Britifli government. 

Regard lefs of the honour it had acquired abroad 
by this meafure, and of the difgrace which the na- 
tion would incur by oppofmg it, their minds were 
wholly taken up with the means of rendering the 
condition of the Roman Catholics worfe than it was 
before the repeal of the penal afts, and of tnaking 
both them and miniftry repent the fl:ep that had 
been taken in their favour. 

A fociety was formed in London, which took the 
title of the Proteftant Affociation, In a few months 
it gathered great confequence, from the numbers 
which profeft their adherence to the caufe it fup- 
ported ; and it was foon perceived that it would 
proceed with vigour and refolution in aflerting it. 

Lord George Gordon, who had rendered himfelf 
confpicuous in Scotland by his oppofition to the 
repeal, was elected Prefident of this Affociation : 
arid it now prepared to aft an explicit and deci- 
five part againft the refolutions of the legiflature in 
that affair. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, in the year eighty, 
the Affociators held a meeting, in order to fetrie in 
what manner they (hould prefent a petition to the 
Houfe of Commons againft that repeal. A long 
fpeechwas made on this occafion by their Prefident. 
He reprefented the Roman perfuafion as gaining 
ground rapidly in this country : the only method of 
Hopping its progrefs, was to go up with a fpirited 
remonftrance to their reprefentatives, and to tell 
them in plain and refolute terms that they were de- 
termined to prefcrve their religious freedom with 
their lives. He was ready to run all hazards with 
the people ; but if they were too lukewarm to run 
the fame hazards with him, when their confcience 
and their country called them fonh, and meant to 

Ipend 
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Ipend their time in mock debate and idle oppofition, 
they might chufe another leader. 

His harangue was received with the loudeft ap- 
|)laufe ; upon which he moved, that the whole body 
of the Aflbciation fhould meet on the lecond day of 
June, in St. George's Fields, at ten in the morning, 
to accompany him to the Houfe of Commons on 
the delivery of the petition. This being unani- 
tnouily aflented to, he informed them, that if he 
found himfelf attended by lefs than twenty thou- 
fand of them, he would not prefent the petition. 
He then direfted they (hould form themfelves into 
four divifions ; th3 firft, fecond, and third, to con* 
fill of thofe who belonged to the City, Weftmin- 
fter, and Southwark ; the fourth, of the Scotch re* 
fident in London. They were, by way of diftinftion, 
to wear blue cockades in their hats. 

In this mariner did Lord George Gordon bring to 
bear what he had often mentioned in Parliament. 
His fpeeches to that Affembly had frequently held 
out the moft fiery denunciations of the power and 
influence he poflcfled in Scotland ; where he told 
them he was at the head of one hundred and twenty 
thoufand men, determined to do themfelves juftice 
if it (hould be refiifed them. He infifted, with the 
utmoft vehemence, that ample fecurity fhould be 
given to the people of Great Britain againfl. the dan- 
ger of Popery. 

Three days previous to the prefentation of the 
petition he gave notice of it to the Houfe, and ac- 
ijuainted it with the manner in which it was to be 
prefented. From whatever motive it proceeded, 
this information did not feem to make any impreft 
fion upon that aflembly. It was received with as 
much indifference and unconcern as all his former 
intimations. 

On the fecond day of June according to appoint- 
ment, about fifty or fixty thoufand men aflembled 
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in St. George's. Fields. They drew up in four fc- 
parate divifions, as had been agreed, and proceeded 
to the Parliament-Houfe, with Lord George Gor- 
don at their head. An immenfe roll of parchment 
was carried before them, containing the names of 
thofe who had figned the petition. 

It was two o'clock before the whole body could 
be colleded before both houfes of Parliament. On 
this occaiion they gave a univerfal and mod tremend- 
ous fliout, by way of Signifying their arrival. 

On their way to the Houfe, they behaved with 
great peaceablenefs and decency ; but as foon as 
they were arrived, they feemed to be confcious of 
the power and terror accruing from their numbers. 
They began by compelling all the members of both 
Houfes they met with, to put blue cockades in 
their hats, and call out, *^ No Popery." They 
tprced fome to take an oath that they would vote 
(k the repec:! of the Popery act, as they llilcd it : 
they treated others with great indignity. They 
pofted themfelves in all the avenues to both Houfes; 
.the doors of which they twice endeavoured to break 
open. 

Their rage was chiefly direfted againfl: the mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Lords ; and, among them, to 
the perfonages of the higheft difl:in<5lion in the realm: 
feveral of them were uled in the moft brutal manner, 
and narrowly cfcaped with their lives. 
, During- thefc outrageous proceedings. Lord 
George Gordon moved for leave to bring up the per 
rition. This was readily granted ; but when h^ 
propofed it llioiild be taken into immediate confi- 
deration, it was ftrenuoufly oppofcd by.almoft the 
whole Houfe. 

Enraged nt this oppofition, Lord George Gordon 

came out feveral times to the people during the de« 

b/iies, acquainting thcni how averi-e the Houfe ap- 

... peared 
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))eared to grant their petition. He particularifed 
thofe who had fpoken againfl it. 

Several members of the Houfe expoftdlated with 
him in the warmeft terms on the unjuftifiablenefs ot 
his conduft. One of his relations, Colonel Gordon, 
threatened to run him through, the moment any 
of the rioters Ihould force their entrance into the 
Houfe. 

It was feveral hours before the Houfe could carry 
on its deliberations with any regularity. The mob 
was in poffeflion of the Lx)bby, and all other places 
ih the vicinity of both Houfes. It was late in the 
afternoon before the members were relieved from 
this Gonfufion, by the arrival of a party of the 
guards* 

Order being reftored, the bufinefs of the petitioii 
was refumed ; when Lord George Gordon told them 
it had been figned by near one hundred and twenty 
thoufand Britilh Proteftant fubjefts. He therefore 
peremptorily infilled that the petition Ihould be con* 
fidered without any delay. 

But, notwithftanding the danger with which they 
were meriaced) and the proof which the mover of 
the petition had given, that no means (hould be left 
unemployed to compel them to grant it, the Gom-t 
mons continued immoveable in their determination 
to oppofe thp petitionl Of two hundt-ed members, 
then prefent^ the Houfe, fix only voted for iu 
All the reft rejelSted it, in defiance of the threats and 
intimidation. 

In the mean time the mob, dn the arrival of the 
guards, had difperfed itfelf into various parts of the' 
metropolis. Among other outrages, they demoliflied 
two Romi(h chapels belonging to foreign mini^ 
fters ; and openly vented the moft terrible menaces 
againft all people of that perfuafiom 

On the fourth of June die mob affembled in nui- 

merous bodies in the eaftern parts of London ; an4 
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attacked the c&apels and houfes of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in that quarter ; fbripping them of their con- 
tents, whichthcy thr^w into the ftreet, aad committed 
to the flames. : 

They renewed their outrages on the following day, 
deftroying feveral Romifh chapels, and ill ufing the 
people of that perfuafion^ and others who had be- 
friended them. They demoliflied the houfe of Sir 
George Saville, in refcntment of his having brought 
into Parliament the bill in favour of the Roman Ca- 
tholicsi 

The dreadful menaces of the rioters againft all 
perlbns who had favoured the Roman Catholics, and 
the particular denunciations of revenge levelled at 
feveral diftinguilhed individuals in Parliament, did 
not prevent, next day, a great number of the mem- 
bers from: attending the Houfe of Commons ; where 
they refolved-that a committee fhould be appointed 
to enquire iwo the prefent infurredions,'in order to 
difcover and.punilh theii' authors and abettors. 

The Houfe of Lords metat the Came time; but 
the cdnfufions recommencing everywhere with ag- 
gravatedfory, it was judged expedient by both Houfes 
to poftpone any further fitungs till the riots were en- 
tirely fubfided* To this intent they- adjourned to 
the nineteenth. 

During this day and the following, which were 
thevfixth and feventh of June, the rioters were 
abfolute maffers of the metropolis and its environs.^ 
Their outrageoufnefs knew no bounds; and they 
feenied in a.niannerdctemTincd to perpetrate all the 
mifchiefthat cauld be fuggefted to them* 

Some df thofe rioters who had been concerned in 
the demohtion of the -.chapels belonging to foreign 
minifters, had been feized and fent to- Newgate; 
The mob coUeded before that prifon, and demand- 
€d their immediate rcleale : oh being rcfufed, they 

proceeded 
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proceeded to thi-ow firebrands and all manner of com- 
buftibles into the keeper^s houfe ; which unhappily 
communicated the fire to the whole building : the 
flames fpread fo rapidly, that this immenfe pile was 
foon in conflagration. In this fcene of confufion 
the prifoners were all releafed : they amounted to 
about three hundred ; among whom were feveral 
under fentence of death. 

They fet fire in the fame manner to the'King*s 
Bench and Fleet prifons, and to a number of houfes 
belonging to Roman Catholics. The terror occa* 
(ioned by thefe incendiaries vvks fuch, that mofl peo- 
ple hung out of their windows pieces of blue lilk, 
which was the colour afllimed by the rioters ; and 
chalked their doors and fhutcers with the words, 
** No Popery,'* by way of Signifying they were 
friendly to their caufe. 

, The night ofthe feventh of June concluded theie 
horrors. No lefs than thirty-fix different confla- 

f rations were counted at the fame time. The Bank 
ad been threatened, and was twice aflai led; but 
happily was too well -guarded for their attempts. 

Tpp wards the clofe of the evening, large bodies 
of tlrib<!)p$ arrived from all parts, in confequence of 
the •eic|)refles that had been difpatched the two fore- 
going days. They came in time to put a flop to 
the progrefs of the rioters. They fell upon thefn 
everywhere ; and itiultitudes were flain and wounded 
befides the numbers that periflied through intoxica- 
tion : thefe were very confiderable, as the liquor 
that ran from the diftilleries of Mr. Langd^le, 
whofe houfe and property, being a Roman Catholic, 
thej^ defl:royed,. was taken up in pailfuls by the 
tfabb. ' . 

It -tv^ae not until the afternoon of the eighth, that 

people began to recover from their confternation : 

-during^ great- part of the day, the diforders of the 

' ' • Dd3 : ' preceding 
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preceding night had created fp terribly an alarm, 
that the {hops were almoft univcrfally (hut up over 
all London. 

Six days hadthefe horrible riots continued, with 
little or no oppofition of any effeft. The reafoi) 
was, that numbers apprehended they were the re- 
fult of a premeditated defign, and were condiid:ed 
by men of refolution, who afted in concert ; and 
who, though under concealment, direfted all the 
motions of the populace. No few fufpedted that th? 
cmifiaries of this country^s enemies were not idle 
during thefe commotions, and would not fail to 
promote aU the mifchief of which they v/cxt ca- 
pable. 

. Whatever foundations there might be for fufpicions 
or furmifes of this nature, certain it is, that a fort o( 
panic terror feemed to have ftrtick the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. The rioters Were J n all appear ance 
compcfed of the lowed and moft defpicable dregs o 
the populace : yet they carried ?.ycry thing before 
them without refiftance. Houfes were evacuated, and 
individuals fled before them, as from a viftorious 
foldiery that had taken a town by fiorm. 

On the fubfiding of this violent and uncxpcftcd 
commotion, it was thought proper to fecure Lord 
George Gordon. He was arrefted, and committed 
clofe prifoner to the Tower, after ]iaving undergone 
a long examination before the principal lords of the 
..council. * ^ * ' '"* 

In this manner endecj one pf the ipoft f urprizing, 
unprecedented, and dangerous ripts that ever hap- 
pened in this country. Had it laftcd a day or two 
longer, fuch was the temper of the populace, and the 
backwanincfs' to refift their fury, tliatit is not im- 
probable moft; if not every part, of the metropolis 
would have been lajd in afhes. ' 
. On the nineteenth of June, both Houfe? (jfjet 
again, according to ^adjournment/ A fpeech was 
••:. ' ' •• *■■■ "'.•••••-•- • ■ -made 
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made on this occafion from the Throne, acquainting 
them with the meafures that had been taken in con- 
fequence of the difturbances, and afluring them of 
the utmoft readinefs to concur in whatever could 
contribute to the fafety and maintenance of the laws 
and hberties of the people. 

The fpeech was highly approved, as proper and 
conftitutional in every refpeft ; but the conduft of 
adminiftration was feverely cenfured, and charged 
with unpardonable negleft for not calling forth the 
civil power, and employing the military in due time, 
to obviate the mifchiefs that had been committed- 
Mi niftry excufed itfelf, from the want of fufficient 
flrength to anfwer all the demands of affiftance that 
were made during the riots, and the abfolute impof- 
fibiiity of fuppreffing them till the arrival of troops 
from the country. 

The various petitions were now taken into con- 
fideration that had been prefented for the repeal of 
the aet which had occafioned the riots ; but the 
Hqufe cqminued in the fame mind. It did not 
chuie to comproniife the honour of the nation for 
the fake of gratifying the weak and groundlefs re* 
queft oi an ignorant and deluded multitude, influ- 
enced by enthufiafm, and the abfurd apprehenfion of 
dangers that were iniaginary, and founded on mif- 
mfor'mation. 

Such ^vas the general . purport of the difcour-? 
fes rnadp yppn this qccafion. The bed fpeakers 
in the Houife were thofe who principally diftin- 
guifhed thcmfelves on this critical emergency: — 
They avowed and fupported the principles of reli- 
gious freedom;and toleration with the moft ftriking 
enei-gy, a:nd, mftead of relaxing from their former 
fentiment^ on this fubjed, they confirmed and 
ftrengthened them by a number of additional argu- 
ments, which, however they might prejudice them 
among the fanatic party, raifed their charader high 
D d 4 with 
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with all pcrfons of candid difpofitions and libera^ 
education. 

To (how at the. fame time, that they were guide4 
by no faftious views, and were real friends to the 
Proteftant religion and the liberty of then: country, 
they pafled the following refolutions ; which were al- 
lowed by all impartial people to have beenjudicioufly 
timed, and fufficiently calculated to remove allcaufcs 
of apprehenfion from the minds of the petitioners,' 
and to convince them that the Britifli Parliament 
was no lefs ftrenuous in the proteftant caufe, and no 
Icfs averfe to the introdudtiott of Popery than it had 
been at any preceeding^aera. 

They firft ftated, that the intent of the aft in fa- . 
vourof the Roman Catholics had beenmifreprefented 
and mifundcrftood, as it did not repeal or invalidate 
the feveral ftatutes made againft that religion, but 
only mitigated the unneceflary feverity of a particu^ 
la'r ftatute. They aflerted, at the fame time, that no 
.ecclefiaftical or fpiritual authority was given by that 
ad to the Pope or See of Rome. 

They then declared that the Hpufe of Conunona^ 
was determined to watch over the interefts of the 
i^rotcttant religion witlv«nremitting attention.; and 
that all attempts to fc|duce\:he youth ofthiskin^doin 
ifrom the eftabliihed cijiurcTi to Popery, were highly 
criminal according to the laws in force, and were ^ 
broper fubjeft of further regulation. 
, Bui they alfo refolved, that all endeavours to dif- 
quiet the minds of the people, by reprcfcnting the 
late aft in behalf of the Roman Catholics, as repug- 
nant to the fafety or the principles of the Pro- 
teftant" religion," manifeftly tended to difturb the 
public peace;' to break the union neccflary at this 
time ; to difgrace the national charafter in the eyes 
qf other nations ; to discredit the Proteftant religion, 
and to furnilh occafion for the renewal of the perfe* 

'. ■.' •' cutioA 
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putionof Proteftants in countries where the Romi(h 
religion was eftablifhed. 

After making thefe declarations, they concluded, 
by bringing in and paffing a bill of the moft efFec- 
jtual nature, for fecuring the Proteftant religion froni 
the encroachments of Popery. Its purport was to 
reftrain perfons profefling the Roman Catholic reli- 
jgion, from teaching or being entrufted with the 
education or government of the children of Pro- 
teftants. 

But notwithftanding thefe condefcenfions, the 
fpirit of fanaticifm was not appeafed : murmuis 
were ftill heard among the multitudes tha;t abetted 
the petition. As ignorance and obftinacy are gene**, 
rally united, the vulgar and illiterate, of whom 
^excepting fuch as were. led by endiufiafm, they en- 
tirely corififted, continued to complain of the facility 
with which Parliament yielded to motives, which 
they reprefented as dictated by mere worldly wif- 
dom, and utterly inconfiftent with the purity and 
ftridnels of true religion. 

In the midft of thefe unhappy commotions, and 
throughout the whole tranfadions relating tathe 
bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, , and the pe- 
titions againft it, thecondudtof the principal clergy- 
inen, both pf the church of England and among 
the Difienters, reflected much honour upon their 
icharafter, from the principles of tolerance they 
openly aflerted orithis occafion. It opened a proU 
jpeft to perfons of found underftanding and bene-^ 
yolent temper,' which in a great meafure atoned for 
the evils produced' by outrageoufnefs of zeal and 
deficiency of knowledge ; it Ihowed the fervour of 
controverfy among divines to be greatly abated; and 
that the tirtie would probably come, ere long, when 
hot only religious difputes, but difference of opinion 
in fuch matters, would be baniflied from illuminated 
and polite fociety. 

The 
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The melancholy effcfts of mifgyided zeal were 
not, however^ cotifiiied folely to London, The 
outrageous difpofition of the fanatic populace waj 
preparing to aft the like horrid fcenes in oth^r parts 
of England, The mob rofe in Hull, Briftol, and 
Bath ; but, through the timely interpofition of the 
magiftracy, thefe places were faved from their fiiry. 

As evil has been obferved to be frequently pro- 
duftive of good, thefe dreadful riots gave occafion 
to many precautions againft the repetition of fucli 
terrible difafters in future. In London, and other 
places, a fpirit of vvatchfulnefs originated from them^ 
which induced numbers of reputable individuals to 
form thcmfelves into aflbciations, for the prefervation 
of the peace againft domeftic infurredlions. 

It was alfo attended with another confequcnce no 
lefs important. It impreffed the public with the 
firmcft conviftion. That popular violence is the moft 
dangerous method of proceeding in order to obtain 
the redrels of grievances, as it takes the execution 
of even the moll juft and laudable defigns out of the 
hands of thofe who are beft qualified to condud them, 
and delivers them over to fuch as cannot fail, unlefs 
they aft under a wifer direftion than their own, to 
become the inftruments of confufion and ruin. 

The eighth day of July clofed this feffion ; which 
was the moft memorable and fertile in interefting 
events, of any fmce the breaking out of the Ameri- 
pai> difpute. 



^ H A P. 
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CHAP. LI. 

Military Operations in America towards the chfe ofth^ 
Tear one thoufani feven hundred and feventy^nine. 

PREVIOUS to thefe tranfaaipns in Great 
Britain, America bad produced Nnew fcenes 
of military operations during the preceding fummer 
and autumn. The rupture intended by the Court 
of Spain with England was no fecret to the gover- 
nors of the Spanifh fettlements. Prior to the noti- 
fication delivered to the Britifti fniniftry by Count 
Almadovar, .they were making hoftile preparations, 
and captured feveral EngUfti veffels before the no- 
tice of this event had been carried to that part of 
the world. 

The government of Louifiana, which had been 
ceded by France fp Spain, was in the hands of Don 
Bernardo Galvez, an officer of reputation, and 
much refpefted for his honour and humanity. He 
was perfedly apprized of the feeble condition 
of Weft Florida ; and projefted an invafion of that 
province before it could be put in a proper ftate of 
defence. General Campbell, who commanded the 
fmaU number of Britilh forces there, was wholly 
unacquainted' with this defign, or with any intentioa 
of hoftilities by the Spaniards. They improved this 
circumftance to the utmoft,' by feizing an armed 
veffel, and feveral others laden with provifions and 
ftores for xht Britifti troops. 

Fluflied with thisTuccefs, the Spaniards advanced 
in great force, in ordeir to furprize the Britifti troops. 
The total amount of thefe throu^out the whole 
province did not cohfift of more than five hundred 
men. They determined, however, upon the ap- 
proach 
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proach of the enemy, to make a rcfolutc defence, 
They threw up, with all expedition, ati intrench* 
ment, which they fortified with all tl>e i|:^duftry 
which the ftraitnefs of time would afford. Here 
they flood a fiege of nine days, under the command 
of Colonel Dickibn; and behaved with fo much 
bravery and ikill, that the enemy was unable to force 
tbcm, till the arrival of a train of heavy artillery ;j 
when they furrendered upon honourable conditions; 
which were obferved with inviolate fidelity by the 
Spanifh commander, Don Bernardo, dc Galvez. 
*rhis expedition took place about the end of- Sep* . 
tember, feventy-nine. 

While this enterprize was carried on, another 
proje<5t was formed by the Spaniards againft the Bri- 
tifh logwood cutters, fettled in the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, and on the Mufquito Shore. Thefe being hard 
preffed, applied to the Governor of Jatnaica, Ge- 
neral Dalling, for afliftance. A detachment was 
accordingly fent to their relief, under Captain Dal- 
rymple, with neceffary fupplies of arms, ammunidon, 
-^d artillery. 

Before the arrival of thefe fuccours, a body of 
Spaniards had taken pofleflion of St. George's Key, 
the chief Britifh fettlement on the coaft of Hondu- 
ras. They plundered it, and made a number of 
prifoners; but thofe who efcaped being joined by a 
pody of xheir counuymen) retook it, and forced the 
enemy to retire. 

In the mean time Captain Dalrymple, who had 
been informed of the lofs of St George's Key, was 
haltening to the relief of the difperfed inhabitants : 
rjie fortunately fell in with a fquadron difpatched 
/by S^ Peter Parker, Admiral on die Jamaica fta- 
tion/ in quefl. of fome regifter (hips richly laden; 
;bwt \yhich retreating into, the harbour of Omoa, 
.wfre tpo ftrongly protefted by the fort there to be 
; attacked by fea. As the Spaniards had been com- 
pelled 
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pelled to abandon St. George's Key, it was propofed 
to unite the forces that were now met, and to pro- 
ceed direftly againft Omoa. 

The land-fjrce, under Captain Dalrymple, beingc 
too inconfiderable of itfelf to attempt the fort of 
Omoa by land, the marines of the fquadron and. a 
ftrong party of the fettlers were added to it. But 
with this addition it did not out-nurhber the gar- 
rifon. 

The force deftined to aft by land was fet on fliorc 
at about nine miles diftance from the fort, at the duik 
of the evening ; the intention being to march di- 
redtly on, in order to furprize and efcalade it in the 
hight. But no roads were to be found : they, were 
compelled to explore their way through narrow foot- 
paths, moraffcs, and over mountains fo befet with 
precipices, that they were obliged, in order to avoid 
them, to ufe lights made of cabbage trees*- 

Thcfe difficulties fo much retarded their progrefs, 
that they were at day-break at a great diflance from 
the fort. They were difcovered by the enemy, who 
attacked them ; but they were quickly difperfcd, an4 
forced to withdraw ini;o the town; from whencq, 
as they continued to fire upon the Britifli troops, 
thefe found it necehary to fet fire to it, much againft 
their will. 

While the town was in flames, the fquadron took 
that opportunity to come into the bay, and to draw 
near the fort, with an intent to batter it. But, noc- 
withftandfng a heavy cannonade, the garrifon re- 
turned the fire with fo much refolution, and were 
provided with fo numerous an artillery, that po 
impreffion could be made by that of die fquadron, 
ivhich could not, from want of wind, fetch near 
enough to do proper execution. 

The troops being matters of the ground adjacent^ 
to the fort, ereftcd feveral batteries on the moft 
advantageous fitiiations to annoy it ; but though 

the^ 
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tliey carried on their operations with great vigoufy 
it was foon perceived that the ftrength of the placd 
required pieces of weightier metal than thofe. which 
the befiegers employed, as the walls were no lef* 
than eighteen feet in thicknefs. 

This, with the confideration of the confequent 
imprafticability of carrying on a regular fiege, the 
fmallnefs of their force, and that they were in an 
enemy's country, from whence afliftance to the be- 
fieged might be daily expefted, induced the Britifli 
Commanders to rcfolve to try the fuccefs of an 
cfcalade. 

Early in the morning of the twentieth of Oftober, 
the heceffary difpofitions being made, the troop* 
Evinced to the attack with great order; and intre- 

J'>idity; They entered the ditch, which happened 
brtuilately to be dry, and fixed their fcaling ladders 
agaidffi the walls, which were near thirty feet in 
heighti The fii*ft who mounted were two feamen, 
1vho> witn admirable courage and prefence of mind, 
ftood by the ladder by which they had got up, to 
guard it till dthefs had afcended, boldly prefenting 
their pieces ligaihft a large party drawn up to receive 
them, and retaining their tire, according to orders, 
till their comrades had joined them. The fquadron, 
meanwhile, came in clofe with the fort ; upon which 
it kept a heavy fire. 

TThe exceffive daringnefs add celerity with which 
this attack was conduced, ftruck the Spaniards with 
fuch coritternation, that they remained as it were 
inotionlefs, and unable to aft, notwithftanding the 
exhortation and example of their officers. They 
hever recovered from this panic. The, feamen and 
foldiers continuing to fcale the walls with the mofl 
amazing quicknefs, the enemy made no defence* 
About an hundred of them efcaped over the walls, on 
the oppolite fide of the fort. The remainder of the 
garrilbn laid down their arms, and furrcnderede 
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In this manner the flrong and important foftrefs 
of Omoa fell into the hands of the Britifli troopsi 
It was allowed by friends and foes, that no afkiod 
during the whole war gained more reputation to the 
Britilh arms. The courage and condud difplayed 
on this occaGon, were equally confpicuoiis, and (jould 
not certainly have been exceeded. 

An inftance of heroifm is reported to have hap« 
pened on this occafion, to which hiftory affords no- 
thing fuperior in its kind, and which gave the Spa- 
niards the higheft idea of Bntilh valour. A common 
failor, who had fcaled the walls, had armed himfclf 
with a cutlafs in each hand, and meeting with a Spa j 
ni(h officer unarmed, and jull roufed from ileep, he 
fcorned to take advantage of his condition ; and ge-* 
neroufiy prefented him one of his cutlaflcs, faying, 
'^ You are now on a footing with me." The officer 
was ftruck with too. much admiration at his magna- 
niaiiry, to accept of his offer; and tookjuft care to 
make the circumftance duly knovvn. — So brave a 
man's name (hould have been recorded. 

The value of the booty taken from the Spaniards 
was eftimated at three millions of dollars. But the 
lofs which they mofl felt and lamented, was that 
of two hundred and fifty quintals of quickfilver, a 
commodity of indifpenfable neceflity in the working 
of the produce of their gold and filver mines. They 
offered accordingly to ranfom it at any price ; but 
the Britilh commanders aded with a difintereftiedncft 
tliat did them great honour. Though the retention 
of this article was to them far beneath the profits it 
would have produced, they refufed to part with it, on 
account of the advantages the enemy would have 
derived from its poffeflion. 

Aduated by the fame motives, they would accept 
of no ranfom for the fortrefs of Omoa ; for which 
the governor offered to lay down three hundred 
thoumd dollars. 

Other 
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• Other ciraimftances highly honourable fd thd 
Britifti charaAer accompanied this event. The 
Spanifh military and inhabitants were treated with 
the utmoft humanity : their perfonal effcfts remained 
untouched ; .and they experienced a generofity at 
which they had reafon to be the more aftonifhed^ 
as their behaviour to the Britifli fettlers in the Bay 
6f Honduras, had been remarkably fevere and 
tacrcilefs. 

The church-plate and ornaments were, with the 
lame generofity, reftored, on condition that the 
articles of the capitulation ftiould be pundually 
complied with. 

It was remarked with particular fatisfaftion, that 
both Captain Luttrel, who commanded the fquadron> 
and Captain Dah-ymple, who was at the head of the 
iand-force, took the ftrifteft care in their refpeftive 
accounts to government, to do juftice to every in- 
dividual afting under their orders, that deferved 
fpecial notice, 

Thofe officers whom they mentioned as claiming 
diJHnguiflied praife, were Captains Pakenham, Par- 
ker, and Nugent, and Lieutenant Trott of the 
navy ; Captain Carden of the military^ who afted 
as engineer. Lieutenants Walker and Dundas, who 
comjnanded the feamen on fhore, the fecond of 
whom was the fourth man who fcaled the walls ; 
l^r.Concanen, a midfhipman, who was the third; 
and Lieutenant Wightman, of the marines, who 
•idled as aid-de-camp. 

Very peculiar attention wai paid by both the Bri- 
tilh commanders to the releafe from ipiprifomnent, 
and the perfonal fafety of the Bririfh fubjedts, who 
had been deprived of their liberty through the 
chances of war and other caufes, s 

One of the moft happy confequences of the beha- 
viour of the Englifli at Omoa, was, that it imprefled 
the Spanifh nation with the higheft opinion of the 

peopls 
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people of 6ritairi; and inclined them to harbour 
much more favourable lentiments in their Jbehalf^ 
and to adopt a much more friendly comiudt toward* 
them, than they had done before. 

Having refufed to ranfom the fort, a garrifon was 
left for its protedtion on the departure of the Bri- 
f ifli fquadron ; but as it was very incorifiderable from 
the fmall number of men that could be fpared, oa 
account of the various fervices for which they were 
wanted, the Spaniards in the neighbourhood refolv- 
ed to make an attempt to retake it 2 they collected a, ^ 
body of two thoufand men, with which they invefted 
tlie fort on the twenty-fifth of November. The gar- 
tifoti defended it with the utmoft bravery, keeping 
a conftant fire upon the enemy, and obliging them 
to retire for Ihelter, and take up their quarters be- 
hind a hill. Here they made preparations for an. 
affault ; in which, from their numbers, they made 
no doubt of fucceeding. They fummoned the gar- 
rifon to furrender, promifing the honours of war, and 
a fafe conveyance to Great Britain, with threats of fe- 
verity in cafe of a refufal. Thefe demands not be- 
ing complied with, the enemy continued his opera- 
tions, and made all ready for an efcalade. 

In the mean time the condition of the befieged af- 
forded no hopes of making any effediual refiflance. 
They were but eighty-five in number, moftof whom 
were, from illnefs and exceiSve fatigue, beconje in- 
capable of duty. They were now obliged to make 
one fentinel anfwer for five, by fhifting his place, 
and challenging five different times. They had no 
furgeon to attend the fick and wounded ; none but 
fait provifions, nor even any water but what came 
from on board of a floop of war ftationed abreaft of 
the fort. 

In this extremity they refolved, notwithftanding 
the menaces of the Spanifh commander, to render 
the place as unferviceable as they coUld make it. To 

Vol. III. No. 21. E c this 
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this purpofe they fpiked all the gtinS^ and defiroyed 
all the ammunition and military ftores that coula 
rot be carried off. They even locked thegateaof 
the fore ; after which they embarked without tfec 
lofs of a fingle man. 

^ All this was performed in defiance of the large 
force that befieged them, and when duly conlidered, 
was not lefs a matter of aftoniftiment, than the very 
extraordinary manner in which the fort had been 
taken. The officer who condudted this remarkable 
defence and evacuatiori, Was Captain Hulke of the 
navy. 

While the honour of the Britifli arms was fo ef- 
feftually fupported on the continent of Spanilh 
America, it was no lefs vigoroufly maintained in the 
Weft Indies, by the bravery and vigilance of the 
naval commanders on that ftation. Admiral Hyde 
Parker, affiftcd by Admirai Rowley, kept the enemy 
iti continual alarm, and intercepted the trade of the 
French iflands in the moft diftreffing manner. They 
took three large frigates difpatched by Count D*Ef- 
taing to the Weft Indies, after his failure in Ame- 
rica. They feized or deftroyed great part of a con- 
voy in fight of the fquadron at Port Royal in Mar- 
tinico, under Monfieur De la Motte Piquet, who 
narrowly efcaped being taken. He had failed out 
of that harbour in order to favour the efcape of that 
convoy, by engaging the Britifti fquadron. Hav- 
ing partly effected his purpofe, he withdrew ; but 
was purfued fo clofely, that he was compelled to 
take (helter under the batteries aftiore. It was in 
this purfuit that Captain Griffith, of the Conqueror, 
an officer of great merit, was unfortunately llain. 
Thefe fuccefles happened towards the clofe of fe- 
venty-nine, and the commencement of the enfuing 
year. 
* The tardy arrival of the. convoy with the fupplies 
of recruits and provifions, under Admiral Arbuth- 

not, 
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not, had occafioned a late opening of the campaign 
of feventy - nine, in the vicinity of New York ; nor 
Was it attended with any remarkable events ; each 
fide feeming to be chiefly occupied in watching 
the motions of the other, and in making incurfions 
and furprizing pofts; a kind of warfare which, 
though it kept the troops in exercife, produced no* 
thing decifive. 

The Congreft took this opporrunity to carry into 
execution the defign they had formed againft the 
Indians who had been inftrumental in the defiruc-- 
tion and ravages committed in the back fettlements 
of the Colonies. A contiderable body of Continen- 
tal regulars was feledtcd for this purpofe, and put 
under the command of General Sullivan. 

The Indians forming the Confederacy of the Five 
Nations, were the enemy againft whom this expe- 
dition was projeded. They inhabited that immenfe 
tradt of country lying between New England and 
tlie Middle Colonies, ahd the province of Canada. 
A conference had been held with them, by the agents 
of Congrefs, at the commencement of the prefent 
hoftilities, wherein they promifed to obferve a ftritt. 
neutrality between Great Britain and the Colonifts* 
It was even faid that they offered to take up arms in 
favour of thefe ; but were told, that no more was 
defired of them than to remain faithfully neuter. 

7'hey foon departed, however, from this line of 
conduft, overcome by the prefents and promifes 
of the Britifti agents among them, and their own 
native appetite for depredation. They invaded the 
frontiers, carrying flaughrcr and devaftatiou where- 
ever they went, and perpetrating the moft enormous 
barbarities. , 

They were accompanied in thefe incurfions by 

thofe among the Colonifts who had been expelled 

from the contiguous provinces for their attachment 

to the caufe of Great Britain. Thcle having taken 

E e a refuge 
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refuge among thofe Indians, in order to avoid the 

Eerfecution and ill ufage of their countrymen, and 
cing kindly received, were in a manner incorpo^ 
rated with them. 

Through this intermixture the Indians became 
more expert in military matters, and of cou'rfe more 
formidable : but unhappily for, the character of the 
Refugees, many cruelties which they could not pre- 
vent, were committed by the Indians in thofe ex- 
peditions wherein they bore a part, and were often, 
by their incenfed countrymen, attributed^o their in- 
ftigation, or laid direSly to their charge. 

The determination was now taken by Congrefs, 
totally to deftroy this Indian nation. No other mea- 
sure appeared fufficient to give fecurity to the fet- 
tlements on the frontiers, wnere the inhabitants had 
lived in conftant alarm ever iince the beginning of 
hoftiliries ; and had loft all activity in the profecu- 
tion of their domeftic improvements. 

The intelligence of the preparations that were 
making againft them, was received by the Indians 
with great courage and firmnefs : they refolved to 
aft upon this occafion with the utmoft boldnefs and 
fpirit. They colledled all their ftrength, and march- 
ed with all fpeed to thofe parts where they expe&ed 
the Americans would begin their operations, in or- 
der to anticipate them, and feize thofe pafles of 
which the poffeflion would enable them to ad: with 
advantage. 

They took accordingly a ftrong pofition in the 
moft woody and mountainous part of the country ; 
which they fortified with great judgment. They 
raifed a breaft-vvoik in their front, or large logs of 
wood, extending half a mile : their rignt was co- 
vered by a river, and their left by a hill of difficult 
accefs. In this pofture they waited the approach 
of the American army. 

General 
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General Sullivan attacked them in this encamp- 
Itient on the twenty-ninth of Auguft. They flood 
a hot cannonade for more than two hours ; but the 
breaft-work being almoft deftroyed, and the Ame- 
ricans having reached the top of the hill upon 
their left, they were apprehenfive of being fur- 
rounded, and retreated immediately with the utmoll 
Ipeed. 

The behaviour of the Indians on this day was 
very courageous : they returned the fire of the 
Americans with great fpirit and regularity ; and 
would, it was thought, have maintained their 
ground, had not thefe been provided with a train 
of artillery; to which the defeat of the Indians 
was principally owing, and without which the poft 
was fo ftrongly fortified, that it could not have pro- 
bably been forced, notwithftanding the valour and 
refolution with which it wa$ attacked by the Ame- 
ricans. 

What chiefly contributed to the (land made by 
the Indians, was the prefence of two or three hun- 
dred American Refugees, who behaved with great 
bravery i and by whofe diredion they were guided 
in the conflrudlion of their defences, and in the or- 
der and difcipline they obfetved. 

This engagement proved decifive. After their 
trenches were forced, they fled without making any 
endeavour to rally. They were purfued two or three 
miles ; but their flight was fo fwift, that they could 
not be overraken. Their lofs in flain and wounded 
was very confiderable, though few prifoners were 
made. 

The conflernation occafioned among the Indians 
by this defeat was fuch, that they lofl all hope of 
retrieving their affairs, and dropped all ideas of fur- 
ther refiflance. As the Americans advanced, they 
retreated before them witfi the utmoft precipitation, 
^nd fufFered them to proceed withqi^t any obftruc- 

Ee 3 tion. 
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tion, in the deftruflive opefations they were com* 
miffioned to perform. 

In purfiiance of the orders he had received. Ge- 
neral Sullivan penetrated into the heart of the 
country inhabited by the Five Nations, fpreading 
everywhere the moft extenfive defolation. His let- 
ter to the Congrefs, giving an account of the pro- 
grefs and proceedings of the army under his com- 
mand, was as complete a journal of deftrudtion as 
ever was penned. No lefs than forty towns and fet- 
tlements were deftroyed, befides detached habita- 
tion?. All their fields of corn, and all their orchards 
and plantations : whatever, in (hort, was in a ftate 
of cultivation, underwent the fame fate. The de- 
vaftation was fuch, that on the American army leav- 
ing that country, not a houfe was left ftanding to 
their knowledge, nor an Indian to be feen. 

Such was the iffue of this celebrated expedition, 
undertaken by way of retaliation for the outrages 
which the Indians had committed on the frontiers, 
and particularly in deftroying the unfortur^ate fettle- 
inent of Wioming, d.uring the preceding fummer. 

What rendered this total ruin of the country pof^? 
feffed by the Five Nations the rnore remarkable, 
was the degree' of knowledge and expertnefs in 
agriculture, and in various domeftic arts, to which 
it was now for the firft time, difcovered that the In- 
dians had attained. It appeared, by General SuUi^ 
van's account, that the lands about their towns wer^ 
excellently cultivated, and their houfes large, an4 
elegantly cohftrufted. The extent of their indqftry 
may be conjeftured, by his aflerting that the quan- 
tity'of corn deftroyed could not, by a moderate com- 
piitation, amount to lefs than one hufl^fed and fixty 
thoufand bufliels ; that their orchards were fo well 
flocked, that no lels than fifteen huiidred fruit-trees 
were cut down in one orchard Qiily, numbers of 
which had evidently been planted many years ; and 
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alfo that their garden-grounds contained immenfe 
quantities of vegetables of every kind. 

So ftrong was the refentment of the Americans. 
for the optrages committed by the Indians, and fo 
powerful their determination to take the fpeedieft 
as well as the fevereft vengeance, that, not to be 
obliged to poftpone it, the foldiers and officers of 
their army cheerfully agreed to remain at Ihort al-* 
Ibwance, in order to make their provifions lad till 
they bad completed the deftruftion to the full ex- 
tent it had been propofed. 

It was executed accordingly, in fpite of the many 
difficulties attending a march through a country, 
where the roads and paths had been fo contrived 
as to be almoft undifcoverable but to the inhabit- 
ants'; where the enemy watched all their motions 
from pofitions where they lay concealed, ready to 
fall upon thofe who ftraggled from their main body,, 
and to take every other advantage ; and where the 
very labour of deftrudtion was fatiguing to the high- 
eft degree. 
* The perfeverance in accomplifhing the defign they . 
clime upon, was a ftriking proof how ftrongly the 
paffion of revenge is able to adtuate human naturr, . 
cfpecially when added to the motives of fafety and ^ 
intereft. Bpth thefe indeed were no lefs confulred 
upon this occafion than the former. The countries 
from which thefe Indian nations were now expelled, 
were ppffefled of as fertile and inviting a foil as any 
in' North America; and opened a well-grounded 
profpeft of proving* as rich and ufeful fettlements as * 
any throughout the continent. 

Notwithftdnding the fuccefs with ivhich the Co- 
Idhies had maintained their indepenclcnce, they la- 
boured under many inconveniences in the internal 
arrangement of their affairs. The prices of all kinds 
of merchandize, and even of many neceffary articles 
iii (iomeftic life, had rifen to a degree that proved 
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highly diiftreffing to all claiTes. Many endeavours 
were ufed to obviate, or to remedy thefe evils : but 
they ftill continued to perplex the public, and were 
no fmall hindrance and difcouragement in the pror 
fccution of their various undertaKings, 

But of all the difficulties they had to contend 
with, none proved fo arduous and trying as the de- 
preciation of their paper-money. The fcafcity of 
gold and filver fpecie had obliged Congreli, at the 
commencement of the war, to emit immenfe fums 
in bills redeemable by the States. But tlje neceflity 
of the times had obliged them to make feveral ad- 
ditions to the firft emiflions. Towards the clofe of 
the year feventy-nine, upwards of thirty millions 
flerling had been fabricated in this manner. But 
this currency was fo depreci:ited, that it was fallen 
thirty times below par. Such a difference between 
its real and nominal value naturally alarmed the 
public ; and there were multitudes who began to 
apprehend that this incumbrance would prove an 
infuperable evil. 

. It was indifpenfably neceflary to remove the dif- 
truft entertained by the mals of the people in the 
ability of the United States to redeem their bills.-— 
Unlefs this matter. could be cleared up to their fa- 
tisfa(Sion, it was juftly forefeen that the difficuky of 
raifing money would increafe, and that the paper in 
circulation would continue to decreaTe in value till 
it became almoft of no fignificancyt 

In order to difpel the apprehenfion? and defpond* 
ency that were daily gaining ground upon this ac- 
count, the Congrefs drew up a circular letter to 
their conftituents, wherein they ufed a variety of 
arguments to convince the.m that their fears were 
ill founded, and that they had every reafon to be 
perfuaded they would be able to furmount all dif- 
ficulties. 

ThQ 
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The two priftcipal arguments which they held 
out to their confideration were the fuccefs of the 
prefent revolution, and the fufficiency of the natural 
wealth and refources of America to anfwer all the 
purpofes propofed. 

'* The time has been," faid they, ^* when honcft 
*^ men might, without being chargeable with timi- 
*' dity, have doubted the fuccefs of the prefent re- 
*^ volution ; but that period is paft : the indepcnd- 
" ence of America is now as fixed as fate ; and the 
^^ efforts of Britain againft it are as vain and fruit- 
^^ lefs as the raging of the waves that beat againft 
^* our fliojes/' 

The letter then entered into a defcription of the 
Britifti Government and people, calculated to dimi- 
nifti ail terrors, on their account. It reprefented 
them in the moft opprobrious colours that the ex- 
tremeft averfion and rancour could infpire. -^ 
** Againft the fury of thofe enemies," faid they, 
*^ you made a fucccfsful refiftance when Angle, and 
** alone, and friendlefs in the days of weaknefs and 
** infancy before your hands had been taught to war, 
*' or your fingers to fight : and can there be any rea* 
** fon to apprehend that the fupreme Difpofer of hu- . 
*' man events, after having feparated us from the 
^* houfe of bondage, and led us toward the land of 
«^ Ifcerty and promife, will leave the work of our 
•* political redemption unfintftied ? 

*^ In clofe alliance," continued they, ** with one 
" of the moft powerful nations in Europe, in amity 
^^ with many others, and enjoying the good-will of 
*'all, what danger have we to fear from Britain? 
*' Whoever confiders that thefe States are daily in- 
*' creafing in power; that their armies are become 
*^ veterans ; that their goverments, being founded in 
*^ freedom, are pcrfedWy eftabliftied ; that in addi- 
** tion to France, Spain with fleets and armies ready 
<« for war, and a treafury overflowing with wealth, 
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*^ has entered the lifts againft Britain ; that the 
*f other European nations, often infulted bjr her 
•^ pride, and alarmed by the ftrides of her ambition, 
** have left her to her fate ; whoever confider^ 
** thefe things, inftead of doubting the iffue of the 
** war, will rejoice in the fure and certain profpeft 
«' of fuccefs," 

After eftablifhing this point, they then proceeded 
to prove, that the natural wealth and refources of 
An>erica were fully adequate to the payment of the 
debt incurred in its defence. 

They fuppofed, that at the conclufion of the waif 
their debts would amount to three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. The payment of this fum, divided 
among three millions of individuals, which was the 
population they afEgned to the United States, would 
take from each one hundred dollars ; a fmall pro-r 
portion when the time was confidered that would be 
allowed them to difcharge it. 

But by the expiration of that time, which would 
npt be probably lefs than twenty years, the number 
of inhabitants in America would be much more than 
double their prefent amount. By natural population 
they were known toincreafe in that proportion every 
twenty years. But there were the higheft reafons to. 
believe that the emigrations from other countries to 
America, would be hencefx)rth much more confider- 
able than ever. On the fuppofition that tenthoufand 
families would arrive the firft year after the war, 
and as many during every fucceffive year, it was clear' 
that from this perpetual augmentation of^ numbers, 
which doubled in every twenty years, great part of 
the debt would become payable not merely by the 
prefent number of inhabitants, but by that number 
increafed through its own population, by the multi- 
tudes of emigrants from other countries, and their 
proportionate increafe. In this manner every 
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perfon's fliare of the debt would conftantly be dimi- 
Difliing, by others coming in to pay a proportion 
of it. 

** Hence/^ added they, ** we may form fome idea 
^^ of the future population of the States, — Exten- 
*' five wilderneffes, now hardly known or explored^ 
•* remain to be cultivated ; and vaft lakes and rivers, 
^* whofe waters have for ages rolled in filenceand ob- 
^^ fcurity to the ocean, are yet to hear the din of in-i 
*^ duftry, to become fubfervient to commerce, and 
" to boaft delightful villas and fpacious cities rifing 
^' on their banks." 

Having thus ftated the probable numbers among 
whom the payment of the debt would be repar- 
titioned, they expatiated largely on their ability to ac- 
complifh that object. 

" They who enquire,'* faid they, ^^ how many 
*' millions of acres are contained only in the fettled 
*^ parts of North America, and how much each acre 
** is worth, will acquire very enlarged, and yet 
** very inadequate ideas of the value of this country. 
** But thofe who will carry their enquiries ftill fur- 
*^ ther, ajid learn that we paid heretofore an annual 
^^ tax to Britain of three millions flerling in the way 
" of trade and ftill grew rich ; that our commerce 
*' was then confined to her ; that we were obliged 
'f to carry our commodities to her market, and con- 
" fequqntly to fell them at her price ; that we 
" were compelled to purchafe foreign commodities 
^* at her ftores, and on her terms, and were forbid- 
" den to eftablifli any manufadories incompatible! 
** with her views of gain ; that in future the whole^ 
** world will be open to us, and that we Ihall be at 
" liberty to purchafe from thofe who will fell on the. 
*^ beft terms, and to fell to thofe who will give the 
^' beft prices ; that as this country encreafes in num- 
f^ berofinhabitants and cultivation, the produ&ions. 
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** of the earth will be proportionably encreafed^ an3 
^ •* the riches of the whole proportionably greater, 
** Whoever examines the force of thefe, and iitnilar 
** obfervations, muft fmile at the ignorance of thofe 
** who doubt the ability of the United States to re- 
** deem their bills/' 

^uch were the chief arguments and allegations 
with which the congrefs combated the apprehenfions 
of the many that were doubtful, whether it would 
ever be in the power of America to extinguifli the 
immenfe debt it had contraded. 

But Congrefs was not alone in thefe endeavours to 
keep up the fpirit of the people. A number of pub* 
lications came forth to the fame intent ; many of 
them written with great ftrength and energy of ftile 
and reafoning; but marked at the fame time with 
an acrimony and illiberality of fentiment and lan- 
guage, that much diminiQied their merit. 

It lias been faid in mitigation of the cenfure 
which they incurred upon that account, that the mo- 
tive which aftuated thofe who wrote in this manner, 
was the neceffity of preferving in its fulleft vigour 
that force which arofe from the refentment and in- 
dignation of the people at large, whofe animofity re- 
quired continual excitement, in order to prevent it 
from ftagnating. 

Such an apology, if it may deferve the name, did 
not however fatisfy perfons of candour and judg* 
ment. Whoever was in fault (Great Britain or the 
Colonies) it became neither in the vindication of their 
refpedtive caufe, to have recourfe to abufe and defa- 
mation. It is a fortunate circumftance, that people 
are not inclined to form their ideas of the Englifh 
and the Americans from the writings that have ap- 
peared on both fides, during the unhappy conteft 
that has at laft feparated them from each other. Such 
18 the falfe and injurious light in which thefe have 
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reciprocally reprefented them, that they would fuf- 
fer materially in their reputation^ did not the world 
well know that they are, in many effcntial refpedls, 
but one and the fame people ; and that, allowing 
for fome blemifties, which thd viciffitudes of time 
and human affairs are apt to introduce among nations, 
they ftill retain the virtues and great qualities that 
dignified the charadler of their illuftrious and com- 
mon anceftors. 
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